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2 POcocKE'S Travels. 

the art of drawing, each would have reflected 
lustre on the other, and made their joint labours 
the admiration of all posterity ; but they were not 
at)prized of each other's intentions, though in the 
same country at the same time, and therefore no 
rivalry or blame can be imputed to either. This 
gentleman, some of whose remarks we shall copy- 
to enrich Dr. Pococke's account, was a captain 
in the Danish navy, and was sent into Egypt by 
the express order of his sovereign, to take draw- 
ings, on the spot, of the most remarkable objects 
of Egyptian antiquities. Though perhaps inferior 
in general learning, particularly in languages, 
to l3r. Pococke, he was universally esteemed as 
• a gentleman and a scholar, and was admitted 
into several learned societies, as a compliment 
for his ingenious labours ; but he did not live lon^ 
enough to enjoy those honours, having paid the 
debt of nature soon after his return. 

We embarked at Leghorn, says Dr. PocOcke, 
on the 7th of September 1737, and after a week's 
passage from the tinde we lost sight of Sicily, 
arrived at Alexandria in Egypt. 

This country, for many ages, was governed by- 
its own kings, till it was conquered by the Per- 
sians, under Cambyses. At length, Alexander, 
by the conquest of Persia, became master of 
Egypt also, who made Ptolemy, his general, its 
king, under whose descendants it remained till 
it became a Roman province. 

On the division of that empire, Egypt fell td 

the Emperors of. the east; but soon after the 

establishment of the Mahometan religion, it was 

wrested from then! by the Saracens, and was 

rned by different families, till, in 1270, the 



TRAVELS 6T 
RICHARD POCOCKE, L. L. D. F. R. S. 

THROUGH EGYPT. 

ZNT£bSPERSEI> with remarks and OaSE&VATIONS, 

BY CAPTAIN NORDEN. 



Dr. RICHARD POCOCKE, distantly re- 
lated to that eminent orientalist, Dr. Edward 
Pococke, was bom in Southampton, in 1 704. He 
received his scholastic learning at his native 
place, under the tuition of his father, and his 
academical at Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
being then precentor of Disraore, in 1733. Four 
years after, he commenced his travels, and re- 
turned in 1742. In 1756 he was promoted to 
the bishoprick of Ossory, and afterwards trans- 
lated to that of Meath, in which situation he died 
in 1765, of an apoplectic stroke, while in the 
course of the visitation of his diocess. 

His travels have gained him distinguished re- 
putation; and had he pursued them in company 
with Captain Norden, who was then engaged in 
similar pursuits, and who was perfectly skilled in 
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4 POCOCKE'S TRAVELS. 

The old walls of the city seem to have been 
built on the eminence that extends from Cape 
Lochais toward the east, the remains of a spacious 
portal being still visible in the road to Rosctto ; 
and from thence a continuation of the walls may 
be traced to the canal. They were beautifully 
built of hewn stone, with semicircular towers 
twenty feet in diameter, and about one hundred 
and thirty feet asunder, with steps at each, to 
ascend to the battlements. 

The inner walls of the old city, which appear 
to have been built in the middle ages, are much 
stronger and higher than the outer, and are 
defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the suburbs belonging to it, 
constituted a fourth part of the city. Within 
its precincts was the museum or academy, and 
the royal place of sepulture, where the body of 
Alexander was deposited in a cofEn of gold. 
This being removed, one of glass was substituted 
in its room; and it was probably in this condi- 
tion, that Augustus took a view of the corpse of 
the Macedonian hero, scattering flowers over it, 
and adorning it with a golden crown* 

The principal street, which extended from the 
gale of Necropolis to the gate of Canopus, is 
said to have been one hundred feet wide, and un-i 
questionably contained many magnificent buildt 
ings, as appears from the remaining pillars of 
granite. Among those were the Gymnasium, 
or public school, whose porticos occupy a great 
extent; and the Forum, or court of justice, which 
probably stood nearer the sea. 

The most extraordinary remains of antiquity, 
ver, are the cisterns built under the housesi 
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of Alexandria, and supported by arches or co- 
lumns, for receiving the water of the Nile, by 
the canal of Canopus, as they do to the present 
time. This canal approaches the walls near 
Pompey's pillar, and has a passage under them* 
History informs us, that it was made to facilitate 
the conveyance of goods from Cairo to Alexan- 
dria, without exposing them to the dangers that 
attend the passage of the mouth of the Nile. 
But it answered a far more beneficial purpose, 
by supplying the Alexandrians with fresh water, 
of which the city was destitute. 

The decay of commerce, and the revolutions 
the country has undergone, have occasioned the 
neglect of this splendid and useful work ; and it 
has now scarcely water enough to supply the 
reservoirs of new Alexandria. However, froni 
the place where the aqueduct begins, it is lined 
with walls, which may be traced the whole length 
of the plain, up to Alexandria* When that city 
was in a flourishing condition, it was full of 
subterraneous reservoirs, but most of them are 
now filled up ; though the materials, of which 
they were composed, are still in many places 
undecayed and entire* 

The principal part of the stones and bricks 
belonging to Old Alexandria have been removed 
to build the new; so that only a few houses at 
the Rosetto and Bagnio Gates, some mosques, 
and thre^ convents, remain within the ancient 
walls* 

The Mosque of the one.thousand and one pil- 
lars, as it is called, stands near the gate of Ne? 
cropolis* This structure, it is said, was originally 
e2 
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dedicated to St. Mark, being erected near the 
spot where the Evangelist suffered martyrdom. 

The other great mosque is that of St. Athana- 
sius, where there was doubtless a church of the 
same name. At the church of the Copti con- 
vent, they pretend to shew the head of St. Mark* 
The Greeks and Latins have also each a convent, 
within the precincts of the old city. 

All over its site are seen fragments of marble 
columns, the splendid vestiges of its former mag- 
nificence.- Among the rest is a square obelisk, 
sixty-three feet high, of one single piece of gra- 
nite ; but two of its sides are so disfigured by 
time, that it is almost impossible to trace on them 
the hieroglyphics, with which they were covered* 
This still retains the appellation of Cleopatra's 
Obelisk. 

That lofty Corinthian pillar, raised in honour 
of Pompey, is situated on a small eminence, ta 
the south-west of the walls. Near it are some 
fragments of pillars of granite marble,, four feet 
in diameter ; and evident traces appear of some 
magnificent building having been contiguous. 

The pillar itself is of granite ; and besides the 
foundation, consists of only three stones. The 
capital is computed at eight or nine feet, and is 
of , the Corinthian order. A hole having beea 
found on the top, it is conjectured, that this co- 
lumn was formerly crowned with a statue. The 
shaft, including the upper torus of the base, is of 
one piece, and measures eighty-eight feet nine 
inches in height. The elevation of the whole is 
about one hundred and fourteen feet. 

Beyond the canal of Canopus, to the westard, 
'e some catacombs, which consist of several 
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apartments cut out of the rock, on each side of 
an open gallery. 

The borders of the canal are covered with 
different sorts of trees, and peopled hj flying 
camps of Bedoweens, or wandering Arabs, who 
gain a miserable subsistence by feeding their 
Socks. 

On the shore near the city are cavities in the 
rocks, where the inhabitants used to retire for 
the sake of coolness, and to enjoy the prospect of 
the passing scene. Some jutting rocks furnished 
a delightful situation, and the natural perfora« 
tions afforded an easy opportunity for the chissel 
to convert them into pleasurable retreats. Entire 
apartments are formed in ihis manner, and 
benches in the rock supply the place of seats. 
On the outside are little harbours sheltered from 
all winds. 

Opposite the point of the peninsula that formi 
the port, is a cavern, commonly called a temple. 
The only entrance is by a little opening, through 
which is a low dark passage, that conducts to a 
pretty large square hall. The top of the ceil- 
ing is smooth ; but the bottom and sides are 
rough with sand and the excrements of bats and 
other animals, that harbour there. From thence 
you pass into a round cavern, the top of which 
is cut in an arched form. It has four opposite 
gates, each adorned with an architrave, a cor- 
nice, and a pediment, surmounted with a cres- 
cent. 

One of these gates serves for an entrance ; the 
others form each a niche, containing a kind of 
chest cut outof ihe rock, and capable of receiving 
a dead body. From hence it appears that the 
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original destination was for a tomb of some per- 
son of eminence. A gallery, which continues 
beyond this pretended temple, seems to shew 
that farther on are other structures of the same 
nature. 

As to New Alexandria, it maybe justly com- 
pared to a poor orphan, who has no other in- 
heritance but the venerable name of its ancestor* 
The prodigious extent of the ancient city is, in the 
new, contracted to a small neck of land, which 
divides the two ports. The most superb temples 
are converted into .plain mosques, the most mag;- ' 
niBcent palaces into ordinary habitations; and 
an opulent and numerous people have given way 
to a few private traders, and to a multitude of 
wretches, who are the slaves of those on whom 
they depend. 

This place, once so famous for its commerce, 
is now only a port for embarkation ; it is not a 
phoenix sprung from its own ashes, but a reptile 
crawling out of dust and corruption. Yet, not- 
withstanding the meanness of the buildings in 
general, in several houses are a variety of massy 
columns of granite, that once were the ornamefts 
of the ancient city ; but now present only a he* 
terogeneous mixture of beauty and deformity. 

About four leagues from Alexandria lies 
Aboukir, the Bikiere of Europeans. This town 
is situated on the west side of a spacious bay. A 
chain of rocks extends from it to a small island, 
in which are the remains of some subterraneous 
passages, and of a statue, conjectured to have 
been a sphynx. 

Nearer Alexandria are the ruins of an ancient 
^.cmple in the water, with mutilated statues of 
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sphynxes, and broken columns of yellow marble. 
Adjoining this structure are other ruins, consist- 
ing of columns of grey and red granite. To the 
south also lie many pillars of red granite ; and, 
from the order in which they lie, seem to have 
belonged to a circular temple. Mo5t of them 
are fluted ,and three feet three inchesin diameter. 

On the 24th of October we set out from Alex- 
andria, in order to proceed to Rosetto, in com- 
pany with the English consul. We were ferried 
over the outlet of a lake« supposed to have been 
the lower part of the Canopic branch of the Nile. 

On the farther side is a kane, where passen- 
gers repose, secure from the attacks of the Arabs, 
who seldom pass over. The whole country is a 
sandy desert, where the sand so often shifts, that 
it would be impossible to distinguish the right 
track, were it not for a number of pillars erected 
across the plain within sight of each other. At 
one of those pillars an arch is turned, and an ear- 
then vase placed under it, which is constantly r&. 
plenished with Nile water, for the benefit of tra- 
vellers. 

. Rossctto, called Raschid by the Egyptians, is 
Situated on the west side of the branch of the 
Nile. It is the ancient Bolbitinum, and is es- 
teemed one of the most pleasant places in Egypt. 
It extends about two miles in length, and consists 
of two or three long streets. The hills about 
this town appear as if they had been the ancient 
barriers of the sea. The fine country of Delta, 
on the other side of the Nile, and two beautiful 
islands a little below the town, augment the rich^ 
ness of the landscape. To the north, gardens 
of citrons, oranges, lemons, variegated with planr 
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talions of palm-trees, fields of rice, and small 
lakes, delight the eye. 

The inhabitants have a manufactory of striped 
linens ; but the chief business of the town is the 
transportation of merchandise between this place 
and Cairo ; all European goods being brought 
hither from Alexandria by sea, and sent from 
hence, in boats, to Cairo. On this account, 
Tice-consuls and factors are stationed here to 
transact the business of each commercial nation* 

At Rosetto I saw two of those naked saints, 
who are treated with so great veneration in Egypt, 
they are commonly idiots ; but by the people in 
general are thought to be inspired. One was 
a lusty man advanced in years, the other a 
youth about eighteen. I observed the people 
kiss the hands of the latter, as he was going along 
the streets; and was informed that the women, 
when they meet them at the burial places, shew 
the same respect as was paid to a certain hea- 
then idol; and receive the same benefit from it.- 
One of these saints I myself afterwards saw sit* 
ting at the door of a mosque, without the gates 
of Cairo, and a woman on each side of him ; but 
though numbers were passing, so usual is this 
sight, that no notice was taken of it. 

On the west side of the river, about two miles 
from Rosetto, is the castle of that town. It is 
a square fabric, with round towers at the cor- 
ners, and is built of brick cased with stone. In 
this pile 1 observed several pieces of yellow mar- 
ble, covered with hieroglyphics. 

. During my stay at Rosetto, I paid a visit to 
the Greek patriarch of Alexandria, who usually 
resides at Cairo; and received all the attention 
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atad honours that are usual in the east on such 
an occasion. A lighted pipe was first brought 
by a servant, and then a saucer of sweetmeats* 
After this, coffee and sherbet were served up by 
a domestic, with a handkerchief under his arm^ 
for the guests to use* 

At taking leave, the hands of the visiters are 
sprinkled with rose water, with which the face 
is rubbed. They are then perfumed with in- 
cense ; but this last compliment is a mark of par^ 
ttcular regard* 

Every thing is performed with the greatest de- 
cency and the most profound silence. The slaves 
or servants stand at the bottom of the room, with 
their hands joined before them, and watch with 
the most sedulous attention their masters' signs* 

On the 4th of November, I embarked with 
the consul for Cairo, on board a fine galley* 
These vessels have three masts, and have one 
large handsome room for the male passengers, 
and a smaller one for the females. They have 
lattice windows all round; and sail well against 
the current with a brisk wind ; but in a calm, 
or when the wind is contrary, they are dragged 
by men along the shore, with a rope fastened 
to the mast. When they are obliged to lie by, 
as they commonly do in the night, the people 
amuse themselves by telling Arabian tales, or 
the boatmen entertain their passengers with act- 
ing low farces* 

Sailing on the Nile, in this vicinity, is very 
pleasant, from the richness and fertility of the 
country on its banks. The villages are prettily 
embosomed in palm-trees, and when the coun- 
try is overflgwed, they all appear like beautiful 
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klands. In December, which is here the inid« 
die of spring, Egypt appears in its most lovely 
dress, and exhibits the utmost vegetable luxuri- 
ance. 

Being delayed for want of wind, we visited 
the governor of a little town, who presented us 
with coffee, and at our departure sent after us a 
present of fifty eggs. On our arrival at Ouar- 
den, we also waited on the governor,, who pre- 
sented us with a lamb and one hundred, egg^^ 
and afterwards returned our visit ; when it was 
intimated that wine would be an acceptable re- 
turn for his civility, which we sent him when i% 
grew dark, to prevent giving umbrage to the 
more conscientious mussulmans. 

Next day we entered the desert of St. Maca- 
rius, where are four Copti convents, much re- 
sorted to by the Copti Christians. At a small 
distance beyond them, are the lakes of Natron, 
and the Baher BeMomah, or sea without Water* 

The night previous to the end of our voyage 
was spent in festivity and mirth. Next morn- 
ing we were joined by a number of people, that 
came to meet the consul, who, mounting a fine 
horse, was preceded by six janizaries and a man 
to sprinkle the ground, to lay the dust. In this 
manner he entered the city, followed by his 
friends riding on asses; for no Christian, except 
a consul, is allowed the privilege of a horse in 
towns. 

Before I enter on a description of Cjairo, I 
»hall finish my account of Delta and its en- 
virons, though I did not visit it till afterwards. 

Four or five miles from this branch of the 
Nile, stands Damietta, a large, ill built town, 
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chiefly inhabited by fishermen and janizaries* 
At the northern extremity is a very fine large 
tower of hewB stone, probably built by the Ma- 
malukes. The country, from hence to Gaza, is 
chiefly possessed by the Arabs, who arc under 
no regular government. The people of Dami- 
etta hare such an aversion to Christians, that they 
can scarcely escape insult This rooted dislike 
seems to have been transmitted from their 
forefathers, and to originate from the crusades, 
the chief scene of which, in Egypt, was about 
Damietta, which was taken by the Christians, 
and afterwards restored as part of the ransom of 
Lewis IX. who had fallen into the hands of the 
infidels. 

In this town I was twice or thrice insulted, 
and the black sash round my head, usually worn 
by the janizaries, was pulled ofl", which put a 
stop to my perambulation of the place. The 
chief trade here consists in the exportation of 
rice and coffee to Turkey, and the importation of 
such articles of foreign produce as tlieir necessi* 
ties require. 

Proceeding from Damietta, we passed' by'the 
large city of Mansoura, on the east side of the 
Nile, which I take to be the Tanis, called Zoan 
in the Scriptures. The canal which passes this 
town falls into the lake Menzale. The country 
on each side of this lake is very beautiful, and 
thick set with villages surrounded with palm- 
groves. 

We stopped at the port of Great Mahalla, and 
rode on asses to the city, which is large, and situ- 
ated between two canals. Here are about five 
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hundred Copti Christians, who have a little mean 
church. 

I was recommended to a merchant at this 
placen who had made four pilgrimages to Mecca, 
and was a very honest and worthy mussulman. 
He furnished me with a servant who spoke the 
Lingua Franca*, to attend me wherever I pleas- 
ed, and allowed me a very good apartment. 
Next morning he sent us a handsome collation, 
when I first tasted the butter of Egypt, and found 
it 7ery delicious. At night we were served with a 
very plentiful supper; but he did not sit down to 
table himself, though present. 

The following day I proceeded to the village of 
Baalbait. It is situated about a furlong to the east 
of the canal of Thabanea, on one of those artifi- 
cial eminences on which Busiris was probably 
built, a city rendered illustrious by its temple de- 
dicated to Isis. From the existing ruins, this tem- 
ple seems to have been about two hundred feet 
long and one hundred broad ; and, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred feet, it is inclosed by a 
mound to keep out the waters of the Nile- The 
outside of this structure was of grey granite, and 
the inside red. The capitals bore the head of Isis. 
There appears to have been four rows of twelve 
columns each, in this sacred edifice; but no- 
thing more attracted my admiration than the 
delicacy of the sculpture, which exceeds any 
thing I had ever seen. The natives, however, 
are incessantly destroying these fine remains of 
Egyptian antiquities ; and I saw some of the 
pillars cut into mill-stones* 

* This is a kind of bastard Italian. 
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From this place we proceeded toward* Cairo in 
boats. Having entered the Nile, where it rolls an 
undivided stream, we soon came to the remains 
of Hcliopolis, the Or of the sacred writings. This 
was a city of the first distinction, and famous for 
the worship of the sun. A large mound encom- 
passes the whole ; and at the entrance to the west 
are the fragments of a Sphynx, of a bright shin- 
ing yellow marble. 

Almost opposite to the gate is an obelisk sixty- 
seven feet high, and certainly there was another 
more to the northward. The priests of this city 
were the most famous in all ancient Egypt for the 
study of philosophy and astronomy, and were the 
first who computed time by years of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days. Herodotus visited this 
city, to be instructed in the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, and Strabo tells us, that in his time the 
apartments of Plato and Eudoxus were pointed 
out to the curious. 

A little to the south lies the village of Matarea, 
concerning which the Christians here have a tra- 
dition, that the holy family lay concealed at this 
place for some time after they came to Egypt; 
and add, that a tree opened its trunk to receive 
and shelter them. The Coptis even pretend to 
shew the very tree still in being. It is of that 
kind called Pharaoh's fig ; and pieces of it are 
taken away as relics. But the Romans affirm 
that the identical tree fell down, and was carried 
away by the monks to their convent at Jerusa- 
lem. Both accounts are equally improbable. 

Grand Cairo consists at present of three towns, 
a mile apart from each other; that is of Old Cai- 
ro, Cairo so called, and the port named Pulac. 
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In Old Cairo are shewn Joseph's Granaries. 
They are only square courts encompassed by 
thick brick wallS) fifteen feet high ; and the areaa 
are still filled with corn, which is covered over 
with matting* 

Here the grain is deposited which is paid as a 
tax to the grand seignior. It is brought from 
Upper Egypt, and distributed out to the soldiers • 
as a part of their pay. Notwithstanding the an- 
cient appellation, these granaries are evidently 
not earlier than the time of the Saracens. 

At the north end of Old Cairo is a magnificent 
building for raising the water of the Nile to the 
aqueduct. It is hexagonal, and each side is be« 
tween eighty and ninety feet long, and as many 
high. The water flows into a reservoir below, 
and is drawn up by five oxen, which turn as many 
Persian wheels, that empty the stream into the 
aqueduct. 

Both this edifice and the aqueduct are built of 
free-stone. The latter is supported by arches and 
piers of various dimensions, of which I counted 
two hundred and eighty-nine. 

Opposite to this water-house, is the canal that 
conveys the water to Cairo, which seems to be 
the same as was made by Trajan. Near its mouth 
they annually perform the ceremony of opening 
the sluice with great rejoicings, when the Nile 
has risen to a certain height. 

Old Cairo is of no very large extent, being only 
about two miles round. It is the port for the 
boats that come from Upper Egypt, and some of 
the beys have houses there, to which they retire 
at the rising of the Nile. The Coptis have twelve 
churches and a convent, chiefly in one quarter of 
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the town; and pretend that the holy family once 
lodged in a cave, in the church dedicated to St* 
Sergius. Some of these churches are elegantly 
adorned with columns in front ; and the altars are 
highly decorated. 

The Roman Catholics have an hospital ; and 
the Jews a synagogue, said to have been built 
about one thousand six hundred years ago in the 
same form it now retains. On- this vci-y spot 
they pretend the Prophet Jeremiah usually read 
the law : and they have a manuscript of the Bible 
■written by Ezra, which is deemed so sacred, that 
none are allowed to touch it. It is deposited in 
a niche in the wall, before which a curtain is 
drawn and lamps kept continually burning. 

Among the mosques of Old Cairo, that named 
Amrah, is the most remarkable. It has near 
four hundced columns with their capitals, which 
seem to have b^en collected from ancient build- 
ings. 

At half a league to the south of Old Cairo, is 
the great mosque of Atter-Eunaby, situated on a 
point of land projecting into the Nile. For this 
xnosque the Mahometans, have a great venera- 
tion, from the tradition that their first Caliph 
Omar, going to the place where it was afterwards 
founded in his honour, left the print of his foot 
in a piece of marble. This edifice is most extra- 
ordinary for a gallery of antique columns, ar- 
ranged with so little taste, that the capitals fre- 
quently serve as pedestals, and vice versa. 

From Old Cairo, I made a short excursion to 

the beautiful Isle of Roida, which lies opposite 

to it. This Isle is about a mile long, and has a 

Yillage of the same name at the north end j and 

c2 
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at the south end is the Mikias, or House, in 
which is the famous pillar for measuring tlie 
Nile. This is fixed in a deep bason ; the bot- 
tom being on a level with the bed of the river, 
and the water passing through it. The pillar, 
which is of the Corinthian order, is placed under 
a dome, and graduated in such a manner, that 
the rise of the waters is exactly ascertained. 

At a small distance to the north of Old Cairo, 
stands Cassaroline, where the dervises have a 
convent, and affect an extraordinary degree of 
sanctity. Round this are some beautiful gar- 
dens, planted with citrons, lemons, oranges, 
and cassia. 

New Cairo lies about a mile from the river, 
and is about seven miles in circumference. For- 
merly, however, it is said to have been much 
larger, when the commerce of the east passed 
through it. Part of the ancient walls, with the 
castle and some magnificent gates, built by the 
Mamalukes, still remain. A canal cut from the 
Nile passes through the city, and when the waters 
retire, it becomes dry, and may be passed on foot; 
but the smell of the mud and stagnated waters 
then becomes very offensive. 

One of the most singular customs at Cairo, is 
the opening of this canal. When the Nile be- 
gins to swell, a bank of earth is thrown up across 
the end of the street next the canal ; and in the 
month of August, when the stream has risen to 
a proper height, the bashaw, attended by his 
guards, proceeds on horseback along the canal, 
and coming to the end of it, strikes the bank, and 
immediately retires, while several persons in- 

ntly break it downt On his return from this 
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expedition^ he is followed by great crowds, sing- 
ing and striking each other with cudgels ; and as 
the waters flow into the channel, a number of 
men and boys throw each other into it, or volun- 
tarily amuse themselves in swimming. Fire- 
works are discharged ; and all the time the ca- 
nal is filling, every demonstration of joy is 
shewn, on account of the fertility produced by 
the approaching inundation. 

In summer, when the Nile is at its height, 
many parts of the town resemble lakes, and are 
covered with fine boats and barges, filled with 
persons of the first distinction, who spend their 
evenings on the water in company with theif 
women. Concerts of music and fire-works en- 
liven the scene. All the surrounding houses are 
illuminated, and the windows filled with spec- 
tators. 

When the waters retire, however, this pleasing 
scene is much altered. Nothing appears at first 
but mud. But, in a short time, the green com 
springs, up, and afterwards the harvest waves 
where, a few months before, the boats were 
sailing. 

The streets are narrow in general, according 
to the Turkish plan of building. Even the 
widest would only be considered as a lane in an 
European city ; and the inhabitants frequently 
cover them from one side to the other with an 
awning of slight stuff, to defend them from the 
sun. 

The principal streets have gates, which are 
shut at night, and guarded by janizaries, so that 
no person, with an ill design, can escape detec- 
tion. Several streets consist only of shops with- 
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out any dwelling houses ; and those of the same 
trade generally fix their residence in the same 
place. 

The dwelling houses, in general, make but an 
indifi'ercnt appearance towards the street ; but 
many of them are elegant and commodious with- 
in, in which all the pride of the occupiers lies. I 
visited some of the best houses at this place, and 
found that they have a saloon for "common usei 
and another for state; and every wife has sepa- 
rate apartments for herself, which have no com- 
munication with other parts of the house, except 
the common entrance for the servants in attend- 
ance, which is kept locked, and the master has 
the key* A machine, similar to those used in 
nunneries, receives or returns whatever is want- 
ed, without the parties seeing each other. 

In the city and its environs are several magni- 
ficent mosques ; but that of Sultan Hassan, near 
the foot of the castle hill, exceeds them all in the 
solidity of the building, and in its grandeur and 
magnificence, which strike every beholder. This 
structure is very lofty, and of an oblong square 
figure, crowned with a projecting cornice, and 
adorned after the Turkish style with a kind of 
grotesque carving. The entrance is inlaid with 
several kinds of marble. 

To the north* east of the town is another beau- 
tiful mosque, called Kubbe-el- Azab ; which is 
about sixty feet square, with a fine dome over it, 
raised on a base of sixteen sides, with a window 
in each. It is wainscoted round with the most 
beautiful marbles, among which are several fine 
slabs of red and green porphery. The borders 
nd the pannels are carved and gilt; and above 
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15 a sort of frieze, covered with sentences, cut in 
large gilt characters in the Couphe alphabet* 
The walls above have also many Arabic inscrip- 
tions, cut in letters of gold ; and the whole cupo- 
la is painted and gilt in the most elegant manner* 
All over the mosque are glass lamps and ostrich'i 
eggs. 

The Castle of Cairo is seated on a rocky emi- 
nence, and is said to have been built by Saladin. 
It is difficult of access; but being commanded by 
another hill to the east, it is not adapted for de- 
fence against cannon. At the west end are very 
splendid apartments, some of which are crowned 
with domes, and adorned with pictures in mosaic 
work* This part of the building is now appro- 
priated for weaving, embroidering, and prepar- 
ing the hangings and curtains, which are annu- 
ally sent to Mecca. It is reckoned a profanation 
for a Christian so much as to touch those sacred 
manufactures. 

On a higher ground stands a grand saloon^ 
called Joseph's Hall, from which there is a most 
delightful prospect of the country, the city, and 
the pyramids. 

In the western wing of the castle is a jail, in 
which, the common people say, Joseph was con- 
fined. About the centre of the castle is a large 
court, on the south side of which are the bashaw's 
apartments, and the great divaui where the beys 
assemble thrice a week* 

A stranger may enter with the consul's drago- 
man, or interpreter, and will meet with kind en- 
tertainment in the bashaw's cofFee-ruom. I had 
this honour. 
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In the castle is also a well) much admired on 
account of its depth; from which the water is 
raised by several Persian wheels turned by oxen^ 
and placed over each other. This obtains the 
appellation of Joseph's Well, not from the patri- 
arch of that name, but the Grand Vizier Joseph) 
who had the care of the work under Sultan Ma- 
homet, about seven hundred years ago. 

The whole extent of this castle is about a mile, 
and it resembles a little town ; but great part 
of it is in ruins. To the south lies Caraffa, a kind 
of suburb, at the entrance of which are some 
magnificent tombs, covered with domes, said to 
be the monuments of some of the kings of 
Egypt, though the people attribute them to the 
caliphs, the relations of Mahomet, who conquer- 
ed this country. However this may be, so great a 
veneration is paid them by the Turks, that they 
oblige the Christians, who pass this way, to de- 
scend from their asses, out of respect. 

On ascending the top of the hill which com- 
mands the castle, I observed several grottos in 
its side, raised above one another, some of them 
quite inaccessible. They are generally lofty, 
and eight or ten feet square. On the very brow 
of this hill are two apartments, with apertures 
at top, to admit the light, over which is raised a 
stand, where people of rank often retire to enjoy 
the beauty of tke almost unbounded and singu- 
larly fine prospect. 

Over the south cliff is a mosque, in which was 
interred the Sheik Dulse, who has given name 
both to the hill and the structure. Here we had 
free admittance, and were entertained with a col- 
lation before the mosque* On an eminence be- 
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jrondthc mosque is a stone building:, alout three 
feet square, on which the sheik mounts to pray on 
any extraordinary occasion. 

The greatest part of the inhabitants of Cairo 
seem to be descended from the Mamahike race. 
There are also some Greeks, many Jews, and a 
few Armenians. Of the European nations, are 
English, French and Italians settled here. When 
any of the English happen to die in any part of 
the Levant, where there is no chaplain of their 
own communion, they are interred according to 
the ceremonies of the Greek church. The Eu- 
ropean merchants,notwithstanding their confine- 
ment, contrive to spend their time agreeably 
enough among themselves. They devote the 
mornings to business, and often pass the remain- 
der of the day in the fields and gardens to the 
north of Cairo. Sometimes, indeed, they give 
up the whole day to diversions; and as a great 
part of their negociations are carried on by the 
Jews., they have a total relaxation from business 
both on the Jewish and Christian Sabbath. With 
the season, they vary their situation and mode 
of amusement. 

The trade of Cairo consists in the importation 
of broad cloths, tin, le^yd, and some other Euro- 
pean articles ; and in the exportation of coffee, 
sena, flax, and a variety of drugs, many of which 
come from Persia. The natives also import raw 
silks from the east, which they manufacture into 
silks and satins. Sugar is also made here, but it 
is not much admired. Furniture for horses, and 
many articles in brass, iron, and turnery are exe- 
cuted in this country with great perfection. In 
the province of Delta, fine matting is made of 
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dyed rushes, and considerable quantities of this 
neat and unexpensivc manufacture are disposed 
of, not only throughout the Turkish empire, but 
all Europe. 

Before wc leave Cairo, it may be proper to 
mention the peculiar manner in which chickens 
arc hatched here. They heat large ovens to a 
temperature as near as possible to that of nature, 
and then putting about eight thousand eggs into 
one of them, the chickens are hatched in twenty- 
two days. This employment is continued for 
four months, during which some hundred thou- 
sand chickens are produced. 

Should it happen to thunder, great numbers of 
the eggs miscarry ; besides, the chickens of that 
hatch are often imperfect in some of their parts. 
It is said, that the people of one village alone arc 
masters of this art of artificial incubation; and, 
that they disseminate themselves all over Egypt 
at the proper season of the year*. 

Higher up the Nile, human nature seems to lie 
torpid ; or, at least seldom displays itself in works 
of utility or ornament. Hence, commerce and 
the arts are chiefly confined to Cairo and its 
vicinity; and consequently, there is a general 
influx of people at this city. 

The pyramids, so celebrated from remote an- 
tiquity, arc some of the most illustrious monu- 
ments of art in the environs of Cairo. It is sin- 
gular enough, that such superb piles are nowhere 

• The Grand Duke of Florence procured some of the 
persons accustomed to this manner of hatcli'in|; chickens, 
who were actually successful in his dominions; and M. 
Reaumur, after many experiments found it practicable in 
^rance. 
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to be found but in Egypt ; for in any other country, 
pyramids are rather puerile and diminutive imi* 
tatlons of those of Egypt, than attempts at appro- 
priate magnificence* 

The pyramids are utuated on a rock, at the 
foot of the high mountains which bound the Nile, 
and separate Egypt from Lybia* Unquestionably, 
they wfire all intended as places of sepulture; 
but their architecture, as well externally as inter- 
nally, is extremely different, whether we regard 
distribution, materials* or grandeur. Some are 
open, some close, and others ruinous. Indeed, 
they have all sustained moreor less damage, from 
the lapse of time, as well as from actual demo- 
lition. However, considering the astonishing 
number of ages that must have passed away since 
their erection, it is rather ipatter of surprise, that 
they should be so perfect as they are, than that 
they should be partially injured. They are cer- 
tainly works of the remotest antiquity : the very 
epocha of their foundations was lost at the time 
when the first Greek philosophers travelled into 
Egypt. 

It is not, indeed, improbable that the inven- 
tion of pyramids was antecedent to the discovery 
of arches and columns. It is, in fact, a mortify- 
ing consideration, that the most durable and mag- 
nificent works in architecture have originated 
from ignorance of the arts and sciences. The 
famous aqueducts of the ancients, whose remains 
excite the wonder of the present times, were cer- 
tainly owing to a want of knowledge of the first 
principles of hydrostatics. 

It is a common tradition in Egypt that, an- 
ciently, there were giants in that country, wh» 

VOL. XIII. n 
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raised the pyramids, and the vast palaces and 
temples, whose remains are scattered about. 
But this ridiculous opinion is confuted by observ- 
ing, that, had this been the case, the gates and 
doors of the buildings would have been propor- 
tionate to the height of the occupiers ; but as they 
are of the ordinary dimensions, we may conclude, 
that they were erected by people of the com- 
mon size* Indeed, the passages in the pyra- 
mids are barely lage enough to admit a man of 
our own times ; and the coffin, in the largest 
and and last pyramid, is an incontestible proof 
of the falsity of such an opinion, since it deter- 
mines the size of the prince's body, for whom the 
pyramid was built. 

The principal pyramids are situated about 
three hours sail up the Nile, near the place where 
the ancient Memphis is supposed to have stood. 
The four most remarkable fabrics of this kind 
are nearly on the diagonal line, and about four 
hundred paces from each other. The four faces 
exactly correspond to the four cardinal points. 
The two most northern are the largest, and their 
perpendicular height has been calculated at five 
hundred feet. The bottom of the first is exact- 
ly six hundred and ninety-three English feet 

• square, and therefore covers more than eleven 
aci*es of land. The inclined plane is irqual to the 
base, and the angles and base form an equilate- 
ral triangle. 

The number of steps have been variously com* 
}>uted I but they are between two hundred and 
seven , and two hundred and twelve. These steps, 

. or layers, are from two and a half to four feet 
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high, and are broad in proportion to their 
heigjht. 

The other two pyramids are much less in mag^- 
nitude, but they have some peculiarities deserving^ 
notice. It appears that the rock at the foot of 
the mountains has been smoothed with the chisel, 
and that this rocky plain is about eighty feet 
perpendicular above the level of the ground, over- 
flowed by the Nile. Yet in this space we iind a 
number of shells and petrified oysters among 
the sand which covers the rocks; and in this 
quarter too, are picked up those beautiful flint 
stones, which, on account of the singularity of 
their colours, are more esteemed than agate for 
SDu£P boxes and the handles of knives. 

The most northern of these pyramids is the 
only one that is open, and with it I shall begin 
my descripiion. The external part is construct- 
ed of great square stones, cut out of the rock 
which extends along the Nile, where the quar- 
ries are still visible, from which they have been 
taken* The size of these stones is uneqal, but 
they have all the figure of a prism, that they may 
He close together. It might be imagined, that 
each range would form an even step round the 
pypamid ; but this is not the case ; and hence 
the reason that different travellers disagree about 
the number of the courses. It seems, indeed, 
that regularity was no farther attended to than 
was necessary to preserve the pyramidal form, 
and for the facility of the work. 

The external layers have neither mortar nor 
cramps ; but in the body of the pyramid, a kind 
of cement it used, composed of lime, earth, and 
play. The only foundation is the surface of the 
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rock, as may be plainly perceived at the four 
corners. 

The wind has casually and in length of time 
blown up a ridge of sand, which affords a com- 
modious ascent to the entrance of the pyramid, 
which is forty-eight feet from the ground. On 
reaching this entrance, it is usual to discharge a 
pistol, to frighten away the bats; after which, 
two Arab guides, whom it is necessary- lo en- 
gage, enter and remove the sand, with which the 
pass'^ge is almost stopped up. 

This being done, yon strip to the shirt, on ac- 
count of the excessive heat constantly felt in the 
pyramids, and in this condition proceed, each 
with a wax candle in his hand. Being iirrivcd at 
the extremity of the gallery where the passage la 
forced, you find an opening barely sufficient 
to crawl through. Having passed this strait, 
which is about six feet Ibng, you come to a 
large apartment, where it i« common to tak« 
some refreshments, that you may have more 
strength and resolution to penetrate into the se* 
cond gallery. 

Almost all the passages are three feet and aC 
half square, and lined with white marble, highly 
polished, which, with the acclivity of the way, 
would render it impassable, were it not for little 
holes cut for resting the feet in. However, by 
observing these holes, you proceed without dan- 
ger, to the end of the second passage, where is a 
resting-place, and on the right hand, an opening 
into a kind of well, without any steps, and which 
is, in fact, a perpendicular pipe, tenanted oixly by 
bats. 
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Here the third gallery commences, leading to 
the inferior chamber, in a horizontal direction* 
Before the chamber are some stones ivhich in- 
terrupt the way; but having passed them, you 
enter the chamber which has a sharp-pointed 
vault, and wholly cased with granite, once per- 
fectly polished; but now tarnished with the 
smoke of the torches used in visiting it. 

Having visited the lower chamber, you return 
to the resting-place, and ascend the fourth gal- 
leryi at the extremity of which is a little plat- 
form* Here you must commence climbing 
again ; but having proceeded a little way, you 
soon find a new opening, where you may stand 
upright* At length, by stopping ior the last 
time, you pass the remainder of the fifth gallery, 
which conducts, in a horizontal line, to the upper 
chamber. This, like the foraier, is coated with 
granite. On the left side is a coffin of the same 
material, in the figure of a paralklopiped, cjuite 
plain. On being struck with a ki^y, it sounds 
like a bell. 

Near this coffin is a very deep hole, which 
probably, leads to a cavity underneath. In this 
chamber, also, are two narrow passages, almost 
filled up with the stones which the curious have 
thrown in, to ascertain their depth. A pistol 
fired in this room makes a report like thunder. 

When you leave the pyramid, which must be 
by retracing the same steps, it is necessary to 
use every precaution to prevent the ill effects 
tliat would arise from a sudden transition from 
an extreme heat to a temperate air. Having 
provided against this, you ascend the top of this 
pyramid to enjoy the prospect of the surroun^' 
n 2 
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mg cmmtry 9 which ia truly delightfuh The usaal 
^sccnt ift' by the Cftstern angle ; but it is neces* 
sary to select the mofK convenient steps as you 
advance, for, in the straight line, sometimes one 
is too high, or another mouldered away. 

Having reached the top, you are amused with 
the names of many people, of different nations^ 
who have visited this pyramid, and are ambitious 
to transmit the memory of the feat to poste- 
rity. The entrance of the chambers also bears 
many marks of the universal passion, the love of 
fame. 

The second pyramid appears still more Ic^y 
than the first, on account 'of the elevation of its 
foundation ; but, in fact, there is no real differ- 
ence in this respect. However, this pyramid is 
so well closed, that no trace remains of its 
ever being opened, and its summit is coated 
In such a manner with polished granite, that 
the most intrepid would not attempt to scale it. 

Near this are the ruins of a temple, the stones 
of which are of a prodigious size, being, most of 
them, six feet in breadth and depth, and sixteen 
or seventeen in length. This structure must 
have once been singularly superb. The length 
of its front is one hundred and eighty feet, and 
its depth one hundred and sixty. 

By an imperceptible descent you arrive at the 
Sphynx, whose enormous bulk attracts the admi- 
ration of every spectator. It is cut out of the solid 
rock, and is said to have been the sepulchre of 
Amasis. The height is twenty-seven feet; the 
beginning of the breast is thirty-three feet wide ; 
and it is about one hundred and thirteen fe«t 
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finm the forepart of the neck to the taiU The 
' nose i& sadly mutilated by wanton aggression* 

The third pyramid is one hnndred feet lower 
than the other two. It is closed like the second^ 
and is destitute of any coating. On the east 
was also a temple, of great extent, constructed 
of the same kind of enormous stones as the 
former. 

The fourth pyramid is still one hundred feet 
lower than the third. It is also without coating, 
and is closed ; but there are no vestiges of a tern* 
pie connected with it* Its chief singularity is^ 
that its summit is terminated by a single large 
stone, which originally appears to have been a 
pedestal. 

These four grand pyramids are surrounded 
by a number of smalier ones, which have in 
general been opened ; and two of them are so 
ruinous, that the chamber is no longer distin* 
guishable. 

Soon after I visited the pyramids of Saccara, 
about ten miles distant from those of Memphis* 
Having letters of recommendation to the sheik, 
he promised to attend me to the pyramids, 
which are situated at the foot of the mountains, 
in a plain of such elevation, that it is never 
overflowed by the Nile. It appears that the 
ancient city of Memphis extended neaiiy to this 
place. 

One of the most lofty of those piles is called 
the Great Pyramid of the North* As part of 
this has tumbled down, I was obliged to measure 
it at a distance, by beginning opposite to the 
angles ; and proceeding in this manner, I found 
the north side to be seven hundred and ten feet. 
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uid the east six hundred and ninety. The per- 
peodicular height is three hundred and forty-fiyc 
feet; and it contains one hundred and fifty-six 
steps, each from two to three feet high. 

This pyramid is built of the same materials as 
the rest, but was cased with a fine hard stone, part 
of which still remains. On the north side, about 
a third part of the height up, is an entrance tbree 
feet and a half wide, and four feet two inches 
deep. We entered here, and found rests for the 
feet; but it was with great difficulty we made 
our way for the last twenty-five feet« on account 
of the sand. Having, however, effected our pas- 
sage, we came to a large room, twenty-two feet 
and a half longi and ek^ven feet ten inches wide. 
At the height of ten feet, a tier of stones pro- 
jected five inches inwards ; and in the same man* 
ner, twelve other tiers projected each farther than 
the other till they closed atop. 
' To fhe west of this is a similar apartment ; and 
at the farther end of both, in the middle of the 
fifth and sixth tiers, is a door in each, conduct- 
ing into small rooms lined with a smooth white 
stone. 

A mile to the^outh-east stands the Great Pyra- 
mid of the South, as it is called, which is six hun- 
dred feet square at the base. It seems to incline 
with a greater angle from the height of two hun* 
dred and eighty feet, than it does below. . This 
appears to have been cased ; but the external sur- 
face is so worn, or demolished, that it is impos* 
ftible to ascend its summit. 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the 

eastward, is another pyramid, constructed of 

**nt bricks which seems to have been made 
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of the mud of the Nile. Some of those bricks I 
Ibund to be thirteen inches and a half long^t six 
atid a half broads and four and three quarters 
thick. This pile is much crumbled and mined. 
Its perpendicular height is one hundred and fifty 
feet, and at the top it measured forty-three by 
thirty-five feet. The ascent is very easy. 

The other pyramids are of stone, and arc of 
different magnitudes ; but all much injured by 
time. They amount to nearly twenty in number. 

Having finished my survey <^ these immense 
piles, I visited the catacombs, which lie in the 
same plain ; and was first conducted to that of 
the mummies. The entrance to this is by a kind 
of funnel about four feet square, and twenty 
deep, cut through a slaty rock ; but covered with 
sand, which, frequently shifting, fills up the aper« 
tures. 

I descended by means of a rope ladder, not 
without being incommoded by the sand falling 
from the top. Having reached the bottom, I 
ibund myself in a passage, five feet wide, and 
fifty long, almost filled with sand. At the extre- 
mity of'thfs I turned down another passage on 
the left hand, about six feet high, on one side of 
which were compartments with benches, about 
two feet above the floor. On these, I imagine, 
the mummies were placed. On the ether side 
are narrow cells, just large enough to admit a 
coffin. At the end of this gallery I entered ano- 
ther on my right, on each side of which were 
niches, apparently designed for the reception of 
coffins in an upright posture. 

From this passage are cut oblong square apart* 
ments, filled with the remains of mumiviies; andt 
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probably, hei*e the inferior persons of a familf 
were deposited* and piled upon one another, 
while the chief persons were placed in the niches. 
Each family had, perhaps, originally its burying^ 
place ; and, as the descendants multiplied, they 
brdnched out these sepulchral grots* 

I next visited the catacomb of the birds, which 
has the same kind of entrance, only deeper. This 
subterraneous receptacle is much more magni* 
ficent than the others; being the sepulchre of 
such birds and animals as were the objects of 
adoration by the ancient Egyptians, and which 
they embalmed with tlie utmost care% and depo- 
sited in earthen vases, closely luted over. In one 
of the irregular apartments, I saw larger jars, 
which, probably, were intended for dogs and 
other animals ; of which some have been foundi 
but they are now become rare. 

According to Herodotus, there were certain 
persons employed in the business of embalming, 
who received a recompence according to the 
excellMice of their workmanship. In the most 
esteemed method of embalming, they extracted 
the brains by the nose with a crooked iron instru- 
ment, and then poured in drugs. Afterwards, 
they opened the body, took out the entrails, and 
washed the cavity with palm-wine ; and having 
rubbed into it perfumes, filled it up with myrrh, 
cassia, and other spices, and then sewed it up. 

This being done, they washed the body with 
nitre, and, after an interval of seventy days, 
having washed it again, they rolled it in swathes 
of linen, besmearing it with gums. The rela- 
tions then took the body home, and inclosing it 
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in a coffin fitted to the shape, placed it in the 
catacombs. 

Another mode of embalming was, by injecting^ 
turpentine of cedar, with. a pipe, into the body; 
and, after salting it for seventy days, the pipe 
was drawn out, which brought the bowels With 
it. The nitre dried up the flesh, leaving nothing 
but skin and bones. The third, and least expen- 
sive method, was by purifying the inside with 
salt and water, and salting it for the usual space 
of seventy days. 

If we may credit Diodonis, it appears there 
was a still more perfect mode of embalming than 
either of those we have mentioned ; for, he in- 
forms us, that the eyebrows, eyelashes, and the 
form and appearance of the whole body, was so 
well preserved, that it might be known by the 
features; and that many of the noble Egyptians 
kept the remains of their ancestors in bouses 
adorned at a great expense, and had the pleasure 
of viewing their progenitors long after they were 
.removed from this mortal scene. It does not 
appear, however, that any bodies have been dis- 
covered embalmed in this style* 

I brought a body with me from Egypt in a 
Wooden coffin, filled up to the body with lineti 
and fine plaster. Four folds of cloth covered the 
head, the upper one painted blue. Under these 
was a composition of gum and cloth, half an inch 
thick ; and next to the skin was a coat of bitu- 
men, about the thickness of a wafer. The hinder 
part of the head was filled with bitumen, which 
had been poured in at the nose, and had pene- 
trated even into the bone of the skull. 
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The bodf was swathed in bandages of linenj 
about three quarters of an inch wide, under 
which were four folds of cloth, then a swathe 
two inches broad, and under that eight different 
bandages of the same breadth. Under this was 
« trust of linen, about an ineh thick, almost burnt 
to ashes, but closely adhering, by means of the 
gums with which it had been smeared. 

The arms were laid across the breast, the rigbife 
hand lying over the left. From the hips to the 
feet were eight bandages, two inches broad; and 
under these were others, an inch thick, which 
were consumed by time and the heat of the 
^rugs. 

The cofiin was composed of two pieces of 
wood, hollowed so as to receive the body, which 
being put together were fastened with broad pegs 
in the top part, let into mortices in the under. 
It was cut into the shape of a human body, and 
covered with a thin plaster, and painted. 

On returning from visiting the catacombs, and 
unlocking the door of the room which the sheik 
had allotted for my use, a little girl, about eight 
years old, ran full butt against me, and on laying 
lioid of her, she cried out ; however, I instantly 
let her go, as it is deemed a great affront for any 
one to lay hands on the fair &ex. 

I found a hole was made in the ceiling, b^ 
which this damsel had been let down to plund&r 
my baggage; but as I caught her in time, little, 
was lost ; and though vexed at this treatment, I 
thought it prudent to dissemble. 

Next morning I took my leave, and was fur- 
nished by the sheik with a servant to conduct 
-: to Cairo. 
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Being recommendedtothc cashif, or governor, 
of Faiume, who was going into that province, I 
joined him at Old Cairo, at the house of Osman 
Bey, who treated me with great civility ; and 
next morning we set out. We first came to 
Mocanan, a large village, adorned with fine plan- 
tations of palm*trees ; and, two miles farther, lay 
Metrahenny, where I observed heaps of ruins, 
probably part of a rampart, thrown up to defend 
the ancient city of Memphis. 

We then passed over the canal of the pyra- 
mids, and halting, I spread my carpet at a dis- 
tance; but the cashif politely invited me to 
join him, and I partook of his collation of bread, 
raw onions, and a kind of pickled cheese. We 
took up our lodgings for the night in a grove 
of palm trees; and the cashif shewed me the 
same hospitality as before ; for which I remune- 
rated him with some liquors I carried with me. 

Next day we ascended some low sandy hills, 
which abound with the Egyptian pebble. We 
afterwards crossed a rugged sandy desert and then 
came to a vale, bounded by low hills, composed 
of large oyster-shells, with an admixture of clay. 
At length we arrived at Tamiea, from whence a 
canal runs into the lake Moeris. 

The Arabs, who came out on horseback to meet 
the cashif, amused themselves with the exercise 
of pikes as they rode along. Coming at last to 
the village of Sennours, we took up our lodg- 
ings with the governor, who prepared a sump- 
tuous supper for the cashif. It consisted of small 
sheep roasted whole, lamb, pilaw, fowls, and vari- 
ous other dishes. At the head of the table sat the 
cashif, with the principal people round him. I re- 
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tained my seat on the sofa till he called me to his 
place, and shewed me great civility. 

It is customary for every one, when his repast 
is finished, to rise, wash his hands, and take a 
draught of water: thus there is a constant suc- 
cession, till at last, the poor come in, and eat up 
Avhat is left ; for the Arabs never save any of the 
viands once brought to their tables. When they 
kill a sheep, they dress the whole, call in their 
neighbours to partake of it, and afterwards re- 
turn to bread, and other humble fare, without a 
wish for higher luxuries. Happpy people ! that 
can enjoy the casual good without lamenting that 
it is not permanent ! 

We were now in the fertile province of Arsi- 
iioe, said to be the finest spot in all Egypt, and 
the only part which naturally produces olives* 
Pursuing our journey, we passed the ruins of the 
ancient Arsinoe, and at last arrived at Faiume. 

This town is the residence of the cashif or go- 
vernor of the province and is about two miles 
in compass. It is neither well built nor very 
populous ; but is inhabited by several opulent 
persons and Arab shieks, who have a chief that 
possesses great influence. 

The inhabitants manufacture mats; and are 
famous for the distillation of rosewater, which is 
much used in their cookery, and likewise to sprin- 
kle their guests. They have also some other 
branches of trade and manufacture. 

Here the Franciscans of the Convent of Jeru- 
salem, who go under the name of physicians, 
have a convent, and the Coptis a church, at sonie 
distance from the town. 
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Many vineyards lie in the environs, particular- 
ly to the westward, where the Christians make 
very good white wine. 

I was Indulged with an apartment in the go- 
Ternor's house, and his people advised me to 
send back my horses, promising that I should 
be well supplied ; but I was deceived in this res- 
pect* My provisions were daily sent to my 
room, and occasionally the cashif invited me to 
his table, when the liquor went plentifully round 
with a degree of hilarity I little expected to find 
nmong Turks. The fact, however is, in private 
they lay aside their gravity, and can be as jocular 
as the Europeans. 

While I was here, it hailed one morning, and 
rained the following night, which the natives 
were so far from con&idering as a blessing, that 
they observed rain was productive of scarcity, 
mid that the inundation of the Nile alone was ser- 
viceable. 

On leaving Faiume, I proceeded to the south- 
west, and, about three miles distant, saw a very 
remarkable obelisk of red granite, called the Pillar 
of Bijige, from the village of the same name. It 
is forty three feet high, and each side is divided 
by lines into three columns, each covered with 
hieroglyphics. 

Our journey now lay chiefly through groves of 
young palms, vineyards, and cornfields; and, af- 
terwards, we came, to the Canal of Bahr-Joseph, 
which one is hundred yards broad, and runs into 
the lake Mceris. The country to the west is 
called Nesle where, in the middle of February, I 
have seen the barley of that year cut and 
threshed ! a proof how forward the b^vest is ii^ 
this district. 
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Nesle is a large village close to the Nile. 
The cashif had favoured me with a letter to the 
sheik; hut as he was from home, one of tht chief 
Arabs agreed, for about three guineas, to fuis 
iiish me with four of his countrymen on horse- 
back, and a camel to carry water and provisions. 
We set forward early the next morning, and, 
proceeding to the north-west, soon entered on a 
sandy plain, which having crossed, we had a 
distant view of the Temple of the Labyrinth. 
About a league from it, I observed several heaps 
of ruins, covered with sand, and many stones 
scattered around, the only remaining vestiges 
of what is called the Town of Caroon. 

This is, unquestionably, the spot where once 
stood the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus 
says was built by the twelve kings of Egypt, 
when the government was divided into twelve 
parts, as so many palaces for them to assemble 
in and transact the affairs of state and religion* 
" Of the Labyrinth," he adds, *' there are twelve 
saloons, or covered courts, with opposite gates; 
six towards the north, and six towards the south, 
in continued lines, surrounded by one com« 
mon walK The apartments are on two floors, 
the one under ground, and the other above it ; 
each consisting of one thousand five hundred 
apartments* Those above ground I have seen ; 
but those below, containing the sepulchres of the 
kings and the sacred crocodiles, the rulers of the 
Egyptians are averse to shew. The upper apart- 
ments appeared to transcend all human works. 
The roof of the whole is stone, as well as the 
walls. The latter are adorned with sculpture. 
Each saloon has a peristyle of white stones, ad« 
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mirably jointed. Close to the line where the La* 
byrinth terminates, is a pyramid of two hundred 
toid forty feet, on which large animals are en- 
graven." 

This was such an extraordinary building, that 
Dsdalus came on purpose to see it, and built the 
celebrated labyrinth in Crete, for king Minos^ 
on the same model. But little now remains of 
(hese boasted worksof art, except heaps of ruinsy 
broken pillars, shattered walls, and corniceSf 
paany of which are of brown marble. 

In traversing the spot where this magnificent 
structure once stood, I came to the foundation 
of an oblong square building, formed of a reddish 
stone or marble. More eastward are the re- 
mains of another oblong square edifice of white 
hewn stone, plastered over, with a sort of bas9 
' and plinth ranging round. At length we came 
to some remains of the grand structure itself^ 
which is now called the Castle of Caroon. It 
had a portico of rustic work, almost demolished. 
The front is very ruinous; the upper story in 
the centre is fallen down ; but in the other parts 
are forty-four tiers of stone, each nine inches 
deept and, consequently, the ruins are thirty* 
three feet high. Within this building are four 
rooms, with door-places crowned with double 
Gomices, together with ornaments of the winged 
globe ; and over each, is the representation of a 
false door, also ornamented with double cornices, 
and one of them adorned with sculptures of 
hawks. 

Many stones are dispersed about the plain near 
the buikiingy among which are several globular 
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ones that seem to have composed the shafts of 
columns. 

Having viewed those ruins, I returned to 
FaiumC) and from thence set out*-with a caravan 
for Cairo. The first night we lay at Tamieai 
and next day reached Dashour, and the following 
came to Saccara, from which it is an easy jour- 
ney to Cairo* 

Having adopted the resolution of sailing up 
the Nile into Upper Egypt, the consul procured 
me letters of recommendation to the Bey of 
Girge, the prince of Achmim, and the great 
sheik of Fourshout. I furnished myself with 
necessaries for such an expedition ; not forget- 
ting arms and ammunition for our defence. 

I had the good fortune to meet with a boat 
belonging to the prince of Achmim, and to be 
introduced to Malim Soliman, a very worthy 
Copti, who had taken his passage in it. This 
person had the principal management of the 
prince's affairs, though he declined accepting any 
office under his government* 

It was thought proper, that I should assume a 
name familiar to the people among whom I was 
to travel, and, accordingly, it was agreed that I 
should be called Malim, or Master Joseph. I had 
suffered my beard to grow, and put on the habit 
of a Copti, with the black gown of ceremony, 
and other usual appendages. Besides, I had 
furnished myself with the blue vestment, which 
18 put on over all, as a convenient disguise, when 
I chose to land. 

Thus equipped, I set out with my servant, and 
adragomaU} on the 6th of December, 1737, in a 
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small hired boat, and at night overtook the great 
boat at Turphaier, which stands, in what I take 
to be the Isle of Heracleopolis* The great boats 
have a mast about the centre, and another towards 
the prow. Part of the boat is covered with mat* 
ting, by means of poles set upright, with others 
tied across at the top, under which awning the 
passengers sit by day, or repose by night* 

Next day, proceeding with a gentle gale, we 
had a view of the pyramids of Saccara and Dash- 
our* We passed many villages, and lay by at 
night, as is customary in this navigation near 
Righah. 

The succeeding day, having little wind, we 
landed on the eastern shore, at the convent of St« 
Anthony. There, as in most of the Egyptian 
monasteries, the priests are secular, and live with 
their wives and chiltlren. Several of them were 
employed in carrying stones to repair their con- 
vent, and, taking us for officers come to demand 
their poll-tax, wished to dissemble their num- 
bers ; but being undeceived, they shewed us all 
the attention in their power. 

They have a pretty neat church, and say, that 
St. Anthony, their patroiu was the first founder 
of a monastic life. As crocodiles are hardly 
ever seen so low as this, they are fond of repeat- 
ing stories, that if they came so far, they imme- 
diately turn on their backs. This, no doubts 
they wish to ascribe to the influence of the 
saint. 

We next reached Benesuief, a town built of 
unburnt brick, about a mile round. It is a capi- 
tal of the province of the same name, and the 
residence of a bey* The inhabitants carry on a 
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considerable manufacture of striped narrow car* 
pet stufff made of wool and coarse thread. . 

Passing several places of little note, we came 
to fiibeh) a small town where there is a convent 
of St* George ; and soon after reached the Isle 
of Fetnct a most fertile and delightful spot, 
where we staid the night* 

On the 9th we continued our voyage, but met 
with nothing remarkable till the 13th, when^ 
coming to some hills, and the men being obliged 
to tow the boat along, I landed, and observed 
numerous grottos cut in the face of the moun- 
tains, which were, doubtless, places of sepulture* 
All these hills are rocks of petrified shells, chiefly 
of the cockle kind. 

On the 14th we passed by Minis, the residence 
of the governor of the province of the same name, 
and came up with the ruins of AntinoopoliS) 
built by Adrian in honour of his favourite Anti- 
nous, who was drowned there. It is said, that 
this city was once three miles in circumference* 
Among other ruins, 1 saw a large pillar with a 
Corinthian capital, on the top of which was a 
square stone, probably the pedestal of a statue. 

Near this place is a Christian village, named 
Ebadie, whose greatest security among such a 
people, seems to be a notion, that no Mahometan 
can live higher up. Farther on is Maloni, a 
place which makes a tolerable appearance. It u 
at the head of nine villages, which compose a 
small principality belonging to Mecca, and is 
subject to the Emir Hadge, who has the care of 
conducting the caravan to Mecca. This district 
usually supplies Mecca with three hundred and 

Sety thousand adeps, or sacks, of corn annually^ 
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which are transported by the way of Cairo and 
the Red Sea. 

Three miles from this town is the village of 
Archomdunain, built on the ruins of an ancient 
city, perhaps Hermopolis. It seems to have been 
of an irregular form, and stands near two miles 
from the river, l^ittle appears but heaps of ruins • 
scattered over the site of the old city, except a 
grand portico of a temple, consisting of twelve 
pillars, nine feet in diameter. These pillars are 
covered with hieroglyphics, and the ceiling is 
adorjied with st^s. 

. In sailing along the Nile from Sonadi to Man^ 
falouth, grottos appeared cut in the mountains, 
once the abode of hermits, but occupied at pre^ 
sent, by a race of piratical Arabs, who, secure in 
their mountains, despise the terrors of the 
Turkish government, and pay very little respect 
to their own sheik. 

I observed several openings in the mountains, 
strewed with the ruins of walls built of unburnt 
brick ; and heard some echos in tlie rocks, so dis* 
tincty that not a syllable was lost. 

The mosques ofManfalouth give it ahandsome 
appearance at a distance. The adjacent country 
is very fertile, and abounds in a variety of fruits. 
Opposite this town, on the eastern border of the 
Nile is a Copti convent, absolutely inaccessible. 
Those, who wish to enter it, are raised in a 
basket by means of a pulley, from which it has 
obtained the appellation of the Pulley Con« 
vent. 

On the I5th we passed by Sciout, which stands 
about two miles from the river, on a beautiful 
varied eminence. A large lake adjoins the city. 
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filled by a canal from the Nile, over which is a 
bridge of three Gothic arches. 

This may be reckoned one of the most elegant 
cities in Egypt. It is well built, and adorned 
with gardens. A cashif resides here, who go^ 
yerns the province of the same name. 

The Coptis, who are about five hundred iii 
number, have a bishop, and a church, a^out a 
league distant from the city. I conjecture Sciout 
must have been the Antxpolis of antiquity, sq 
called from Antaeus, vanquished by Hercules. 

In some mountains in the vftinity are grottos, 
of great elevation from the plain. Having passed 
the first gate, you enter a spacious saloon, sup- 
ported by hexagonal pillars cut out of the solid 
rock. The rocks have formerly been ornamented 
with painting and gilding; the latter still glitters 
on all skies. Above this is another apartmenty 
which is entered with great difficulty, by climb- 
ing up on the outside. It has no pillars, but is 
painted like the first. On each side of this se* 
cond saloon is a tomb, hewn out of the same 
rock with the apartment. One is open, but the 
other IS closed. Various other communications 
may be traced here, but none of them are now 
passable. 

About a mile to the west of the river, lies 
Aboutig, a pretty large town, perhaps the 
Hypsele of the ancients: near which we saw the 
encampment of an Arabian sheik^ whose autho- 
rity extends over this district. 

We Arrived in the evening at Gaua-Kiebre* 
Here are to be seen the remains of a beautiful 
portico, containing eighteen pillars in three rows* 
a^ enriciied with hieroglyphics, and executed im 
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the most masterly style. The temple to which 
this belonged seems to have been a most magni- 
ficent pile. Some of the stones of which it was 
coRHtructed still remain, and measure twenty- 
one feet in length, eight in breadth, and lour in 
depth. 

On the 1 6th we entered the territories of the 
prince of Achmim, ^nd visited the g^rotto of the 
£etmou9 serpent, called Heredy, or Haridi, which 
lies near Raigny. 

This grotto is the tomb of a pretended Turkish 
saint, and is adorned with an elevated cupola. 
The Arabs have a tradition that Sheik Heredy 
died and was buried here ; and that God, out of a 
particular regard, transformed him into a serpent 
that never dies; but is endowed with the power 
of healing diseases, and conferring favours on 
its votaries. 

It appears, however, that this miraculous ser- 
pent is a respecter of persons, and is most pro- 
pitious to the prayers of the great. If a sheik 
is attacked with any disorder, the serpent has 
the complaisance to sufler himself to be carried 
to his house without ceremony; but a person of 
the common rank must not only mak* a vow to 
be grateful, but send a spotless virgin on this im- 
poitant embassy, for the fair and the chaste 
alone can have any influence on him. The maid, 
on appearing before the serpent, makes her hum- 
ble compliments, and requests he will permit 
her to carry him to the afflicted person. If she 
is pure, the reputed divinity begins moving his 
tail, on which the virgin redoubles her entreaties ; 
and, at Jast, the serpent springs up into her bo- 
som, and in that position is carried in great state, 
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and with loud acclaims to the house of the sick» 
The priests of this miraculous physician con- 
stantly attend his motions ; and the faith of the 
ignorant devotee sometimes operates a cure, 
ivhich is always ascribed to the favour of the ser- 
pent. A Christian, however, must not be present 
at these ceremonies, as, it is said, the serpent 
would, in that case, instantly disappear. It is 
more probable, however, that his priests are ap- 
prehensive that their impostures should be detect- 
ed, and, therefore, they will not risk the event 
before strangers. 

The Arabs boldly assert that were this reptile 
cut in pieces, the parts would instantly reunite ; 
and that nothing can destroy what was destined to 
be immortal. The Christians, not much more 
enlightened than the Ariibs, believe this to be the 
devil himself, and, on the authority of Tobit, they 
say that this is the place to which the angel Ra- 
phael banished the demon Asmodi. 

It is almost needless to say, that both Arabs 
and Christians are equally the dupes of the 
priests of this sacred serpent. They have taught 
their charge the part be is to act, or perhaps 
have charins to lull him into submission ; and 
when he dies, it is an easy matter to substitute 
another in his room. The priests, who are pro* 
bably excellent jugglers, can perform all that is 
ascribed to the serpent without working any 
miracle. The delusions of hopei operating on 
weak minds have a very powerful effect. 

But what, it may be asked, is there more ab- 
surd in ali this belief, than we find recorded of 
the ancient Romans, who piously gave credit to 
the fable, that JLsculapius, under the form of a 
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serpent, was brought to Rome, and removed a 
vasting pestilence ? 

On the 17th, we reached Achmim, which 
stands on an eminence about a mile to the east- 
ward of the Nile, from whence it has a canal 
that almost encircles the town. This I suppose 
to be the ancient Panopolis, once celebrated for 
ks artificers in stone. It is now the residence of 
the prince of Achmim, whose family, a few gene- 
rations ago, purchased of the grand seignior, the 
grant of a large territory. Several pillars of red 
granite stand in a square of the town ; and in a 
mosque many handsome pillars, probably taken 
from an ancient temple, whose ruins are still 
visiMe* 

'Being recommended to the Franciscan mis« 
sionaries by their prefect, I was entertained very 
hospil^ly at their convent ; and was visited by 
many of the Catholic Qoptis. 

Soon after I waited on the prince, in company 
Wtth31alim Soliman, and presented a letter from 
Osman Bey, and some glass vessels. The prince 
i^peared in a Turkish habit, and received me 
with great civility. He is much beloved by his 
subjects, and the Christians are particularly 
Javoured here. The father of the present sove- 
reign was suspected of being a Christian, having 
married a Christian slave ; and five hundred sol- 
diers were sent to conduct him to Cairo ; but 
escaping to the mountains with the missionaries, 
he eluded the pursuit, and returning to his capi- 
tal, soon after died in peace. 

We spent some time in visiting the town and 
its environs. At a few miles distance, in a nar- 
row valley, between two steep precipices, stands 
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the convent of Dermadoiul, a most gloomy re* 
treat, wholly cut out of the rock, except a small 
brick church. 

Beyond this monastery is a steep ascent up 
the valley, and the nearer end is so obstructed 
with fragments of stones that have fallen from 
the mountain, as to be impassable for horses. 
It appears as if this had been a retreat in times 
of danger^ and that it afterwards became fre- 
quented on accoimt of the fine water which 
trickles from the rocks, the only natural element 
I saw in Egypt, which was not derived from the 
Nile. 

Leaving this valley, we came to the village of 
EI-Gourney, where the hills are cut out into a 
sepulchral grotto in several stories, with rooms 
and niches for the reception of the dead. Several 
of the apartments are painted, and have an Ibis 
represented in the ceiling, and some grotesque 
figures on the sides- 

We next visited two magnificent convents, on 
the west of the Nile. On passing through Sou- 
ad gy, a Copti pressed us to take coffee with him, 
and to partake of a collation of dates, bread, and 
turtle. At our departure he generously invited 
us to return and lodge or dine with him. 

Having passed several lakes formed by the in^ 
nndation of the Nile, we an'ived at length at the 
convent of Der-Embabshai, surrounded by an 
extensive fosse. The gate to the north is orna- 
mented with Corinthian pilasters, and on the en- 
tablature is a relief of St. George. 

The mon^s prepared a collation for us in a 
corner of the church, the only place they had to 
'Hiceive us in. Next morning we viewed the 
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Great Convent, where we observed several frag- 
inent^ of ancient pillars, and stones of red gra- 
nite; from which I conclude that the city of 
Crocodilipolib stood here; and a tradition still 
remains, that a large city extended from one 
convent to the other, which are about a mile 
apart. 

In both the churches belonging to those reli- 
gious societies are many vestiges of ancient 
xnagnificence ; and the convents bear internal 
evidence of being erected at a very early period ; 
probably about the time of the empress Helena, 

fhe churches of both convents are built after 
the same model, with columns of the Corinthian 
order, several of which have a cross instead of 
the rose in the capital* 

The priests of the Great Convent, as it is called, 
entertained us with coffee, and offered to kill a 
sheep, if we would stay and dine ; but we pre- 
ferred returning to Achmim, through clouds of 
dust, raised by a high wind, which intercepted 
our view as much as if we had been travelling in 
a fog. 

It was my fortune to be at Achmim during the 
festival of Christmas, on the eve of which I had 
an opportunity of seeing the Copti ceremonies in 
the Roman church , for though they are converts 
to Popery, they still retain many of their original 
rites. 

As soon as the service was ended, I was in- 
vited by Malim Soliman, to keep my Christmas 
with him. We dined in an open summer-house, 
on a variety of dishes, chiefly counting of rich 
soups, ragouts, pigeons, and fowls stuffed wit<li 
rice, and roasted lamb*, I was tlie only person 
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at table who used a knife and fork ; and several 
of the family waited ; for such is the subordina- 
tion observed throughout the east, that the sons 
and young^er branches of the family never sh 
down with their parents or elders, without being 
particularly invited. 

Soon after I paid a second visit to the prince* 
who expressed his surprise that he had only aeen 
me once, and politely desired I would maike his 
palace my own, and command what I pleased* 

Here I engaged a boat and four men to pro- 
ceed with me up to the cataract, and back again* 

I contracted with them for about the vaJtte of 
half a crown a day, and certain provisions; but 
J found them very importunate to share whatever 
I had ; such is the natural avarice -of the Arabs. 
Having made our bargain, the Coptis, wbowere 
present said a prayer, according to their custom; 
and Malim Soliraan and his friends attended me 
to the boat, and made me a liber^d present of 
bread and a sheep* 

It was the 28th of December when I left 
Achmim. In a short time wt came to Men- 
sheech, which made a poor appearance ; but to 
the south of it, I saw considerable traces of a 
large city. Among these ruins were several 
pedestals, cornices, and fragments of granite. 
This seems to have been the ancient Ptolemaiit 
the principal city in the Thebaid. 

The prince of Achmim having recommended 
me to an officer at tnis piacey I waited on him 
with a present of rice and soap, both very- ac« 
ceptable here ; and procured letters from him to 
his friends at Assouan* 1 afterwards paid my 
respects to the master of the vessel in which I 
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had come from Cairo, who entertained roe with 
coffee and hot sharab, made with sugar and gin- 
ger* People of superior rank use cinnamon, and 
drink it like tea. We sat round a pan of coals, 
while three Mahometans sang Arabian songs, 
beating time with their hands and playing on a 
tambour* 

As the barks usually stop here, this is a place 
of considerable trade. As I was walking in the 
bazar, I met with two of their pretended saints 
stark naked) who ran through the streets shaking 
their heads, and bawling with all their might. 
I li&ewise observed a courtezan, who was dressed 
in much finery, and wore a white shift by way 
of distinction, whereas the other women weaV 
blue. Her impudent air, however, was sufficient 
to characterize her. 

Next day we pursued our voyage, and soon 
reached Girge, the capital of Said or Upper 
Egypt, which is near two miles in compass, and 
pretty well built. The sangiack, or governor of 
Upper Egypt resides here. I visited the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, who pass for physicians ; but 
have privately a church and some converts, 
though they are often exposed to great dangers 
and insults from the soldiers. 

One of the fathers conducted me to the Cai- 
macan, who was his patient, and who is chief 
governor in the absence of the bey. I shewed 
this great man the letter I carried from.Osman 
Bey to the sangiack of Girge^ and made him a 
present of some French prunellas, on which he 
gave me a recommendation to Assouan near the 
cataract. I next waited on the aga, and made 
lum a similar present* .He received me with 
r2 
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great civility. Afterwards, beings informed that 
a certain Turk had some superior command over 
the garrison of Assouan, I paid my respects to 
him, but met with a rough reception. He won- 
dered why the Franks visited the cataracts, and 
asked If I had a watch to sell, a pretty intelli- 
gible hint that he wished me to make him a pre- 
sent of one. However, on seeing what I had 
brought, he ordered me a letter, which he said 
would protect me as far as the three castleS) the 
extent of the Grand Seignior's dominions. 

On the 3 1st I set out from Girge, in company 
wiUi an Aleppine of the Roman Greek clmrch, 
and passed by the large island of Domes, so called 
from a tree of that name, with which it abounds. 
1 now, for the first time saw large floats of 
earthen ware, about sixty feet long, and thirty 
broad, which are floated down the river by means 
of long poles. 

The wind proving unfavourable, on the 3d. 
of January, we mounted on asses to ride to Fur- 
shout; but the president of the convent having 
notice of our arrival, sent horses to accommo- 
date us, and in that style we entered the town. 
Furshout is a poor ill-built town, about a mile 
round. It is nevertheless the residence of the 
great shiek^ who is governor of a large extent of 
country. The surrounding country is pleasamy 
all the reads being pldUted with acacias. 

Here the Fraciscan missionaries, who practise 
as physicians, have a convent; but they are 
obliged to disguise their religious profession. I 
presented the shiek*s secretary with a few pounds 
of coflbe, and in return he sent me a sheep, and 
introduced me to the 6hiek> whom I f^Hindsitliaig 
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in a corner of his apartment, by a pan of coals; 
but on my entrance, he rose to receive me* I 
tendered the letters I had brought him, and made 
him a present of two boxes of prunellas, some 
sweatmeats, and glass vessels. He then asked 
whither I was bound? 1 told him to the Cata^ 
racts* He replied with a smile, that a boat of 
Pranks* had lately gone up, and that the people 
said they wished to discover the nay into the 
country, and then return and conquer it; and 
then desired to know what I wanted to see. I 
saidf the ruined cities. You have not such ruins 
in England, observed he; and would they per. 
mit people in your country to see every thing? 
However, he added, that he would furnish me 
with letters and an attendant, and assured me 
that I might travel securely. 

During my stay here, I was entertained at the 
Franciscan convent; and at my departure the 
friendly secretary sent me a large sheep and 
some bread and sugar canes for my voyage. 

About midnight, on the 9th, we arrived at 
Dendera, which is surrounded with woods. It 
was now the beginning of the great Turkish 
feast Bairam. Having recommendations to two 
Mahometans here, I carried them some trifling 
presents, and they introduced me to the gover- 
nor, who sent his brother to accompany me to 
Amara, where lie the ruins of the aiicicnt Ten- 
tyra, the inhabitants of which were worshippers 
of Venus and Isis, and erected a temple to each. 
The great temple, which evidently appears to 

* It appears this mttet have been Mr. Norden aodcom* 
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have been dedicated to Isis, is almost entire. It 
is two hundred feet long and forty-five broad; 
and has ten flights of steps to the top. The pillars 
are adorned with large capitals of the head of 
Isis, finely executed. Various hierog]3rphics 
occur in the di£Perent apartments of this splendid 
edifice* The remains of several other temples 
are to be seen so near each other that they 
appear to have had a connection. 

Having surveyed with pleasure these beauti* 
iul remains of ancient magnificence I returned 
to the town* Soon after we pursued our voyage 
with a favourable wind, «nd passed the canal 
that is cut to the city of Coptos, which at pre- 
sent is* chiefly remarkable for its manufiicture of 
eai*ihen ware* 

We soon arrived at Kept, the ancient Coptos, 
which is inhabited by Egyptians and Arabians; 
for the. Nile, below the city, running to the west, 
this was the first convenient port for carrying 
on the trade to the Red Sea, to which it lies 
nearest. 

In the early ag^s of Christianity, this city 
became famous for being the general resort of 
the Christians in times of persecution ; and hence 
the appellation of Coptis, given by the Mahome- 
tans in derision to the followers of Christ. 

Coming to the port of Cous, we rode two 
miles to a miserable town, where ApollinopoHs 
formerly stood. Few remains of antiquity are 
here to be seen, except a Greek inscription in 
honour of Apollo, on a ruined temple. While I 
was viewing this, one of the shiek*s officers 
politely invited me to drink coffee. I afterwards 
'"^ited on the shiek, accompanied by his secra- 
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taiy, whom I found reposing on his sofa, dress- 
ed in a kind of blue shirt, over his other vestments. 

Approaching this chief, I delivered my recom- 
mendatory letters with a present, and informing 
him that I wished to visit the ruins of Carnack 
and Luxerein, before I left the country, he or- 
dered toy request to be committed to writing, 
«nd desired me. to go and drink coffee with his 
secretary. However, I preferred going on board, 
isrhere I had not been long, before the sheik sent 
to acquaint me, that he was going to encamp 
near Carnack, and advised me to take the pre- 
jtent opportunity of surveying the ruins. 

I readily fell into this proposal, and on the 
12th proceeded with a guide to Carnack, built 
on part of the site of the ancient Thebes* On 
beginning to measure the gate of a most mag- 
nificent ruined temple, I was informed that I 
BQuat desist, till I had obtained the permission 
of the great sheik, who was now encamped 
near the river. Accordingly I repaired to his 
tent, when he readily gave me leave to make 
my observations without restraint. The sheik 
himself was pleased to notice my proceedings 
for t^o or three hours, and I had numerous 
other spectators, while engaged in measuring 
the temple. 

Having ordered my boat to lie near the sheik's 
encampment, I visited him in the evening, and 
was invited to sup with his secretary; but 1 ob- 
tained the favour of that gentleman's company 
on board my vessel, where I treated him in the 
t best manner I could. 

\yhile I was engaged in the daily survey of 
these splendid remains of antiquity, 1 was again 
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Tisited by the sheik and a number of persons on 
horseback, who rode into the temple and con- 
versed with me. One day the son of the sheik 
of the place, conducted me to a part of the tem- 
ple inhabited by women, and giving^ them notice 
to retire, I was allowed to view their apartments. 
The illustrious city of Thebes was built on 
both sides of the river. Some say it was founded 
by Osiris, and others by Busiris the second. It 
was first called Diospolis and then Thebes. Its 
opulence and power were singularly great. 

Not all proud Thebes' unrivall'd walls contain, 
The world's great empress on th' Egyptian plain. 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states. 
And pours her heroes through an hundred gates. 
Two hundredth orsemen and two hundred cars* 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

Pope's Homer. 

Diodorus says, << we have heard that several 
successive kings were ambitious to impmve the 
city with presents of gold and silver, with ivory 
and a multitude of colossal statues; and that 
there was no city under the sun so embellished 
with columns of one entire stone." The buildings 
indeed have remained to modern times ; but the 
gold and silver, and all the costly ivory and pre- 
cious stones, • were pillaged by the Persians, 
when Cambyses set fire to the temples of Egypt. 
So immense, they report, were the riches of 
Egypt, at this period, that from the rubbish, after 
plundering and burning, was taken more than 
three hundred talents of gold, and of silver two 
thousand three hundred. 

Of the four remarkable temples, that which I 
now* viewed was unquestionably the one men- 
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tioDed by Diodorus. Its ruins extend near hal£ 
a mile in length, and extravagant as some of the 
accounts of the ancients appear> respecting its 
splendor and solidity, from its present remains 
I see little reason to question the accuracy of their 
descriptions, • 

Having fully satisfied my curiosity in exa- 
mining those noble antiquities,- the sheik's son 
offered to conduct me four miles to the cast of 
Carnack, to see the ruins of another remarks^blei 
temple. I gladly accepted the proposal, and 
having first entertained my kind guide with cof- 
fee, we set forward, over a country intersected 
by channels from the Nile, to facilitate the water- 
ing of th(? corn. 

About two hundred feet to tke north of this 
temple, we saw a spacious gate adorned with 
four compartments of hieroglyphics. The tem- 
ple itself is much ruined, except the front, and 
even that is »not perfect. The grand gate, how- 
ever, is entire ; and near it is a sphynx about 
four feet long. The ancient city of Thebes 
probabiy extended to this place. In our return I 
viewed the ruins of what appeared to have been 
a circular tempk, which measured one hundred 
and seventy-five feet in diameter. 

Two days after I went to see that part of 
Thebes which lay to the west of the river. On 
arriving on that bank of the river, being recom- 
mended to the sheik, he furnished me with horses 
to goto Biban-el-Meluke, or the Court of Kings, 
where the kings of Thebes were buried. The 
vale in- which this lies is about one hundred feet 
wide, and the sides of the hills, which are steep 
rocks, are cut out into grottos in a very beautiful 
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manner, with long passages or galleries over each 
other. Both the sides and the ceilings of these 
apartments are charged with hieroglyphics of 
birds and beasts, some of them painted, and 
aa fresh as when they were first executed, 
though they must certtuniy be two thousand 
years old. 

The king's tomb, as it is called, is one entire 
stone of red granite, seven feet nine inches high, 
eleven feet eight inches long, and about six feet 
broad, the cover being made to shut into it. On 
it is cut the effigy of the prince with an hiero- 
glyphical inscription. The room in which it 
stands is decorated with different columns of hie- 
roglyphics, with the figures of men, bulls, and 
hawks. * 

Having viewed these extraordinary sepulchres 
by the help of wax-lights, and being much fa- 
tigued, we agreed to sit down in this sequestered 
place, and take our refreshments. The sheik con- 
descended to stay and partake of my provisions, 
a compliment seldom paid. 

From hence I went to examine the ruins of a 
large temple, a little way to the eastward. On 
approaching it we saw the remains of a pyramid- 
al gate, and of a very large colossal statue, broke 
off about the middle. It is twenty-one feet broad 
at the shoulders ; the ear is three feet long ; and 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the 
neck, it measures eleven feet. In the first court 
of the temple are two rows of square pillars, each 
surmounted with a statue ; but they have all lost 
their head?. These statues have each a Ittuus in 
one hand, and a flagellum in the other, the usual 
tributes of Osiris. 
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Some of the pillars in this superb edifice were 
painted with hierogl)rphics, in the style of the 
enamel on the dial-plates of watches ; but with 
this difference, that they cannot be detatehed. In 
strength and durability, this incrusted motto sur- 
passes any thing I ever beheld. It is surprising 
to see how the gold, ultra-marine, and other co- 
lours have preserved their lustre to the present 

P'rom this temple, which still possesses re- 
mains of superlative beauty, I went to see the 
statues, which I shall call the colossal statues 
of Memnon. They front the Nile, and seem to 
represent a man and a woman. They are both 
fifty feet high, from the bases of the pedestal 
to the top of the head. The statue to the north 
has been broken off about the middle, and has 
been constructed of five tiers of stones ; but the 
other is of one single piece. They are represent- 
ed sitting on cubical stones, about fifteen feet 
high. The features are mouldered away. On the 
pedestal of the imperfect statue is a Greek epi- 
gram ; and on the insteps and legs are several 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, in honour of 
Memnon; but the greater part are testimonies 
of those who have heard his sound. Indeed, one 
of those statues has been conjectured to be the 
famous one of Memnon, which sounded the 
hours, as they pretend, from the rays of the sun 
striking on it. 

In my absence, it seems, the natives had taken 
umbrage at my copying the inscriptions ; and 
had dropt expressions of revenge. They appear- 
ed to be desirous of my quitting the place j be- 
ing possessed of a ridiculous idea, that the £u* 

VOL* XIII. G 
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ropeans have the power of discovering hidden 
treasures* I^ however, talked of going next day 
to visit the temple of Medinet Habpu ; but the 
sheik, knowing the humour of his countrymen, 
advised me to depart. 

I then proceeded up the river to Luxerein, or 
Lascor, where I saw the ruins of a large and mag- 
nificent temple, unquestionably within the limits 
of Thebes, on the eastern side of the Nile. This 
noble pile corresponds with the description which 
Diodorus gives of the sepulchre of Osymandus* 
which, he says, was upwards of a mile in circum- 
ference. According to the same author, it had 
this inscription, <^ I am Osymandus, king of 
kings. If any one is desirous to know how great 
I am, and where I lie, let him surpass any of mj- 
works." 

We first came to two obelisks, now sixty feet 
high above the level of the ground, which has 
evidently riscH round their base. They are seven 
feet and a half square at the base ; and probablj 
are the noblest in the world. Hieroglyphics 
cover the sides in three columns. On the top a 
person sits on a throne on each side, and one of- 
fers something on his kiiees. Various other re- 
presentations of men and animals adorn the sides* 
The granite still retains its polish, and is the mo^t 
beautiful I ever beheld. 

At a small distance stands a pyramidal gate, 
and on each side of the entrance, is a colossal 
statue of grey granite, thirteen feet and a half 
above the ground. In the front of the gate arc 
windows and sculptures, particularly a person 
seated on a throne, surrounded by others in pos- 
tures of adoration.* The court, within, is almost 
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filled up ^ith cottage^) but has pillars that evi- 
dently formed a colonade* Beyond this is ano* 
ther gate now in ruins, and a court which repre- 
sented the history of Memnon engraven on the 
walls. The pillars in the court are forty feet 
bigh« The walls are adorned with sculpture* 
Among the rest is a deity carried in a boat by 
eighteen men, preceded and followed by a person 
holding a particular ^ensign. 

In the evening I left these delightful ruins, 
and landed at Ermont on the west, the ancient 
Hermonthis, and the capital of a province of the 
same name. The sheik conducted us to the old 
city, in the centre of a spacious plain, where 
are the remains of a temple that seems to have 
been dedicated to Apollo, from the numerous 
representations of hawks about it. At a small 
-distance are the ruins of a beautiful building, 
which appears too splendid for a Christian church 
in the 4th century ; yet it has crosses and Coptic 
inscriptions cut on the stones*. 

As we were proceeding up the river with a 
faint wind, we shot at a crocodile as he was 
moving into the water. We had reason to 
believe the ball stnick him, as he opened his 
mouth and precipitately leaped into the water* 

Next day we came to £sne, a pretty large 
town, where the men wanting a stone for ballast, 
the natives, knowing I was an European, would 
not suiFer them to carry it on board ; observing, 
that if the Franks drew away that stone, by their 
magic art, they would rob them of their treasures. 

* It is not' reasonable to suppose, that the Christians 
may have adapted an ancient temple to the purpose of a 
place where the/ were to worship the true God I 
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There are several antiquities about this place, 
particularly a temple, which has twenty-four 
columns in front, without one capital resembling^ 
another. The inside of this edifice is blackened 
by the smoke of fire ; but all the parts are well 
preserved, except the gate and the intermediate 
spaces between the front columns, which have 
been filled up by the Arabs, in order to coniSne 
their cattle. 

About three miles to the north-west, we visited 
another temple, which I conjectured might be 
the temple of Pallas, at LatapoJis, where both that 
goddess and the fish Latus were adored. On the 
exterior are three stories of hieroglyphics of men^ 
about three feet high, and one of them had the 
head of Ibis. This temple appears to have been 
since used as a church by the Coptis. 

A mile to the south of Esne is the monastery 
of St. Helena, by whom it is reputed to have 
been founded ; but it is more commonly called 
the Convent of the Martyrs. Here is an immense 
cemetery » conetaining many magnificent tombs. 
The convent and church, however, are but mean. 
Thia is the last church in the territories of Egypt. 

On the 20th we came to Etfou, once the great 
ApollinopoHs. I waited on the sheik, with a 
letter from the chief of Four&hout, on receiving 
which, he put it to his forehead, as a mark of 
respect. Having made him a handsome present, 
and expressed my desire to see the ruins, he 
touched his forehead by way of assent, and as a 
sign that he took me under his protection. He 
then accompanied me to the temple of a grand 
pyramidal gate. The last is in excellent preser- 
vation, but is converted into a citadel. The tem- 
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p!e was dedicated to Apollo; but the greatest 
part of it is buried under ground* 

While I was taking the admeasurements of the 
temple, the sheik's nephew snatched my memo-* 
randum book from the hands of my servant, and 
ran off with it. The sheik and my servant pur- 
sued. Soon after they returned without the 
book, which, I was privately informed, I might 
redeem for about the value of a crown. 

It seems the sheik and his brother had been 
competitors for the government; and as many 
of the people espoused the cause of the brother, I 
was fearful of trusting myself in the sheik's house, 
and therefore excuse4 myself from accepting an 
invitation he gave me. ' Soon after 1 returned to 
the boat, the father of the young man t»ho had 
obliged me to purchase my own book, being in*- 
formed of his son's disgraceful conduct, compel* 
led him Co restore the money ; and thus gave an 
instance of Arab integrity, the more honourable 
because it is rare* 

Sailing on, we approached towards Hagar Sil- 
cily, where the rocks on the western shore exhi- 
bited the form of a grand gateway. A little far- 
ther, I discovered five regular entrances into 
grottos, at equal distances in the rock, sur* 
mounted with a ciupice. The Nile now became 
very contracted, from the rocks encroaching on 
both sides. Formerly a chain was drawn across 
to defend the pass, and I was shewn the rock to 
which it had been fastened. 

A little beyond this place, the Nile resumed 
its natural breadth. We passed several sandy- 
islands, where- we saw many crocodiles, which 
appeared to be from fifteen to twenty feet long» 
G 2 
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On firing at them, they all plunged into thewft*^ 
ter and disappeared* 

We now came to a large island, to the east of 
which lies the village of Com-Ombo. The prin« 
oipal ruins here are twenty-three well- wrought 
pillars, adorned with hieroglyphics* 

We now proceeded to the Poi:t of Lasherredf 
where the cashif of Esne was encamped* I had 
letters to him, and offered him apresentof co& 
lee and tobacco ; but he said there was no occa* 
sion for it* He gave me permission to visit the 
antiquities; but the Arab sheiks opposed it. On 
this I returned to the boat, and passing by several 
islands, arrived on the evening of the 21st at As- 
souan, a very ordinary tbwn, with a garrison oif 
janizaries, who lord it over the country* 

I produced my recommendatory letters to the 
aga, and interchanged presents with him* He 
obligingly sent two janizaries to guard the boat) 
and invited me to take up my residence in his 
house, which kind offer I accepted. 

A Turk, belonging to Osman Bey, who hap- 
pened to be in this country, was my mentor on 
all occasions; and some other Mahometans paid 
xtfe all the respect and attention I could desire- 
On an eminence above Assouan are the ruins 
of the ancient Syene, which lies exactly under 
the tropic of Cancer. About the middle of the 
ruins is a building which seems to correspond 
with the description of an observatory, mentioned 
by Strabo, as being erected over a well, for the 
sake of making astronomical obaervafions. 

About a mile to the south-east lie the granite 
quarries. These are not worked deep, but the 
none is hewn out of the sides of low hills* I 
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observed some columns and an obelisk tnarked 
out in their native beds, and shaped on two 
udes« 

Opposite to Syene is the island of Elepkantincy 
in which stood a city of that name« It is about 
a mile long, and two furlongs in breadth. In 
this spot stood a temple, erected in honour of 
Cnuphis, and a nilometer, to measure the rise of 
the river, I saw the remains of a small temple» 
with a statue before it, eight feet high, in a sit- 
ting posture, with a lituus in each hand* On a 
wall is a Greek inscription^ much defaced. t 

Among other ruins is an ancient edifice stand- 
ing, though wholly buried in the earth, which 
«till retains the appellation of the Temple of the 
Serpent Cnuphis; but it bears a stronger resem- 
blance to a sepulchral monument than a temple. 
It is inclosed by a kind of cloister, supported by 
columns. In the area is a grand apartment, with 
^wo large gates, facing the north and south. The 
■walls are covered with hieroglyphics, blackened 
hy the smoke of fires, made there by the shep- 
herds. In the centre of the apartment, I ob- 
served a plain square table unin scribed, and 
-imagined there might be an urn or mummy be- 
neath ; but when I wished to ascertain this facty 
the superstitious natives forbade my meddling. 
A traveller indeed may think himself happy in 
being allowed to survey these ancient monupients 
without molestation ; more he must not attempt. 
- The populace seem to consider the Europeans 
merely as sorcerers and cheats. 

Leaving Assouan, I rode towards Phila by an 
artificial way cut between little hills and rocks 
of granite^ some of which M^ere charged with 
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hieroglyphics* Phi]« is an island of no great ex« 
tent, but high* The city appears to have stood 
on the east side, and, except the temples, no ves- 
tige of any other building is to be seen* Diodo- 
rus, indeed, seems to insinuate, that none but 
priests were permitted to land here, on account 
of the reputed s^ctky of the ground* Accord- 
ingly the whole island seems to have been walled 
round, something in the manner of modem for- 
tifications* 

I observed that species of hawk, worshipped 
here, sculptured among the hieroglyphics in se- 
veral parts, and represented with a serpent 
issuing from it. The temple, sacred to this 
bird, is built of free-stone, on the west side of 
the island* 

To the east of this structure, is an oblong 
square building, which, according to Norden, 
was a temple of Isis. The capitals of the pillars 
have some resemblance to the Corinthian order^ 
and may be reckoned among the most beautiful 
works of ancient architecture in Egypt* 

Proceeding to take a view of the cataract, we 
came to the port where the Ethiopian boats lie, 
where we found most of the people negroes* 
Here are only a few huts constructed of mats and 
reeds* At this place traders enter their goodsy 
and convey them by land to Assouan ; and in the 
same manner, articles brought from Lower Egypt 
to Assouan are conveyed thither* The cataract 
bounds the Ethiopian and Egyptian navigations. 
Nature here wears her rudest form. On the east 
side nothing is to be seen but rocks ; and on the 
west, the hills are either sand or cliffs; to the 
%outh high rocks and cliffs appear ; and to the 
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north the barrier of rocks is so thick) that little 
of the river can be discovered* ' 

I now set out towards the north, to see the ca- 
taract, as I imagined) the Nile here running 
.through the rocks; but my guides stood still, and 
told me this was the cataract. I was never more 
surprised, perhaps disappointed. 

At this place the bed of the Nile is crossed by 
granite rocks, which in three separate places di- 
vide the stream, making three falls at each. 
The first fall appeared to be no more than three 
feet. At the second, a little lower down, the river 
winds round a large rock, forming two streams^ 
and has a fall of about seven or eight feet. Far- 
ther to the west are other rocks, and beyond them 
a third stream. Somewhat lower is a third 
fall, which appeared to be the most considerable 
of any. 

The com was now in ear, though it was only 
the latter end of Tanuary^ the coloquintida was 
full grown, and the little apple, called Nabok, 
was almost ripe, which in Delta is gathered about 
November. I saw people driving camels laden 
with senna, and was told that each load waa 
worth two hundred medins, or near twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence. The bashaw grants a mono- 
poly of this drug to one person, generally a Jew; 
who is obliged to take all that is brought to Cairo ; 
and one English merchant only has the privilege 
of purchasing it of him. 

I now returned to Assouan, where I met with 
fresh instances of civility and attention, and next 
day, having put my goods on board, I took my 
leave of the aga, when some of his relations at-, 
tended me to the boat, where I was visited bjr 
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several: among the rest by a brother of the Cai- 
macam of Girge, a genteel and agreeable man* 
Indeed I was now in a country where the sight 
of a Turk gave the idea of a friend. 

The Christian secretary of the Cairaacam in- 
trusted me with a letter and a sum of money to 
the amount of three or four pound s, to be deli- 
vered at Achmim. Small as this sum may ap- 
•pear) it was capital here; and the confidence 
reposed in me was the greater, as it was known 
I was soon to leave Egypt, to return no more» 
The same person complimented me with a live' 
sheep, for which I made an adequate compen- 
sation* 

As Dr* Pococke proceeded no farther up the 
Nile, before we follow hijji back to Cairo, we 
shall attend Mr. Norden, who advanced as fara& 
Derri. His remarks and discoveries, however, 
arc not very interesting, and therefore a sketch 
will suffice. The aga of Assouan, and the prin- 
cipal persons with whom ht was acquainted, used 
every argument to dissuade him from lengthen- 
ing his voyage, representing to his view, the dan- 
ger he must encounter in venturing himself 
among a barbarous and uncivilized race of rapn. 

Curiosity, however, getting the belter of pru- 
dence, he was determined to proceed, and the 
aga sent his brother to accompany him. He 
had also a janizary and some Romish priests ia 
his train, besides servants and a Jew valet. 

Being furnished with letters and provisions, 
he set out from Assouan, a month before Dr. 
Pococke's arrival at that town; and embarked a^t 
Morroda, above the cataract. Various magni'- 
"^cent ruins soon attracted his notice; but os thpt 
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wind was favourablie, he was obliged to content 
himself with a distant view of them. 

Near TeflFa, which lies on the confines of 
£g7pt and Nubia, he saw the remains of some 
ancient edifices, built of white stones, with the 
internal columns entire. 

In the evening, while they lay by near this 
village, some of the natives ordered them to bring 
the bark to land, that they might see the Franks 
and have some of their riches. This was refused^ 
when a musket was fired at the vessel, from each 
side of the river, which was returned by a double 
discharge of seven muskets, directed towards the 
place whence the voice came ; but without doing 
any execution. The natives, however, resumed 
their firings and added abusive language; but 
being threatened with a landing and extermina- 
tion^ if they did not desist, Mr* Norden and hit 
party were left undisturbed. 

Next day Mr. Norden landed at Scherck Abo- 
huer, being assured by the pilot, who was a na- 
tive of the district, that he might do it with 
perfect security. Here he saw an antique quay 
along the Nile, formed of stones cut in the form 
of a prism, and most curiously joined. Near it 
were a few cottages, built with stones almost 
covered with hieroglyphics. 

Next day they arrived at the most difficult 
passage in the whole navigation of the Nile. 
The river is entirely crossed by sunk rocks, round 
which the water is of great depth, and the inter- 
mediate spaces form eddies or whirlpools. Not- 
withstanding all the precautions they could use, 
the vessel struck upon one of those rocks, and 
hung suspended as on a pivot. Happily the 
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wind and current were favourable, and in a 
little time the bark got disengaged from her 
frightful situation, and they soon were out of 
danger. 

After some unimportant transactions, they ap- 
proached a village named KoroscofT, where the 
natives invited them to land. Mr. Norden being 
informed that the Schorbatsqhie was there, waited 
on this potentate, accompanied by the aga of 
Assouan's brother, the janizary and the Jew va- 
let. They found the prince seated in the mid* 
die of a field, employed in deciding a dispute 
about a camel. He had the look of a wolf, and 
the habit of a mendicant. An old napkin, once 
white, formed his turban, and a red dress, full 
of holes, barely served to cover his body. 

Mr. Norden paid him the usual salutation, and 
put into his hands the letters with which the aga 
of Assouan and the chiefs own son had favoured 
him. A present, however,* was wanting to pur- 
chase his civility; and it appeared in the sequel, 
that this personage was a compound of tyranny 
and exaction, with some of the worst vices that 
can degrade mankind. 

By resolution and address, however, Mr. Nor- 
den extricated himself from the embarrassed 
situation in which he found himself here, and 
being carried back by the current, they moored 
near Amada, where Norden landed to examine 
an ancient Egyptian temple, which, in length of 
time, had fallen into the hands of the Christians. 
On the walls were paintings of the Trinity, the 
Apostles, and some other Saints ; but where the 
plaster was decayed, the ancient hieroglyphics 
appeared* 
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Having taken a drawing of the temple, which 
is still entire, he returned to the bark, without 
meeting any of the natives, save one, mounted 
on horseback, and wholly naked, except a goat- 
skin covering over his breast. He was armed 
with a long pike, and had a buckler made of the 
skin of the rhinoceros. 

Next morning, the wind being unfavourable, 
they were obliged to' tow the boat along the 
shore. The banks of the river were now chiefly 
covered with lupines and radishes, of which the 
natives make oil. 

Here Mr. Norden remarked an ancient man* 
ner of crossing the Nile. Two men were sitting 
on a truss of straw, with a cow swimming before, 
which one man held by the tail with one hand, 
and had a cord fastened round her horns, in the 
other, while his companion steered with a little 
oar, by which means he preserved the balance. 
Nearly in the same manner he saw them passing 
the river with loaded camels. 

Two days after they arrived at Deir, or Derri, 
situated on the eastern shore of the Nile, near 
where it begins to bend its course to the west. 
The news of their arrival had preceded them, 
-and a confluence of people met them at their 
landing. The Schorbatschie had returned to this 
place, and when Mr. Norden waited on him, he 
found« him in close divan with several other 
chiefs. They told him that they had been con- 
.suiting about him, and advised him to remain at 
Derri, till they could send a sufficient force to 
vanquish the natives near the second cataract, 
where he might proceed in safety with them. 

YOL. XIII. H 
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Mr. Norden penetrated through their designs, 
and told them he preferred continuing his voy- 
age up the Nile in the bark he had hired ; but 
added, that he would consider their proposal. 

Consulting with his friends in the vessel, it 
was agreed on to be madness to think of advanc- 
ing any farther; and that it would be prudent to 
return as quickly as possible. In a subsequent 
interview with one of the chiefs, he was fully 
convinced that a plot was laid for him ; and he 
was given to understand that he could not have 
the bark he had engaged, either to proceed or 
return. When one of Mr. Norden's friends 
urged the protection of the grand seignior, and 
the displeasure it would give him to violate the 
traveller, the Barim cashif, in a deeming rage, 
replied, ^' I laugh at the horns of the grand seig- 
nior; I am here grand seignior myself, and will 
teach you to respect me as you ought. I have 
examined my cup, added he, and find you are 
those of whom our prophet has said, there would 
come Franks in disguise, who, by presents and 
insinuation, would pass every where, examine the 
state of the country, and then return and take it.. 
But I will guard against that ; you must quit the 
bark directly." 

This threat being reported to Mr. Norden, he 
was satisfied that he ought to negociate, for 
leave to depart, on the best terms he^ could* 
These were at last settled, and our traveller 
escaped plundering by his good conduct, and by 
relinquishing^ part of his property to save the 
remainder. Among other articles it was sti- 
pulated, that he should give his best suit of clothes. 
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a brace of pistols, some powder and ball, and 
other forced and voluntary presents, of inferior 
value. 

Still, however, he suffered vexatious delays, 
and when he had siitisfied one rapacious chief, 
he found fresh claims made on him by another. 
When they found he was not to be intimidated, 
they made use of the meanest artifices to guin 
their ends ; by turns soothing and exacting, 
till at last the patience of Mr. Nordeii was 
exhausted. 

Matters being at length finally adjusted, and* 
these rapacious chiefs being either satisfied with 
what they had got, or finding all their pretences 
for new impositions exhausted^ or useless, our 
traveller was allowed to depart; and he embraced 
the privilege with the sincerest pleasure. In six 
days he sailed down the Nile to the port of Mor- 
rada above the cataract, where he had embarked 
on this last expedition, and was congratulated 
by the people as he passed, on escaping with his 
life. 

We now return to Dr. Pococke. That gen- 
tleman left Assouan on the 27th of January, 
and witli few memorable occurrences, arrived at 
Girge on the 12th of February. The bey was 
encamped to the south of the city, and when I 
visited his camp, says our author, I found he had 
retired to the haram in the town with his ladies. 
However he soon returned, and I was introduced 
to him in a magnificent tent, where he was 
seated on a sofa. He was a person of a fine coun- 
tenance, and could assume aflulSility or majesty 
according to the occasion. In his manners, he 
seemed to resemble the great men of Europe 
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more than any native of this part of the world 
I had seen. I made him a present of some boxes 
of prunellas and a fine covered glass vase for 
sherbet. He gave me a very civil reception, and 
ordered some coffee. On my requesting the 
favour of letters- to the governors under his 
authority, he inquired where I had been, and 
with a smile, asked what treasures I had dis- 
covered. 

Having obtained the recommendations I soli- 
cited, I proceeded to El-Berbi, which I suppose 
to have been the site of the ancient Abydus. 
On the 14th, we arrived at Achmim, and three 
days after at Raigny, where the holy sheik, who 
presides over the temple of the famous serpent 
Heredy, was at the river side to receive us. 

I then carried a letter from the prince of Ach- 
mim to the sheik of the village, who entertained 
us with a grand collation, and attended us to the 
grotto of the serpent, where we were shewn a 
large deft in the rock, out of which the serpent 
is said to issue. 

On the 20th, we came to Meloui, wl^ere I 
waited on the sardar with a present of English 
cutlery. He gave me a very obliging reception 
and said he would either attend me himself to 
see the temple of Archemounain, on condition 
that he should have half the treasures I found 
there, or he would send his secretary. W\^h the 
latter I viewed the temple, and then returned. 
The caia ordered me some coffee on his carpet, 
which was spread on an eminence. 

Advancing on our voyage, on the 25th we 
approached two villages, Sheik Faddle and Ben- 
imsar« These villages, which lay on opposite 
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liides of th^ river, had a dispute about an island, 
which was situated between them ; and applying 
\o a great bey to decide the difference, he was 
unwilling to appear partial to either, and bid thenk 
fight it out. This happened to be the day of the 
bttitle. Wc first heard the firing of guns, and 
after $ome time, noise and shouting as if for a 
victory. 

As we got nearer, we saw people throwing 
themselves into the water from many parts of 
the island, and swimming to the east, while 
others followed, firing at them, or pelting them 
with stones. We now plainly perceived that wfc 
were got into the heat of action, and that it was 
tpo late to retire. We therefore prepared for 
defence, in case we should be attacked- Taking 
jthe eastern side of the channel, we passed many 
persons swimming for their lives, one of whom 
• laid hoH of our boat to rest himself. Apprehen- 
sive that this might be construed into an act of 
protection to the vanquished, we were rnder 
some alarm; for the western people having 
gained the victory, we saw them displaying their 
standard in exultation. 

The women of the village that had been de- 
feated came running to the bank of the river, to 
look for their husbands, clapping their hands and 
beating their breasts. Meanwhile a boat was 
inanned from the east and firing on the other side , 
occasioned a renewal of hostilities. We were 
now in fresh danger; but on passing the village, 
.we began to congratulate ourselves on being 
,8afe. However, on looking round, I perceived 
a ball, which appeared to have been fired at us, 
drop in the water at three or four yards distance. 
H 2 
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This petty battle, of which I was an involuntary 
spectator, perhaps, was not much inferior to 
those skirmishes among the Gfeeks, which 
Thucydides has described with so much pomp 
and elegance. 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred in the re- 
maining part of our voyage. On the 27th of 
February, we reached Old Cairo, having spent 
exactly three months in ascending to the cata- 
ract and returning again. 

The Nile, on which I had spent so much time 
of itself, may be considered as one of the great- 
est curiosities in Egypt. The north wind begin- 
ning to blow about the latter end of March, 
drives the clouds formed by the vapours of the 
Mediterranean as far southward as the mountains 
of Ethiopia, which stopping their course, they 
condense and fall in torrents of rain. The same 
wind also impels the water of the sea, and keeps 
back that of the river, in such a manner as to 
raise the floods above. 

The natives indulge an idea that the Nile be- 
gins to rise every year on the same day, and in- 
deed this generally takes place about the 1 8th or 
19th of June. By observations on its rise for 
three years, I found that the first six days it ad- 
vanced from two to five inches daily ; for the next 
twelve days, from five to ten inches ; and thus 
it continues rising, till it arrives at the height of 
sixteen cubits, when the canal of Cairo is cut. 
After this it continues rising for six weeks longer ; 
but then it is more gradually ; for, spreading 
over the land, though the volume of the descend- 
ing water may be proportionably greater, it is less 
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perceptible than when confined within its chan* 
nel. 

The canals which distribute the water over the 
country are carried along the highest parts, that 
it may be conveyed to the rest. It is remarkable 

that IIU strcama fail tntvy tlio MtK ^u»*m>^ a to pas- 
Sage through Egypt ; and as Providence intended 
that this river should fertilize the land by its in- 
undations, the country of Egypt is lower at a dis- 
tance from the Nile, than in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The abundant rise of the Nile is the chief bless- 
ing of Egypt. Wheft it begins to rise the plague 
stops ; and the benefit of the inundation is always 
in proportion to its height. 

Most authors who give a description of Egypt, 
content themselves with descanting on the fer- 
tility occasioned by the overflowing of the Nile ; 
and convey the idea that this country is a ter- 
restrial paradise, where the earth produces every 
thing spontaneously, after the waters are drained 
off; but the fact is, that few countries require 
more culture than this, nor do the inhabitants of 
any make use of more expedients to secure « 
crop. 

There are no shell -fish in this noble river, ex- 
cept a kind of muscle in the canal near Faiume ; 
nor perhaps any sort of fish common in the ri- 
vers of Europe, save eels and mullets. 

The crocodile is the well known inhabitant of 
the Nile, and has been often described. They 
are oviparous animals, and the female generally 
lays about fifty eggs, which are twenty-five or 
thirty days in hatching. The natives search for 
the eggs, and destroy them ; but I could obtain 
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no conArmation of the popular opinion, that the 
ichneumon enters this animal by the mouthy aild 
kills him by tearing his entrails. 

It is said that the crocodile cannot seize a 
man swimming in the. river; but if they surprise 

inwn-x7T~bcreratrTm the liarxk) ^bcj- im mediately 

knake a spring, and beat him down with their 
tails. 

Egypt, extending on both banks of the Nile, is 
but of small breadth. In summer tlie climate is 
very hot, from the sandy nature of the soil, an4 
the situation between two ranges of mountains. 
£ven in winter the sun shines with great hpat in 
the middle of the day, though tjie nights are very 
cold. 

In Upper Egypt rain sometimes falls, but not 
in any quantities, once in three or four years. 
The south-east wind at times resembles the heat 
of an oven; and the natives are obliged to shut 
themselves up from its influence. This wind 
.generally begins to blow in March, and continues 
till May. The north winds, anciently called the 
Etesian, then begin, which refresh the air, wd 
:bring health and pleasure in their train. 

Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, Xhfi 
iieatand inundations destroying the tender plants ; 
but where the Nile has overflowed, and the land 
is plowed and sown, it yields a plentiful increase. 
Indeed this country was formerly the granary 
of Rome, and it still produces a considerable 
quantity of corn and fruits. 

It seems to have few indigenous trees, thopgh 
various kinds flourish here ; those which are cul- 
tivated in the gardens are doubtle&s ej^o^^c^s. 
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The quadrupeds are not very numerous. The 
breed of cows is large, and of a red colour, with 
short horns. Oxen are universally employed in 
ploughing, and in turning the water-wheels. 
They have also large buffaloes, which are so im- 
patient of heat, that they will stand in the water 
up to their noses, and when they have not this 
advantage, will wallow like swine in the dirt and 
water. 

The camel is the common beast of burden 
here, and indeed throughout the edst. It is ca- 
pable of extraordinary fatigue, subsists on a little^ 
and its abstinence from water is most extraordi- 
nary. The young of the camel arc rckoned a 
dainty dish by the Turks ; but the Arabs never use 
it, and the Christians are prohibited from killing 
them. 

The horses, especially those of Upper Egypt, 
are very handsome, and go all paces to admira- 
tion. In Cairo, all, except the great, ride on 
asses, of which they have a fine large breed, and 
in that single city, not less than forty thousand 
of them are said to be kept. 

Antelopes are common in the environs of 
Alexandria and other places. They are of a very 
beautiful species with long horns. Foxes and 
hares arenot very common. The tiger and the 
dubber, or hyana, are very rare. 

Among the winged tribe, the ostrich deserves 
pre-eminence. In Arabic it is called the ter 
gimel, or the camel bird. It is common in the 
mountains, and its fat is celebrated as an excel- 
lent remedy in all cold tumour's, the palsy, and 
rheumatism. A large domestic hawk, of a brown 
colour, with very fine eyes, frequents the topa 
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of houses where they associate with the pigeons. 
The natives have a great veneration for those 
birds, and never kill them. 

On the islands of the Nile I observed numbers 
of the Ibis, one of the divinities of ancient Egypt, 
which are said to destroy the serpents engen- 
dered by the mud of the Nile*. They resemble 
the crane in shape, and are of a grayish colour^ 
with black wings and tail. 

The Egyptians are naturally indolent, and 
delight in sitting and hearing tales. Enervated 
by the heat of the climate, they are little adapted ' 
for an active life. The Mahometans are either 
aborigines or Arabs. The latter are divided 
into those who are settled in villages, and those 
who lead a migratory life, and live in tents. The 
last are called Bedouins. 

The Turks, who are so styled to drstinguish 
them from the natives of the country, are those 
who are sent by the grand seignior. The goveni-i 
ing party is generally selected from them and 
their descendants. These are most avaricious 
and desirous of power, and they strictly conform 
to the Turkish manners. 

Many of the children go naked all the year 
round, and almost all of them in summer. The 
most simple dress in Egypt something resem- 
bles that of the primitive inhabitants. It consists 
of a long shirt with wide sleeves, commonly tied 
about the middle. Over this the common people 
have a brovni wollen-robe ; and those of a supe- 
rior rank a long cloth coat, and then a blue shirt : 

* The doctrineof equivocal generation is now exploded 
by naturalists. It is wonderful hovr it ever could have 
^rcvailedi 
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but in the dress of ceremony, they substitute a 
white for a blue one. Most persons wear under- 
neath a pair of linen drawers. 

The Christians of the country, the janizaries, 
the Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear slippers of 
red kather; but the Jews have blue. In this 
country the distinction of dress, particularly 
those of the head and feet, are strictly observed, 
and a mulct is imposed on such as deyiate from 
the established custom. None but foreign Chris- 
tians are allowed to wear yellow slippers on any 
pretext. 

The form of the female attire differs little 
from that of the men, except that it is shorter, 
and generally of silk. They have a white wool- 
len scull-cap, besides an embroidered handker- 
cliief, over which their hair is plaited. A black 
veil conceals the- greatest part of the face, to 
expose which is reckoned the greatest indecency. 
They are fond of ornaments, and even the lowest 
classes use them in their noses and ears. Brace- 
lets and trinkets are also worn by all ranks; the 
ladies of a superior rank paint their nails and 
feet yellow, and their eye-lids black ; while their 
inferiors stain their lips and the tip of the chin 
with blue. 

The Egyptians are far from being well fea- 
tured. Many of them are fair when young; but 
the sun soon renders them swarthy. They little 
study neatness in their persons, which neglect 
adds to their forbidding aspects. 

In their stile of living they are very temperate 
and frugal; though the great are ambitious of 
having a number of servants and dependants; 
but they maintain them at a small expense. 
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People of the middle rank are very fond of 
resorting to coffee-houses, where they are enter- 
tained with music at certain periods of the day. 
In others, stories are told for the amusement of 
the guests. Tradesmen frequently ^end home 
for their provisions, and pass the whole day in 
these fashionable resorts. 

There are various sects of the Christian reli- 
gion in Egypt, but none of them are very flourish* 
ing. Indeed, Christianity itself would be at a 
still lower ebb, if the Mahometans did not And 
it necessary to retain Copti stewards to manage 
their affairs ; because these people are expert in 
accounts, which they keep in a character pecu- 
liar to themselves. 

These Copti stewards are the protectors of the 
Christiana in every viHage. The Coptis, how- 
ever, seem to be very irreverent and careless in 
their religious exercises ; paying more regard to 
external forms and unmeaning fasts, than to those 
duties which alone constitute the religious cha- 
racter. Both people and priests are extremely 
ignorant; the former perform their devotions by 
rote in the Coptic language, of which they gene- 
rally understand very little; and, with the Chris- 
tian principles, they mix some Jewish observ- 
ances, such as abstaining from blood and things 
strangled. They also pray for the dead, and 
prostrate themselves before pictures, but they 
admit no images. 

The Coptis bear an implacable hatred to the 
Greeks, and have little regard for the Europeans, 
whom they rarely distinguish by their respective 
nations or religious sects, but include them all 
under the general appellation of Franks. 
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The Jews have a great number of syBagogues 
in Cairo. A particular sect among them^ the 
ancient Essenes, now known by the name of Cha- 
raims, have a separate synagogue. They are 
distinguished by the veneration they pay to the 
Pentateuch, which they interpret literally, and 
reject any written traditions and elucidations. 

Education in Egypt consists in little more than 
learning to read and write, with some knowledge 
of accounts, which is almost exclusively pos- 
sessed by the Coptis. Few of the Mahometans 
understand the rudiments of learning. In this 
respect the slaves are much superior to their 
masters: for many of the former are acquainted 
with Arabic and Turkish ; and are well skilled 
in several active exercises, which are reckoned 
great accomplishments. 

Vhe Turks, in general, are deeply tinctured 
with the doctrine of predestination, which not 
only inspires them with fortitude in danger, but 
with magnanimity in distress. Indeed, they 
behave better in adverse than in prosperous for- 
tune. 

Though they make an ostentation of religion 
by praying in the most public places, and per- 
forming all the customary rites, they are rapa- 
cious, false, and cruel ; and pay as little respect, 
in their conduct, to the admonitions of the pro- 
phet, in regard to goo^ works, as if the injunction 
were a dead letter. 

The use of opium' seems to be declining, and 
the habit of drinking strong liquors to be increas- 
ing. The Arabs, indeed, are extremely abste- 
mious; and they use no means to exhilirate 
themselves, except by swallowing the leaves of 

▼OL. XIII. I 
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hemp, pounded and made up into balls, which, 
they say render them cheerful. 

The humblest Mahometan thinks himself 
superior to any Christians; yet the Arabs and 
the common people behare to them with civility, 
though their curiosity and inquisitive disposition 
often render them troublesome. Even the Turks 
affect great affability, when their views are 
directed to a present; but it is easy to pierce the 
artificial veil which complaisance throws over 
their designs. 

The greatest decorum and respect are shewn 
by the lower classes to their superiors, and the 
gradations of rfinks arc well preserved. The 
common salute in passing, is stretching out the 
right handii bringing it to the breast, and gently 
inclining the head. The salute of ceremony is 
kissing the hand, and putting it to the he^. 
When an inferior visits a peison of very high 
rank, he kisses the hem of his garment. What- 
ever is received from a superior, is put to the 
lips and forehead, by way of respect; and when 
a Turk promises his service or protection, it is 
signiiied l»y putting his hand to his turban, as 
much as to say, " Be it on our head." 

The style of entertainment, among the Turks 
and Arabs, has often been mentioned. I shall 
therefore only add, that an Arab prince will 
often dine in the street before his door, and invite 
every one that passes, of whatever description, to 
come and partake of his meal. By such displays 
of generosity and hospitality they maintain their 
interest among their , countrymen. In their 
general mode of living, however, the middling 
ranks of the people and the Coptis fare very 
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indifTerentlf. But content sweetens the humblest 
meal, and an ignorance of luxuries is a more 
lasting source of enjoyment than the possession 
of them* The fewer wants we have, the more 
are we independent of fortune and situation. 
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JONAS HANWAY, Esq. so distinguished 
i philanthropist and a real Christian, was born 
at Portsmouth on the 12th of August, 1712. His 
father was a naval officer ^ but losing his life at 
an early ag^c by an accident, the care of rearing 
and educating the family devolved on the mother, 
"Who put Jonas to school in London, where he ac- 
quired such branches of learning as might qualify 
liim for a commercial life, and made some profi- 
ciency in Latin. 

At the age of seventeen, he was bound ap- 
prentice to a merchant in Lisbon, where he ser- 
ved his time with great credit to himself and sat- 
isfaction to his master* Soon after he returned 
to London, and accepted the offer of a partner- 
ship in the house of Dingley, a merchant at Pe- 
tersburg, who was engaged in a Persian tra^Q 
through Russia. * 

i2 
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In this capacity he performed the travels which 
form the subject of the fo0owin|^ pages. His 
work early obtained celebrity ; and the charac* 
ter of the man gave the stamp of authenticity to 
his descriptions, and of solidity to his remarks. 

Mr. Hanway, liaving closed his commercial 
engagements, took up bis residence in London, 
where he employed his time in literary pursuits^ 
and in the far more valuable occupations, of dis- 
interested benevolence and public-spirited ser- 
vices. 

It is impossible to follow him through all his 
tharitable and praise*worthy undertakings. His 
country and mankind were bettered by his vari- 
ous exertions in their behalf; and he lived to 
reap the applause that was due to him. Ho- 
'Houred and respected, he closed this transitory 
life on the 5th of September, 1786, in the seven- 
ty-fifth year of his age. ** 

We now proceed to his travels. In April 
J 743, he embarked from the port of London for 
Riga. On his arrival there, about the end of 
May, he was carried prisoner to the Castle of 
Dwenamund, because he had come without a 
regular passport, though it was not customary to 
carry one* However, having letters of recom- 
mendation from the Ruisian ambassador, at the 
court of London, to the great chancellor of the 
empire, he was soon liberated. 

He found the weather here as hot as it gene- 
rally is in Portugal ; for the sun, at this seasoni 
sinking below the horizon only for three or 
four hours, neither the earth nor the air has had 
tiip&to cooL 
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Mr. Hanwair was rcctiwd with gneat kindness 
by the British fisctoft gl Biga ; but as a w^r at 
this time subsisted betwemi the Swedes and 
AussianS) the goremor had received express or- 
ders to suffer no one to proceed to Petersburgh 
without the particular permission of the court* 
This being at length procured, Mr* Hanway 
provided himself with a sleeping waggon, which 
is made of leather and hung upon braces* 
and in this manner he rode post to the capi« 
tal. 

Riga was founded about the year 1190, when 
this country first embraced Christianity. li is 
the metropolis of Livonia, and was taken from 
the Swedes by Peter the Great in 1713. The 
chief commodities here are masts, timber, flax 
and hemp, with which a considerable number 
of ships are annually laden. The houses arp 
l>u11t with steep roofs, and are seldom above two 
stories high. The German language is gene* 
rally spoken here- 
Having passed through several inconsiderable 
places, Mr. Hanway arrived at Narva, the capi* 
tal of Esthonia, famous for the battle fought here 
in 1700, when one hundred thousand Russian^ 
fied before a handful of Swedes. This city stands 
on a rising ground, and is clean and well fortifi- 
ed, though not large. Its trade chiefly consists 
in hemp and timber. 

Oiur author reached Petersburgh on the 10th 
of June, and was much pleased with the general 
aspect of the city. Soon after his arrival here, it 
was judged expedient that one of the partners 
in the coxnm«rcial house to which he belonged, 
should proceed to Persia } and the intimation hp 
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received of the distracted state of that country 
did not deter him from offering his servicesi 
which were accepted* 

Having obtained a passport from the court of ^ 
Russia, he provided a sleeping waggon for him- 
eelfy a second for his clerk, and a third for his 
baggage* He was also attended by a Russian 
servant, a Tartar boy, and a soldier ; and took 
upon him the charge of thirty-seven bales of 
English cloth, which was sent forward on the 
Ist of September, and on the 10th, Mr* Hanway 
followed it* 

In two days he reached the river Volcoff, 
where the ferry-man, discovering he was a mer- 
chant, began to be insolent ; for the Russian 
boors entertain no high respect for the commer- 
cial character* The soldier, however, brought the 
fellow to submission, by exercising his cane* 
and our traveller was carried over in safety* 

On the 13th one of the waggons stuck in a 
morass, which obliged him to spend the night 
in that situation* Next day they reached 
Baanitz, near Novogorod, where they found the 
weather mild, and the roads open and pleasant. 
Provisions were so cheap, that beef might be 
purchased for three farthings a pound, and mut- 
ton and pork in proportion* 

The 15th brought them to Valdai, the inhabi- 
tants of which are chiefly Poles, who were taken 
prisoners in former wars ; but the distinction be- 
tween them and the original natives is almo^ 
lost. The dress of the women, however, is neat- 
er than the generality of the Russian peasants; 
but they greatly lessen the effect of their personal 
charms by paint and giddiness. 
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The surrounding country is very pleasant ; and 
from the many love $ong;s, which are here . the 
delight of the Russians, it might be suppose^ 
that Venus had once fixed her residence here; 
but the refined pleasures are scarcely knowp 
among the present race. 

The next day Mr. Hanway overtook his carrap 
van at Twere, and fearing that he might not be 
able to reach Persia so soon as he intended, h;e 
ordered an additional horse to be put to each 
carriage. 

The Russian conveyances for merchandise are 
about ten feet long and three broad, principally 
composed of t^^o strong poles, supported by four 
flight wheels, nearly .of an equal height* The 
bales are laid on a thick mat, and over them .are 
placed other mats, with an Qut,ward covering qf 
raw co^ hides. 

Twere is a very ancient city, ^eat^d.QH thp 
Twersa, which runs into the Volgf. It is fk 
great r^n4ezvous for merchants, who carry on 
their traffic along the ban^s pf the la^t jmepti9J;ie|l 
jriycr. 

On the 20th, Mr. Hanway ar^ri^edat Mp^co^sr^ 
the ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 

Among other grand proiccts of Peter the 
Great, was a road, to extend from Petersbjgirg, to 
Moscpw in a direct line, fpr the .space of .seven 
hundred and thirty-four verst^,.or four hundred 
and eighty-seven English piles. TJiis is in part 
executed, over such impedjiip,cDts as would have 
terrified a common |;enius. Fpr about one hun- 
dred and fifty versts, it is wholly m^de of wood, 
laid oyer n^orasses, tijl thep thought iipp^assable* 
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Moscow stands in 55 deg. 40 min. north lati-, 
tude, and is built after the eastern manner, having 
few regular streets, but many gardens mixed with 
the houses. It is sixteen English miles in cir- 
cumference; and the river Moskwa meandering 
through it, adds greatly to its beauty and con- 
venience. 

The imperial palace is chiefly remarkable for 
its thirty chapels, and its pendant garden. The 
number of churches and chapels in this city 
almost exceeds credibility. They are said to 
amount to one thousand eight hundred, but many 
of them are very mean. 

The great bell of Moscow is at once a monu- 
ment bf art and folly. It weighs four hundred 
and forty-three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-two pounds, and was cast in the reign of 
the late empress Anne; but the beam on which 
it hung being burnt, it fell to the ground, and 
suffered considerable damage. 

This city is the general residence of the Rus- 
sian nobility, who are not obliged to follow the 
court ; and it contains the chief merchants and 
manufacturers of the empire. The dreadful con- 
flagrations which have repeatedly happened here, 
and the removal of the court, have united to 
diminish the grandeur and extent of this place ; 
and now there is scarcely accommodations for the 
imperial retinue, without distressing the people. 

Having made the requisite preparations, on 
the 24th of September, Mr. Han way left Moscow^ 
and passed through a picturesque and pleasant 
country, till he arrived at Perislawl, where he 
found himself in another climate ; for the harvest 
here was not yet gathered in. The prospects are 
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delightful, and the soil is well watered^ but the 
inhabitants exhibit proofs of indigence and dis- 
tress. 

Traversing a pleasant country by good roadsy 
on the 1st of October he entered the Step^ where 
he overtook a caravan, consisting of forty loads 
of European goods, belonging to Armenian mer- 
chants. Next day he arrived at Novochopers- 
kaja, the Russian frontier towards the Don Cos- 
sacks, which is indifferently fortified, and is 
almost hid in a grove of oaks* The adjacent 
country is very delightful, and the travelling com- 
'medious* 

In the Cossack towns, the people appearoi^ neat 
in their persons and comfortably clothed* The 
women were gay and comely; they wore a high 
cap, with two points, in the form of a crescent; 
and their shifcs were ornamented with red 
crosses. 

In travelling through the Cossack country for 
three days, Mr. Hanway saw little more than 
land and sky, except some woods which covered 
the mountains to the eastward. At length they 
arrived at Grigoriskoi, which forms a kind of 
peninsula. Here the inhabitants catch vast num- 
bers of craw-fish, and export the eyes for medi- 
cinal purposes. They dwell in oaken huts, and 
mat ry very young* Qur author saw a boy of 
fifteen contracted to a girl of the same age* 

On the morning of the 9tb, they arrived under 
the lines that are thrown up from the Don to the 
Volga, for the distance of fifty versts. The foss 
is about sixteen feet deep, and a mound of earth 
rises to the height of twenty feet, with a strong 
wooden rail near the top. At certain distances 
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affe placed sentry-boxes, from which the guard 
cati communicate an alarm to the chief garrison 
at Zaritzen, which terminates the line on the 
^estern bank of the Volga. On this spot Peter I. 
intended to join the Don with the Volga, and 
this canal was actually begun for that purpose ; 
but it now serves as a defence against the incur- 
sions of the Tartars on that side. 

The Kuban Tartars were once very formida- 
ble ; but they are now kept in subjection. These 
people made their appearance in small parties. 
In a deep valley, near Zaritzen, which stands on 
a high bank of the Volga, was an encampment 
of Calfcuck Tartars. They have the same turn 
of features with the Chinese ; but are fierce and 
savage. Their arms are bows and arrows; and 
they feed on the flesh of horses, camels, drome- 
daries, and almost whatever falls in their way. 
They throw their dead to the dogs ; and if six, 
or more, feast on the corpse, they esteem it . 
hbnourable to the defunct. What a singular and 
barbarous idea ! 

They pay religious adoration to little wooden 
images, which they caress when they are pleased, 
but beat and ilKtreat when the weather is un- 
favourable, or fortune frowns on them. 

Our traveller now set abput procuring a proper 
vessel to carry his goods to Abtracan, and found, 
one, which he purchased for forty roubles, or ten 
pounds. This bark, in her materials and equip- 
ment, was one of the most crazy and indifferent 
that was ever trusted with such a valuable cargo, 
particularly in such a dangerous navigation; but 
there was no alternative. ...a better was not to be 
pt'Ocured. 
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Haviog given the necessary instructions with 
regard to the conveyance of the goods, he pre- 
pared for his own voyage down the Volga, by 
engaging, for himself and attendants, two boats, 
each navigated by five men, with the addition of 
^ix soldiers, by way of protection. This precau- 
tion was requisite, as the Volga is frequently in- 
fested with pirates, who make use of row-boats, 
that carry from twenty to thirty hands, and are 
provided with fire-arms- These marauders ap- 
pear chiefly in the spring, when the river over- 
flows its banks, and facilitates their escape, should 
they meet with resistance. They seldom fail to 
murder, as well as rob, those whom they can 
overpower; but if taken, they 'meet with the 
most exemplary punishment, which, cruel as it 
is, is not always sufficient to deter the rest of the 
gang. 

The Russian soldiers are encouraged to take 
them alive ; when they are put on a float, where- 
in a gallows is erected, armed with iron hooks; 
aftd the wretched pirates, being suspended on 
them by the ribs, with a label over their heads 
/signifying their crime, are launched on the 
stream, and writhe in agonies inexpressible, till 
death releases them. It is a capital offence to 
give them the least relief, or even to dispatch 
them by a less painful death. 

It is reported, that one of these miscreants 
found means to disengage himself from the hook, 
and, though naked and faint with loss of blood, 
he got ashore, when the first object he saw being 
a poor shepherd, he knocked him on the head 
with a stone, in order to obtain his clothes. Such 
is the lamentable depravity of some natures, 

VOL. XIII. K 
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that no danger can intimidate themj no exam- 
pie, however dreadful, can reclaim them ! 

On the 14th of October, Mr. Hanway put off 
from shore, and sailing down the river, he saw se^ 
vcral water-fowl, larger than swans, which the 
Russians call Dika Baba, or the wild old woman. 
They live on fish; and their fat is esteemed a 
specific in aches and bruises* * 

During their progress, the weather proved 
calm and the current moderate. In many places 
the banks were high and undermined ; in others 
they found aflat shore of various extent. 

On the 1 7th they, stopped at Chernoyare, about 
half way from Zaritzen to Astracan, from which 
it is distant two hundred versts. This pla«e has 
some fortifications, ahd carries on a considerable 
trade with the surrounding Tartar nations. Next 
night they had a providential escape from being 
lost; and what enhanced their gratitude for their 
deliverance, was the sight of several wrecks cast 
on the shore, near the spot of their danger. 

On the 19th, he reached Astracan, where he 
was obliged to wait for a vessel, commanded by 
Captain Woodroofe, which was to convey hint 
to Persia ; and employed the interval in viewing 
this city and its environs. 

Astracan is the metropoliis of a province of th« 
same name, and stands in 47 deg. north latitude, 
within the limits of Asia, in an island about 
sixty English miles from the Caspian Sea. It 
contains about seventy thousand inhabitants, of 
various nations, whose different manners and 
customs exhibit an epitome of Asia. It is siir^ 
roundtd by an old brick wall, and is well garri- 
'>ned by six regiments of Russian troops. The 
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houses are of wood, and most of them very mean. 
The upper part of the town commands a view of 
the Volga, which is here near three miles broad, 
and, from its occasional inundations, is said to 
render the air insalubrious, and to bring on va- 
rious diseases. 

Many gardens and orchards surround Astra- 
: can ; and grapes are carried from thence, twice a 
week, to the court of Petersburgh, though the 
distance is not less than one thousand two hun- 
dred English miles*. The melons are very good ; 
but though the grapes arc in such high request, 
the wine of this country is very indifferent. 

About ten miles below Astracan is the small 
island of Bosmakoff, remarkable for its large 
storehouses of salt, from whence an immense 
extent of country is supplied. In this place like- 
wise are very capital fisheries, particularly of 
sturgeon, beluga* and assorta. 

This country is much infested with locusts, 
which sometimes appear in such swarms that 
they darken the sky, and wherever they alight, 
leave not a blade of vegetation. Captain Wood- 
roofe informed our author, that once sailing down 
the Volga, a cloud of these insects had fallen in- 
to the river, and obstructed the motion of the 
boat for many fathoms together. 

The trade of Astracan consists in red leather, 
linen and woollen cloths, the greatest part of 
which is exported to Persia, from whence they 
receive silks, cottons, and drugs, particularly 

• This appeals to he one of the most astonishing in- 
stances of expensive luxury that ever was recorded, and 
may vie with any thing that ancient or modern times 
have produced. r>01 4 i2^ ' 

045X4:t> 
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rhubai^b. The last article is engrossed by the 
government, and private persons are prohibited 
from dealing in it, on pain of death. 

While Mr. Han way was here, the governor 
invited him to a feast, at which were nearly three 
hundred dishes, which gave him an opportunity 
of seeing a singular specimen of Russian intem- 
perance, in drinking goblets of cherry-brandy ta 
excess. This feast was occasioned by the birth 
of the governor's grand-daughter; and each of 
the guests made a present to the mother, accord- 
ing to his rank and abilities. In the opinion of 
our author, this is an ingenious way of levying 
contributions on merchants and others; and 
though less delicate than some of our own usages^ 
is at least as honest and creditable. 

For several miles round the city, wherever the- 
soil will admit of cultivation, are settlements of 
the Crim Tartars, a very civil and industrious 
people, subject to Russia. They raise good crops 
of manna, oats, and water-melons ; but their phief 
riches consist in their wives and children, their 
sheep, horses, and cattle. 

When a daughter becames marriageable, they 
cover her tent with white linen, tie a painted 
cloth on the top with red strings, and place by 
the side a painted waggon, which is to be her 
dowery. This is a signal for those who want a 
wife, and the girl is generally disposed of to him 
who offers her father the most valuable present. 

On the 8th of November Mr. Hanway left As- 
tracan under convoy of the governor's barge, 
with twelve grenadiers, and slept the first night 
near a Calmuck settlement, composed of circu- 
'-r tents about twelve feet high, and fifteen yards 
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in circumference. In the centre of the tent they 
make a fire, and the smoke issues out by a vent 
at top. 

These people are miserably poor, and subsist 
all the year round on fish, which they catch in the 
Volga. They prefer living on the banks of that 
stream, where the flags and rushes grow to a great 
height, and assist to shelter them from the seve- 
rity of the winter's cold. 

At the efflux of the Volga arie numerous small 
islands, and the whole scene appears wild and in- 
hospitable. Arriving at Terkie, Mr. Han way em- 
barked on board an English ship, the Empress of 
Russia, pleased to exchange his crazy bark for a 
vessel of good oak. It gave no less delight to see 
the British flag, and to receive the attentions of 
his countrymen. 

On the 3d of December, having anchored in 
Langarood Bay, he sent to Mr. Elton, a British 
factor, to inform him of his arrival, when that 
gentleman waited on him, and conducted him to, 
the shore, where he gave him a cordial recep- 
tion. 

Mr. Elton's habitaton at Langarood was 
eight English miles from the sea, in the nxidst of 
woods, surrounded by marshes, where the roads 
were almost impassable. This situation natu^ 
rally made the place very unwholesome. 

Here Mr. Hanway spent several days in con- 
versing about the Caspian trade. It appeared 
that Mr. Elton was actually engaged in building 
ships for the shah, as had been reported in Rusr 
sia ; and Mr. Hanway took occasion to point out 
' his apprehensions of the danger that might arisC' 

3 K 
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to their trade and settlement in Russia, in conse- 
quence of his Engagements with that prince. 

One great inducement to open the Caspian 
trade, was the hope ofestablishing a new branch 
of commerce from Astrabad to Mesched, from 
wlience Mi* Elton thought it practicable to extend 
it to the northern cities of the Mogul's empire. 
To attempt the execution of this design fell to 
Mr. Han way's lot. He had brought with him 
goods to the value of five thousand pounds, for 
which he found no market in this country; and 
though the shah had made an express decree for 
his safe conduct in all parts of his dominions, he 
was under considerable apprehensions, till he 
found that, in case of danger, he might obtain a 
guard of soldiers. 

Having taken leave of Mr. Elton, our travel- 
ler got on ship board, and they directed their 
course for Astrabad, where they arrived on the 
18th of December. The sea here, as in other 
parts of the Caspian, makes great inroads on 
the land, sp that, in many places, trees lie on the 
shore. 

The ship hating cast anchor, Mr. Hanway 
sent an Armenian servant to know if he might 
land his goods in security ; but he soon returned 
without any information. Tnstatitly they saw 
many fires lighted, the signal of alarm ; for, it 
seems, the natives took them for pirates, and had 
put themselves on the defensive. 

Two days aftfer, Mr. Hanway went on shore^ 

.and having satisfied the natives that he was com6 

on a friendly errand, they received him kindly^ 

mnd conducted him and his attendftiits to asinall 
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Tillage, the Way to t^hich laf through thick wood* 
and winding paths. 

Having dis])atched his Armfenian interpreter 
to Mahomet Zaman Beg, the governor of Astr&« 
bad, with his compliments, that chief returned 
hitii an assurance of his protection, and cautioned 
hitn against putting any Confidence in the nativeti 
on the coast. A few days after he received a 
visit ft-om Nazeer Aga,a Persian officer, attended 
by a grave old man, named Myrza, who had a 
high reputation for wisdom. The former had 
been recommended to Mr. Hanway as a person 
of great probity ; and on this occasion he made 
him ah offer of his house at Astrabad, which our 
authdr accepted with grateful thanks. 

About this time the vessel narrowly escaped 
being burnt, from the accidental conflagration of 
a quantity of raw cotton, which was with diffi* 
culty extinguished with little damage, after it 
had nearly reached the |)owder*chest. Same 
liight their alarm was renewed by the mountains 
appearing in a blaze, which fire was intentionally 
kindled to destroy the insects; but, spreading t>y 
the wind and the long-continued drought, it niade 
such progress, that the butter in the ship Was 
melted by its heat, and the natives were obliged 
to labour with all their might to divert its course 
fi'om their villages. 

On the 2cl of January, 1 744, Mr. Hanway pitch- 
ed his tent oh the shore, and made preparation 
for conveying the goods to the city. That day 
they were entertained virith extenipore songs, 
dances, and congratulations by the natives; and' 
in the -evening they witnessed their devotionsf 
Next morning Myrza*s brother and his two sods 
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brought horses for Mr. Hanway, and in a few 
hours they reached the city. 

The succeeding day our author waited on the 
governor, and made him a present of several cuts 
of broad cloth and sugar-loaves* He was at« 
tended by several persons of the first distinction 
in the city, and behaved with great condescension, 
telling Mr. Hanway that he was welcome to Per- 
sia, and that the city of Astrabad was now at his 
disposal. For this high-strained compliment, our 
traveller returned due acknowledgments, and ex- 
pressed the grateful sense he felt of his kindness 
and protection. 

Mr. Hanway, who was about to become the 
dupe of his own integrity and want of suspicion, 
now waited on Nazeer Aga, of whose politeness 
he had received some signal proofs. He was 
far advanced in years; but while his age and his 
white beard rendered his appearance venerable, 
his manly, cheei^ftil manner made his company 
perfectly agreeable. This person had been the 
companion of Nadir, when he was no more than 
the chief of a party of robbers in the neighbour- 
ing mountains; but seemed too honest and un- 
assuming for a favourite ; yet those qualities had, 
perhaps, been his safeguard through life. The 
old man received Mr. Hanway with many tokens 
of good will, and sent for some master carriers 
to agree about conveying his caravan to Mes- 
ched. Here our traveller first received an im- 
pression of the equivocating disposition of the 
Persians; he found it impossible to fix them 
to any thing, and therefore took his leave for thai 
#ate. 
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A day or two after, several of the principal* 
persons of the place came to pay their respects- 
to Mr. Han way. Most of them had an air of im« 
portance, and spok6 little ; but after sitting and 
:»noking the caallean, a mode of using tobacco 
through water, for a few minutes, they rose and 
took their leave. 

The difficulties and delays made by the car- 
riers gave him great vexation, and some of the 
townsmen frequently importuned him to open 
his bales there, and sell them what they wanted* 
To ^this proposal he did not think it prudent to 
accede ; but, to keep them in good humour, he 
made the most considerable persons presents of 
cloth enough to make a coat. 

At length, on the persuasion of Nageer Aga, 
though contrary to his own sentiments, he suf-. 
fered the carriers to set out with ten loaded 
camels, two or three days before he was to fol- 
low them with the horses, and appointed a place 
of rendezvous, on the other side of the moun- 
tains. 

These being dispatched, Mr. Hanway made a 
visit to the governor, who appeared agitatvd and 
confounded. He pretended to be employed in 
providing horses to convey part of the king's 
treasure to Casbin, which prevented him from 
accommodating our traveller with soldiers and 
horses, as he wished. This intelligence extremely 
startled him ; but fortunately for his peace, he 
was at this time ignorant of the real extent of 
his unhappiness. 

Determined to follow the caravan immediately, 
he prepared to set out; but while he was giving 
the necessary orders, Nazeer Aga told him this 
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was not a lucky hour, and that he must not 
depart. Our author expressed his reliance on a 
good Providence who ordered all events, and that 
all hours were the same to him. However the 
catastrophe was now ripe. Scarcely had Nazeer 
Aga left him, when the hoarse sound of trum- 
pets was heard to call in the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, the shops were ordered to be shut, and the 
townsmen to man the walls. 

Mr. Han way now began to recollect many inci- 
dents which assisted to develope the plot. Nazeer 
Aga advised him to send for his ship, as they 
were all in extreme danger from a rebellion which 
had broken out in the vicinity of the city ; but the 
vessel had sailed to another port; and he found 
that no one was allowed to leave the city ; so that 
the loads of cloth he had sent forward were 
devoted to the insurgents without opposition. 

It now appeared that Mahomet Hassan Beg, 
who had left the city some days before, had put 
himself at the head of a party of Khajars and 
Turcoman Tartars, with an avowed intention of 
-seizing the shah's treasure, and particularly our 
traveller's caravan. 

The only consolation that Nazeer Aga could 
HOW give Mr. Han way, was the assurance, that 
while he lived, he should be secured from per- 
sonal danger. The respect which had always 
been shewn by the chief of the insurgents to this 
old man, induced him to venture himself among 
them ; but he used his eloquence and influence 
in vain to recal them to their duty, though they 
suffered him to return to the city. 

A besieged city, with a faithless and weak gar- 
rison, was a new scene to Mr. Hanway ; and th« 
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Idea he had formed of the barbarity of the Tur- 
coman Tartars increased the gloom inseparable 
from his situation. His attendants would have 
persuaded him to assume the Persian dress, but 
he chose to remain without disguise* The 
governor, however, and Nazeer Aga escaped bjr 
night in the habit of peasants, and left the towns- 
men to take care of themselves* 

Those who had not engaged in the rebellion 
now cursed our traveller as the cause of their 
distress, alleging that it was his valuable goods 
that had tempted the insurrection. 

But he could not reproach himself with hav- 
ing given any just cause of offence to any one ; 
and patiently waited the event. The town was 
surrendered on the 1 7th, and the king's treasure 
being seized, the general and his attendants next 
visited Mr. Han^ay, who, having collected his 
men into one room, Sent a Tartar boy, who 
spoke the Turkish language, to introduce those 
hostile guests, and to tell them that he intreated 
humanity. 

They assured him of personal security, and 
that as soon as the government was settled, his 
goods should be paid for ; demanding at the same 
time to know where they were lodged, and ask- 
ing for his purse, which they returned after 
counting the money. 

It was now apparent on what principles 
Myrza Mahomet had acted. He was in the 
secret of the rebellion at the time hje invited Mr. 
Hanway to the city, and had brought him there 
as a victim, devoted to ruin , but having nothing 
more than his life to lose, he dissembled the per- 
fidy he had experienced, and endeavoured to 
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«qcure the protection of Raba Sadoc, the neir 
governor of the city, to whom he made a presjenjt 
of a piece of rich silk, that he had found meao^ 
to secrete. 

His purse, however, was again demanded, an^ 
he was obliged to give it up. Indeed he found 
that the Turcomans were not satisfied with Lis 
spoils; they proposed to Mahomet Khan 3qg 
^o have him and his attendants given up as slaves ; 
and fearing lest he should be carried away, by 
Xhose barbarians into their own country, he re- 
solved to effect his escape. 

The victors soon quarrelled about the plunder, 
and an order was issued that no one should pass 
the gates without the knowledge of Mahonaet 
Hassan Beg. However Mr. Hanway having 
given the governor a regular account of the res^l 
value of the goods, the better to carry on the 
farce, was presented wish a bill for the ampunt, 
payable as soon as the new order of affairs w^ 
settled. The governor also directed that a guard 
and horses should be provided for him and hi§ 
attendants. 

Accordingly, on tlie 24th ef January, they took 
their leave of the city of Astrabad, accompanied 
-by Myrza, his brothers and two sons. At the end 
of the first days journey, one of Myrza's brother 
offered to conduct Mr. Hanway to a house be- 
longing to him in the adjacent mountain, which 
scheme he resolutely declined ; and in this he 
was confirmed by th^ carrieri, who expressed 
their apprehensions for his safety, if he complied* 

It seems this villain supposed our traveller 
was still possessed of some concealed property, 
and having got him in his power, was determined 
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to make use of the opportunity which presented 
itself of stripping him of every thing. * Finding 
he could not inveigle him by false pretences, he 
scrupled not to declare, that he would not suffer 
him to proceed a mile farther, unless he left his 
baggage, as he could not answer for his safety. 

This crafty veteran, whose perfidiousness was 
exceeded by nothing but his hypocrisy, was play- 
ing a deep game. If the rebellion succeeded, 
he intended to make sure of the baggage ; if it 
failed, he wished to have the merit of pleading 
his loyalty, by preserving it for the owner. Mr. 
Hanway saw himself wholly at his mercy, and 
therefore, after having concealed every thing that 
was portable, he delivered up the rest to him. 

Next day, our author advanced with his com- 
pany about twenty English miles, and took up 
his lodgings in the open fields. Finding that 
his conductors sowed rebellion wherever they 
came, as the government of the shah was become 
very unpopular, from his tyranny and exactions, 
he determined to part with them as soon as pos- 
sible. They had engaged to carry him to Bal- 
(rush, the capital of Mazandera; but hearing 
that the admiral of the coast, Mahomet Khan, 
was raising forces to check the progress of the 
revolters, they were intimidated from proceeding 
to the place of their destination, and left him on 
the sea coast, before he knew how to manage 
without their services. 

After a very perilous navigation, he providen- 
tially got safe to Meschedizar, and soon after 
waited on the adijiiral of the coast, who congra- 
tulated him on his escape with life, and joined 
in the assurances which he had received from the 
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merchants at Balfrush, that the shah would make 
him a compensation for his losses. This serv- 
ed to revive his dejected spirits ; but next day, 
the rebels having advanced within a few miles of 
the city) and the admiral painting the dangers of 
his own situation, as he neither was in a condi- 
tion to give battle, nor dared to retreat for fear pf 
his master's displeasure, Mr. Hanway saw there 
was no time to be lost, and escaped^ by one 
gate as tlie Tartars entered by another. 

The distresses he now underwent would be 
painful to relate. Hunger, cold, fatigue, and 
the most imminent danger surrounded him ; but 
after various adventures, he had the good fortune 
to arrive at Langarood, which he had left seven 
weeks before ; and was received by Mr. Elton 
with open arms, who rejoiced at his having esca- 
ped with liberty and life. 

Mr. Hanway had been twenty-three days in 
reaching this place, from the time he left As^ 
trabad ; and for sixteen days he had not taken off 
his boots, nor enjoyed a moment's comfortable 
repose. His legs and feet were much swelled 
and bruised ; and he was in want of every ne- 
cessary* 

Being now in safety himself, his cares return- 
ed for his attendants, whom he had been obliged 
to abandon to their fate. Mr. Elton immediate- 
ly sent servants and horses in quest of them, and 
if the disasters which befel Mr. Haoway himself 
were great, the calamities which Mr. Hogg, his 
clerk, had been doomed to suffer, infinitely sur- 
passed them. This unfortunate man was almost 
expiring of a consumption, when he was brought 
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to Langarood; he had been exposed, for three 
days and as many nights, to the cold and rain, 
without food or shelter; he had been five times 
robbed, and at last stripped of his clothes, and 
left almost naked ; and would infallibly have 
perished, had he not been relieved by the chari- 
ty of some dervises, whose retreat in the moun- 
tains he had the j^ood fortune to discover. 

One of the Armenian servants, named Mat- 
teuse, and his companions, did not return till 
three weeks after, and had the good fortune to 
escape many of those hardships. Sadoc Aga 
had fi:iven them a passport, the dictation of which 
will give a pretty good idea of the idiom of the 
oriental languages, as well as of Persian arro- 
gance. " To the victorious armies be it known 
that Matteuse, the Armenian, is here. Let him 
not be molested, but live under our shadow." 

Being recovered from his fatigues, Mr. Han- 
way set out for Reshd, and after j;raveirmg seven 
miles, arrived a Lahijan, which is seated on an 
eminence, and is reckoned the most healthy 
,town in the province of Ghilan. The rains had 
filled a large flat with water, in the centre of 
which stood a grove on a moderate elevation, 
which served to beautify the prospect and to 
render it as delightful as the season would per- 
mit. 

Here he was received by Hadjee Zamon*, a 
man^of sense and authority, who loudly com- 
plained of the inhumanity of the shah and his offi- 
cers. Supper being brought in, a servant prc- 

• Hadjee, or Sacred/ is a title given to all those who 
have made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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sen ted a bason of water and a towel to the guests, 
to wash and dry their hands with; and then a 
kind of tea-board was set before each, covered 
with a plate of pleo, in which was a small quan- 
tity of minced meat mixed up with fruits and 
spices. Plates of comfits, sherbet, and other 
weak liquors, were also served up. Every viand 
in this country is so prepared, that it may be 
eaten with the fingers ; to cut dressed meat is 
reckoned an abomination. 

Supper being finished, warm water was 
brought in to wash with, and then the conversa- 
tion was resumed. This was carried on with 
great decency and attention to the sentiments of 
the aged. It is not the richest man who is here 
regarded, but he who is most esteemed for wis- 
dom and experience* 

Next morning our traveller set for^vard to 
Reshd, well pleased with his last night's enter- 
tainment; and the following day arrived at that 
city, where he had the pleasure to be visited by 
two English gentlemen, and three French mis- 
sionaries. Soon after, he paid a visit of ceremony 
to Ordo Kouli Beg, governor of the province, 
who received him with much politeness, andx>r- 
dered a chair to be set for him ; a mark of atten- 
tion not often paid in this country, where Euro- 
pean fashions are little regarded. The apartment 
was full of people, seated on felts of camel's hair. 
'After some general conversation, Mr. Hanway 
related the history of his misfortunes, and soon 
took his leave. 

Having here provided himself with clothes, 
arms, mules, and horses, he pursued his journey 
on the 26th. In the vicinity of Reshd, are rice 
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fields and plantations of mulberry trees# The 
mountains, however, are composed of naked 
rocks, piled on each oiher to a great height, and 
the only fertility is in the vales. 

On the 28th they passed the river Kizilazan 
in canoes, and swam over the horses and mules ; 
but the rapidity of the stream rendered this very 
dangerous. As they ascended the mountains, 
they found the climate much altered; and the 
wind blowing fresh, they were obliged to dis- 
mount and lead their cattle along the narrow 
paths among the precipices. The rocks here al- 
most rose perpendicular from the river. 

Continuing their progress over the mountains, 
on the ist of March they came to the great plain 
of Casbin, then covered deep in snow, which re- 
flected such brightness from its surface as pain- 
fully affected the organs of sight. The villages 
in this plain are built in such a manner, that 
half the tenement is under the surface of the 
earth, and th^ roof is raised into a cpne, the betT 
ter to carry off the snow. That night they lodged 
in a ruined stable; and next day resumed tbeiij* 
journey before sun rising. 

When Mr- Hanway arrived at Casbin, he 
waited on Hadjee Abdulcrim, the principal mer- 
chant in the town, who provided him with a hand- 
some lodging, and told him that it was impossi? 
ble to proceed farther at present, oji account of 
the snow. 

The houses of Casbin are almost wholly sub- 
terraneous, and many of the gardens are below 
the level of the adjacent lands, to facilitate the 
conveyance of water to them. In general they 
^uUd with unburnt brick, and use a strong ce- 
L 2 
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ment of lime. Their habitations are flat roofed, 
and consist of two divisions within an inclosure 
of mud. In the exterior court is a spacious 
room) called the Aviam, open on one side, and 
supported by pillars, where the men dispatch 
their business ; and behind this is the haram, or 
women's apaitment. Niches in the walls supply 
the place of tables. The floors are covered with - 
large carpets, and large pieces of felt are used by 
way o£ cushions. 

Mr. Hanway was handsomely entertained by 
the Hadjee on the 3d of March. His host in- 
quiring how he liked Persia,* our traveller told 
him the disasters he had met with ; when he 
received the comfortable assurance, that the shah 
would do him justice ; but gave a pathetic de- 
scription of the misery to which the country 
wiis reduced; and instanced Casbin, which was 
reduced from twelve thousand houses to less than 
a tenth of that number. Mr. Hanway sensibly 
remarked, that when the sovereign had accom- 
plished his designs, there was reason to sup- 
pose, he would alter his system ; for that it never 
could be his purpose to destroy his people, as 
that would be annihilating his own consequence. 

In Casbin is a palace built by Nadir Shah, 
which Mr. Hanway visited. It has a long ave- 
nue of lofty trees before the entrance, and is in- 
closed by a wall about a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, with only one entrance. Within 
this area are four large squares, adorned with 
trees, fountains, and running streams. The 
apartments are raised about six feet from the 
ground ; and the aviam, or open hall, which stands 
in the centre, shuts in with folding doors. The 
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rooms are ornamented in the Italian taste, and 
the ceilings are embellished with moral sentences^ 
arranged in squares. Most of the windows are 
composed of painted glass, in which the figures 
are drawn in proper shades, and executed with 
great felicity of design. 

The haram makes a magnificent appearance^ 
and is quite separated from the other parts of the 
palace, by a wall of its own. The rooms are 
finely decorated, and the whole is refreshed with 
fountains, and adorned with elegant and expen- 
sive embellishments* 

Near the haram is the eunuchs' apartment, 
remarkable only for its having but one door. 
Here are likewise some old apartments built by. 
Shah Abas, in which are some indifferent pic- 
tures, by European artists. 

The city of Casbin is fortified by a wall and 
turrets. It is famous in history for having been 
one of the chief cities of the ancient Parthia, the 
residence of many of the Persian kings, and the 
burial place of Hephoestion, the favourite of 
Alexander the Great. However, the greatest 
part of this onge-celebrated place was now in 
ruins. 

On the 1 Ith of March, the snow being chiefly 
dissolved, and the weather warm, Mr. Han way 
set out with a caravan, that was carrying money 
to Shiras, under a guard of eight hundred 
Afghans. As he advanced, scarcely any thing 
met his view but ruin and devastation, which wa» 
the more pitiable, in a climate and soil naturally 
good. 

In Persia it is an established custom for the 
military to pillage wherever they go, or at least 
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to compel the natives to furnish them with what* 
ever they want. This hard treatment steels the 
hearts of the peasants ag^nst the calls of huma- 
nity. They defend their property by barricado- 
ing their houses, and consider every stranger as 
a foe, by which means the innocent suffer, as 
well as the guilty. 

Mr. Hanway at length discovered that all his 
Persian fellow travellers were in the custody of a . 
messenger. One of them, who was a native of 
the eastern parts of Persia, particularly attracted 
his notice* He was almost black; and appre- 
hended himself to be in considerable danger from 
the resentment of the shah. Being of a com- 
municative disposition, and finding that our au- 
thor was an European, he freely spoke his senti- 
ments. 

" I am come from Ispahan," said he, " where 
I have bfeen two years engaged in raising forces 
for the shah ; and, in return for my services, he 
has lately extorted four thousand crowns from 
me, and I am now under the dread of some other 
act of violence. It is no unusual thing for my 
master to send for a man, in qrder to strangle 
him ; and, for my part, I should be glad to com- 
pound for a severe beating." 

This prisoner endeavoured to learn a prayer by 
heart, which, if he repeated right in the presence 
of the shah, he said, it would divert his wrath. 
He had also another spell, which was the repeti- 
tion of ten particular letters of the alphabet as 
he entered thti royal tent, closing a finger at 
each, and keeping his fist clenched till he came 
before the flirone; when he was suddenly to 
open his hands, and by the discharge of his mar 
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gic artillery, to subdue his sovereign's resent- 
ment. 

It is astonishing to see in how many instances 
the Persians demonstrate the highest supersti- 
tion. Almost every motion of the body is consi- 
dered as possessed of magic power. 

Sneezing is held a happy omen ; and they fancy 
that falling meteors are the blows of the angels on 
the heads of the devils. Cats are held in great 
esteem, and dogs are proportionably detested. 
The Turks, however, are not behind hand with 
them in superstitious folly. In the reign of shah 
Abas, the grand seignior sent to desire that he 
would not suffer any of his subjects to dress in 
green, which colour belonged to the prophet and 
his descendants. Shah Abas, who was a man of 
an enlightened mind, returned this humorous an- 
swer : That if the grand seignior would prevent 
the dogs from watering the grass in Turkey, he 
would comply with his request. 

On the 17th, they began to approach the campy 
and ajready fell in with the advanced guard. 
As they drew near the place where they expected 
to find their doom, the fears of the Persian convoy 
increased, and they took leave of our author with 
heavy hearts. Their conductor, on wishing 
them to get on quickly, was asked, why he has- 
tened them ; " for, dost thou not know," said one 
of them, " that, to condemned persons, every 
hour of life is precious?*' 

Mr. Hanway having sent forward his inter- 
preter to the shah's minister, appointed for the 
reception of strangers, to receive instructions; on 
the 20th, pitched his tent near the royal standard, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing that the re- 
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bullion of Astrabad was suppressed. But he had 
not been long in this situation, before a loaded 
piece, accidentally going off in his tent, had very 
near deprived him of life ; nor was he free from 
apprehension of being called to an account for 
the danger in which this involuntary business 
had involved others, particularly as it happened 
so near to the royal residence. However it 
passed with no very serious consequences to any 
one. 

Having paid his respects to Mustapha Khan^ 
he was received with many marks of civility, in- 
vited to dinner, and made comfortable, by the 
assurance that justice should be done him- Mean- 
while he delivered his petition into the chancery ; 
and had the pleasure to hear that it was believed, 
his majesty would pardon the Persians who had 
accompanied him from Gasbin, as a compliment 
to him. 

In a few days, the royal standard, was taken 
down, as a signal for striking the tents, and the 
whole army moved with great regularity, and 
again encamped about two leagues and a half 
distance. 

Soon after our traveller received a decree, by 
which it was ordered, that he should deliver in 
the particulars of his losses, in writing, to Beh- 
bud Khan, the general in Astrabad, who had 
orders to restore whatever part of the goods 
might be found, and to pay the deficiency out 
of the sequestered estates of the rebels, to the 
last farthing. As this laid him under the neces- 
sity of returning to Astrabad, it was not quite 
what he wished for, but he thought it prudent to 
acquiesce. 
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Mr. Hanway being now made easy on the 
subject of his loss, amused himself with taking a 
ride round the Persian camp. The tents of 
the ministers and officers were pitched in fronts 
near that of the shah, and occupied a considera- 
ble space. The pavilion, in which his majesty 
usually sat to give audience, was of an oblong 
form, supported by three poles, adorned at the top 
'with gilt balls. It had no appearance of appro* 
priate magnificence, and the front was always 
open, even in the most unfavourable weather. 
The roof was covered with cotton cloth, lined 
with clouded silk. On the floor were spread 
carpets, oh which the shah sometimes sat cross- 
legged, and sometimes he indulged himself with 
a sofa. 

At a distance behind were the monarch's pri- 
Tate tents, where he retired to his meals; and 
almost contiguous were the tents of his ladies, 
separated from each other by curtains. The 
boundaries of the shah's quarter were occupied 
by his eunuchs and female slaves; and almost 
the whole inclosure was surrounded by a strong 
»fence of net-work, guarded by a nightly patrole, 
that exercised severity against all intruders* 

The camp market was about half a mile in 
extent. It consisted of tents ranged like the 
houses in a street, where all kinds of provisions 
and articles of convenience were sold. An officer 
superintends this district of the camp, and rides 
up and down, to preserve peace and order. 
All the dealers are under the protection of some 
of the courtiers, who are themselves the principal 
speculators in grain^ by which they make vast 
profits. 
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' The shah had about sixty women, and about 
the same number of eunuchs. When he changed 
bis station, he was preceded by running footmen, 
chanters and a watch guard, that spread a mile 
or two, to give notice of their master^s approach, 
and to warn the people from intruding. How- 
ever when he travelled without his women, this 
precaution was not attended to, and his subjects 
were allowed to approach him.. His women, and 
other ladies of distinction, rode astride on white 
horses, or were carried on camels in a kind of 
elegant panniers. Women of iitferior rank mixed 
among the crowd ; but not without a linen veil 
over their faces, particularly those of Persian 
birth, who are very scrupulous in this respect. 
About one female to ten males is the usual pro< 
portion in the shah's camp. 

The horse furniture belonging to Nadir was to 
the last degree expensive. He had four sets of. 
it, one mounted with pearls, another with rubies, 
a third with emeralds, and a fourth with diamonds 
of great magnitude- The immense value of 
those trappings could only be equalled by the 
barbarous taste in which they were executed. In 
a visit to Mustapha Khan, our traveller offered to 
get a complete set of horse furniture made up in 
Europe for the shah, which would infinitely sur- 
pass the workmanship of such as he possessed; 
but the khan perfectly knowing his master's tem- 
per, replied, " the shah has not patience enough 
to wait till they are finished." ^ 

The officers, and even the soldiers, seem to 
have a pride in the splendor of their horses* trap- 
pings; and, indeed, their accoutrements and 
arms in general are very rich. * It seems to be a 
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principle of policy in the monarch, to keep his 
army dependant,«by encouraging them to expend 
their money in articles of vanity, 

Mustapha Khan, one of the best and greatest 
men in the Persian court, shewed so much atten- 
tion to Mr. Hanway, that, out of gratitude, he 
presented him with a gold repealing watch, some 
fine cloth, and silk. The chief at first declined 
accepting them ; but at last, being prevailed on 
to honour our traveller so far, he made a return 
in some jewels, which had once decorated the 
head-dress of an Indian. The principal jewel 
consisted of a large sapphire set in gold, and 
encompassed with diamonds. 

On the 27th of March, Mr, Hanway left the 
Persian camp, and had two soldiers assigned for 
his protection. They now took a different route ; 
and had every where the melancholy prospect of 
vast tracts of land, of the richest soii, lying 
waste, and towns and villages once populous and 
handsome reduced to ruin and desolation. 

Next day, in the vicinity of an inaccessible 
mountain, they discovered five persons, who put 
themselves into athreatning posture, which gave 
our author some uneasiness. The soldiers enter- 
ed into a parley with one of them, and purchased 
a stolen horse, belonging to the party of marau* 
ders, who, it seems, were intimidated from attack- 
ing Mr. Hanway^ by the reputation which the 
Europeans possess for their dexterity in the use 
of fire-arms. From this adventure our author 
had no very exalted opinion of the reliance he 
could place on his military guard. 

On the 29th, they ascended the summit of a 
very high mountain, where they found the air so 
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extremely subtle and piercing, that it was with 
difficulty they could breathe. Descending, how^- 
ever, into the valley, they enjoyed a very different 
climate, and Abar appeared before them with an 
enchanting aspect. But this city had suffered 
like the rest, and it was with difficulty they could 
procure a lodging in it. 

The mountains, over which their df**e<it rotid 
lay, being still covered with snow, they weWi 
obliged to take a circuitous route, and in* thfe 
space of four leaguesj they had occasion to croM 
a branch of the Kizilazan no less than sixty-five 
times* This river was about thirty feet widcj 
and between two and three deep: the streawi-waB 
rapid, and the bottom stony and roug^. 

After a journey of ten hours, they arrived at a 
desolate caravansary, where they found nothing 
but water; but some hospitable inhabitants of a 
village they had previously passed through, had 
supplied them with provisions. Next day, on 
approaching the mountains that cover Ghilan) 
they found the reflection of the sun so strong, 
that it was with difficulty they saved themselves 
from the scorching heat. At length being al- 
most exhausted, they came in sight of the village 
nf Arsevil, which being barricadoed with large 
fir trees, except one narrow passage^ excited a 
suspicion that it was in a state of rebellion. This 
apprehension, however, was soon relieved, by 
their learning that the inhabitants had thus 
secured themselves from ihe couriers of the shah^ 
who seize their horses and ride them without 
mercy. They gave our traveller and his attend* 
ants a kind reception; but in two hours after 
their arrival, eight couriers arrivedy well arraedi 
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employed on some mission for their sovereign. 
These couriers exercise many acts of wanton 
cruelty, and think the authority under which 
they act is sufficient to protect them. The post- 
masters, who supply them with horses, are sub- 
ject to grievous oppressions, and have frequently 
demands made on them beyond what they can 
answer. One of these contractors being charged 
by Nadir with disappointing his couriers, made 
this bold reply: " For every ten horses, in my 
power, you send me twenty couriers ; and a man 
bad better die at once than live to serve a rascal." 
•With this he immediately stabbed himself. The 
shah exclaimed, <' Save himl he is a brave fel- 
low!" but humanity was now too late: the 
3round was mortal. 

While in this village, Mr. Han way had th^ 
pain to see some youths, invested with military 
powef} striking old men, whose aspect entitled 
them to reverence, for trivial omissions, or for no 
fault whatever, f lis Armenian servants seemed 
desirous to imitate their example ; but he restrain- 
fid them, by the assurance, that they should suffer 
tenfold punishment if they injured any one. 

After crossing a high mountain, they descend- 
ed into a pleasant and fruitful valley. Spring had 
already strewed the ground with her finest bloom ; 
And the brightness of the sky, together with the 
picturesque appearances of the country , filled the 
mind with the most pleasing ideas. The river 
Ki^iiazan meandered through this delicious spot, 
^nd the. most beautiful woods and lawns diver- 
sified the scene. 

How happy, says Mr. Hanway, might Persia 
bey did not a general depravity of manners involve 
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her inhabitants in such inextricable confusion. 
But how much happier stiJl are those countries, 
though under a less favourable sky, which enjoy 
a mild government, and whose inhabitants are 
inspired with sentiments of true religion and yir- 
Uie, which alone can blunt tlie edge of those ills 
to which mankind are universally subject 1 

On the 1st of April, Mr, Hanway passed the 
defiles of the mountains, which guard the pro- 
vince of Ghilan, and next day arrived at Reshd, 
where he had the pleasure of meeting some of 
his friends. On the 5th, he reached Langaroody 
where he once more found himself happy in the 
society of Mr. Elton and the French mission- 
aries. 

Though near the scene of his former suffer- 
ings, and obliged to have intercourse with some 
of those who had contributed to his disasters, 
with a mind superior to revenge, he indulged 
that Christian charity which alone can secure 
tranquillity, and render the mind happy when it 
turns on itself. 

Mr. Hanway was here visited by a Persian 
priest, in company with Shahverdie Beg. They 
entertained him with several quotations from 
their poets, particularly in regard to love and 
women; and expressed themselves on this sub- 
ject with great delicacy. The priest, or mullah, 
observed, that though their laws allowed of four 
wives, besides concubines, he considered that 
man as the most virtuous, who confined himself 
to one; while, on the other hand, he regarded 
celibacy as a crime against nature. 

The Persians may marry for a stipulated time, 
--nd after that is expired, both parties are at 
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tberty; but if the woman proves pregnant, the 
man is obliged to support her for a year, and if 
she produces a male child, it belongs to the 
father: but if a female, she retains the exclusive 
right to it* Even legitimate marriage does not 
seem to entitle the women to any distinguished 
privileges; for they are considered as little more 
than creatures formed for the pleasure of their 
lords. 

•The women of Ghilan are fair and handsome, 
They have black eyes and hair ; and they darken 
the former by art. They are generally low in 
statute, and have delicate features. The children 
of both sexes have fine complexions; but the 
boys soon contract a tawny hue. 

The women here are very industrious, and are 
frequently employed in the toils of agriculture, 
on which occasions they do not always conceal 
their faces with a veil. When women of rank, 
however, go abroad, they are not only veiled, but 
have a servant to clear the way for them ; and 
it is reckoned the greatest mark of unpolitencss 
to look at them*. 

The Persians are much governed by shew and 
external parade. Hence some of the European 
factors have carried their ostentation to the most 
ridiculous pitch. Perhaps this conduct is politic 
among a people who are swayed by appearances ; 
but it seems in some cases to be carried too far. 



* How singular do the customs of some countries 
appear, when contrasted with those of others ! An Euro- 
pean lady would seldom go abroad, if she did not hope 
to attract notice. Yet vanity is characteristic of the sex 
in every country. 

M 2 
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The province of Chilan is partly surroundcrf 
by mountains) and has many difficult passes^ for 
which reason it is not easily kept in subjection. 
Reshd, the capital, was formerly reckoned a most 
insalubrioua situation, from the thickness of the 
woods which surrounded it; but some of these 
have been cleared, and the place is no longer so 
fatal to life- The whole province however is 
marshy ; and it is observed by the natives, that 
only women, mules, and poultry enjoy health, 
which may possibly arise from the confinement 
to which they are generally subject. 

But though the climate is unpropitious, the 
soil is rich, and produces exuberant crops. Fruits 
of all kinds are very plentiful ; but the grapes, for 
want of cultivation, are but indifferent. Indeed, 
most of the fruits are unfavourable to the health of 
strangers, particularly the peaches and figs, which 
partake of the pernicious moisture of the soil. 

Having taken care to provide himself a proper 
armed guard, on the 1 st of May, Mr. Hanway set 
out for Astrabad. The first evening they were 
benighted and lost in a wood, though they had 
successively procured several guides, who aban- 
doned them through fear. In thi« dilemma they 
advanced towards a light, where they found a 
house barricadoed with trees. In vain did they 
use their entreaties with the owner to conduct 
them to Radizar: they were obliged to break 
into his house by force, and to carry him with 
them in a rope. Unwarrantable as this conduct 
may appear, it is consonant to the practice in 
this distracted country ; and they took care to 
reward him for his services, though they vf^i^ 

voluntary.. 
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Next day they entered the province of Mazaxf- 
deran. On the 4th, their cattle were attacked 
by a large wolf; hot being driven off by the 
guard, the savage contented himself with kilting 
a cow. Soon after they fell in with a detach- 
ment of fifty soldiers, the commander of whom 
courteously offered his service to guard them* 
Ten men were accepted, an<l the oHicer was 
complimented with cloth for a coat. 

As they advanced farther into this province* 
which greatly resembles Ghi(an in its soil, cli- 
mate and productions, the peasants began to 
grow daring, and one of them seized the com- 
mander of their troop by the throat. As it is 
dangerous to proceed to extremities, Mr, Han- 
way recommended forbearance, and even with- 
drew from the house assigned for their lodgings 
to a tent in the open air that he might not in-^ 
commode the women and children belonging to 
th^ family* Such attentive humanity is very 
admirable in any person, and probably was little 
expected among the people of this country. How- 
ever, night drawing on, he found himself in a 
very bad neighbourhood ; for these villagers hav- 
ing engaged in the late rebellion, began to be 
.apprehensive that the strangers were sent to seize 
them, auMook to their arms, but soon retired.* 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring mountains 
were equally disaffected, and several horsemen 
poured down into the village in the night, no 
doubt, with a view of plundering them ; but find- 
ing Mr. Hanway and his party prepared, they re- 
turned without attempting any thing.. It wa» 
evident they were considered as extremely rich ^ 
€6r the natives would not be persuaded, but thftt 
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all tbe brass iHittoBs on their clothes were solid 
jfold. 

As soon as it was day, they left this unplea- 
•sant situation, Mnder a hot sunt which the Per- 
sians seemed. little to regard. During the beat 
pf the day, however, they took shelter in a wood, 
resolving in future to travel only in the cool. As 
they approached towards Amul, the country ap- 
peared still more pleasant. This city stands at 
jthe foot of Mount Taurus, sgad is washed by a fine 
-riv^r, over which there is a bridge of twelve ar- 
ches* 

The Persians have a tradition, that if any go- 
.vernor or commander passes this bridge on horse- 
hiack, he will soon be deprived of his office, if 
4>ot of his life. On this account, though the 
.stream is very rapid, the natives generally ford 
it ; and, as our author did not cliuse to be regard- 
/ed as a person exchided from the common boun- 
ties of heaven, he thought proper to gratify 
-opinion ho fur as to alight, and lead his horse 
-over this Jated bridge. 

Here are the ruins of an. old fortress, which 
o^ppears to have been very strong and regular for 
•Pccsia; and likewise a stone palace, in which 
Shah Abas often resided, which comnmnds a 
..pleasant prospect, and is well contri^Kbr cool- 
^ness and convenience. In the garden are cy- 
(press trees of extraordinary size and height. 

In this city our traveller met with a writer 
belonging to Mahomet Khan, who after detail- 
ing the particulars of the late rebellion, invited 
him to a concert of music. One instrument 
:resembled a flute, another a guitar, and a third 
.a.kettle drum ; to the music of which an old man 
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and two boys sang and danced. Dancing is 
considered in this country as mean and ignoble, 
and is practised by none except such as make 
a trade of it for hire. It seemed principally to 
consist in gesticulation. 
. To entertain Mr. Hanway to the best of his 
power, the writer then sent for a priest celebrated 
for his voice ; but neither the vocal nor instru- 
mental music had much charms for an European 
ear. 

In the evening of the 9th, Mr. Hanway left* 
Amul, and travelled through a delightful country 
till they reached Balfrush, the capital, where he 
learned additional circumstances relative to the 
fate of the rebels. Among the rest, he was told, 
that the governor appointed by Sadoc Aga be- 
ing seized, had holes cut in his flesh, and lighted 
candles put into them, in which shocking condi- 
tion the unhappy chief was led naked about 
the market place, till he expired with loss of 
blood. 

A day or two after Mr. Man way paid a visit 
to Mahomet Khan, who had a delightful resi- 
dence a few miles from the city. It was far 
from being superb ; but the adjacent woods and 
rivulets gave it an air of charming simplicity, 
beyond the finest strokes of art. In the area 
before the house, one hundred and fifty men were 
drawn up under arms, in double lines, to receive 
the guest. Our author alighted from his horse 
at a small distance, and advanced towards the 
khan with the usual salutation. He was sitting 
in the aviam, or outer court, and received him 
with many expressions of kindness ; and as 
9, proof of his regard, released a man that wa* 
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tied and condemned to be beaten ; adding, that 
he did this purely to honour his visiter. 

Our traveller made this chief a present of some 
fine clothes, and a case of choice liquors, of 
which he was immoderately fond* Having pre- 
vailed on his guest to tarry all night, he ordered 
poultry and a sheep to be killed. Resolving to 
jahew him such attention as would wipe ofF the 
«tain of his former ill treatment ; for which he 
condescended to make an apology. 

After dinner, music and dancers were sent for 
who tortured the nerves of our author the whole 
evening with their noise and gesticulations. When 
the dancing men finished, they presented Mr* 
.Hanway with an orange, which was a civil inti- 
jnation that they esLpecled a reoompcnsefor thoir 
trouble. 

This entertainment being over, the khan invi- 
ted him to drink brandy with him, and ^^pr«$3^ 
ed his astonishment, vrhen he found that aa 
European and a Christian was not fond of «pi" 
ritous liquors. The khan, and his friends, 
indeed shewed no reluctance in this respect ; 
and after Mr. Hanway retired, it is probable they 
finished the strong waters he had presented him 
with. The usual mode is for each person to 
have a plate of sweetmeats before him, and to 
drink their liqucrr out of the tea-cups, till they 
drop with intoxication. 

Next morning, Mr. Hanway viewed the mo- 
nument of the khan's favourite wife, who had 
lately been buried in an adjoining wood- It had 
an epitaph, in which the trite sentiment was re- 
peated, of comparing life to a flower, that bloa- 

Tas in the spriu|j, attains the full lustre of beauty 
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in the summer, begins to wither and decline iit 
autumn, and when winter comes on, is liable t<y 
he blown to the ground by every gust of windy 
where it lies and rots- 
Mr. Hanway now left Balfhish, and proceeded 
on his jourttey througii a fine country to AHea^ 
bad, which has a palace of mean appearance, btrt 
ddiglitftrffy situated. The most capital work of 
art in thw vicinity is the causeway, built by Shah' 
Abas the Great, which extends from Keskar, inf 
the soitth-w^st corner of the'Caspian, to Astrabad 
and beyomi it ; comprising, irt the who^e, an ex* 
tent of three hundred English miles. It is raised 
in the middle^ witb ditches on each side, and, irt 
seme parts, is twenty yarda broad. In some places 
it is bordered with a thick wood, whose luxu^ 
riant branches aflfords a delightful shelter to tra- 
vdlersrf 

At Sari, the next stage, are four temples of the 
Gii^res,,^or worshippers of fire, who formerly 
possessed all this coast. These religious edifices 
are rotundas about fifty feet in diameter, raised 
to a point of near one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, and are ftw-med of the most durable ma- 
terials. 

Continuing their route to Ashreff, they had tt 
view of the, mountain Demoan, on which, the 
Persians say, the ark rested, while the Arme- 
nians ascribe this honour to Mount Ararat, which 
in clear weather is also visible on the western 
coast of the Caspian. 

At Ashreff, they saw a celebrated palace of 
Shah Abas, the most magnificent of any on the 
coast of the Caspian Sea. Over the entrance are 
the arms of Persia, a lion with the sun rising be 
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hind him, emblematic of the strength and glory 
of this empire. Within the gate is a long ave- 
nue, on each side of which are thirty apartments 
for guards. The next gate opens into a garden, 
through which runs a stream of limpid water, 
that falls in several cascades, with a bason and 
fountain at each. 

In an adjacent building is a princely aviam, 
painted with gold flowers on a blue ground, and 
containing several portraits, by a Dutch artist, of 
no very masterly execution. On the side of 
the aviam are several small apartments, and be- 
hind them other water-falls that pour down the 
sides of a steep mountain clothed with wood. 

The garden is chiefly laid out in walks, bor- 
dered with rows of pines, orange, and other fruit 
trees. Beyond this is another garden, which 
seems to be considered as sacred ground, as they 
were not permitted to enter it. 

They next visited a banqueting house, dedi- 
cated to a grandson of Ali; and, out of respect to 
this place, they were desired to leave their swords 
at the door. The solemnity with which our au- 
thor was introduced here, inspired at first a kind 
of awe ; but it was soon exchanged to contempt, 
on seeing the room adorned with such paintings 
as could only please a voluptuous Mahometan. 

They were then shewn another house and gar- 
den, in which was a stately domt, whose lop was 
painted, and the walls covered with Dutch tiles, 
as far as the gallery. On an eminence, at some 
distance, stood a building, intended for an obser- 
vatory. 

The whole structure commands the view of a 
fine country and of the Caspian Sea. In short> 
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every circumstance conspires to render this 
place delightful, and filled our author with many 
pleasing ideas; but the wretchedness of the peo- 
ple constantly recurred to his thoughts, and 
damped the pleasure he felt from a view of the 
country. ^ 

On the 1 5th they left Ashreff, and on the way 
met a courier from Myrza Mahomet, to beseech 
Mr Han way to hasten his journey, and use his 
interest to save his life. As they approached the 
city of Astrabad, they met several armed horse- 
m«n, carrying home the peasants, whose eyes had 
been put out for taking a part in the late rebel- 
lion. Near the entrance of the city, on each side, 
was a stone pyramid, full of niches, which were 
filled with human heads that made a most ghastly 
appearance. 

On entering Astrabad for the second time, 
Mr Hanway found it a scene of misery and deso- 
lation. That day the eyes of thirty persons 
had been scooped out, four had been beheaded 
and one burnt alive : two hundred women had 
been banished the city, one hundred and fifty of 
whom had been sold to the soldiers as slaves. 

When Mr. Hanway was introduced to Beh- 
bud, the king's general, he found him surround- 
ed by soldiers, and employed in judging and con- 
demning the unhappy insurgents. After the 
first compliments, our author delivered the shah's 
decree, which was received with every mark of 
respect, and given to the secretary to read. A 
speedy compliance with it was promised, and 
Mr, Hanway was then entertained with sweet- 
meats, and large white mulberries, which are a 
delicious fruit. During this repast, the prisop 

VOL. XIII. V 
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ers were removed, and the secretary made a 
compli mental speech of utility on the merchants, 
\vho ought, for their services to kings and coun- 
tries, to be protected by all parties, and injured 
by none. 

Sadoc Aga, A\ho had a principal hand in Mr. 
Han way's misfortune, was then brought before 
the tribunal. When our author saw him before, 
he was a youth of more than common vivacity, 
was richly dressed, well armed, and full of mirth. 
WJiat a change now appeared ! His garb was 
mean, his eyes were deprived of bight, he 
drooped his head, even the tone of his voice was 
altered. The general told him he must pay for 
our travellei'*s goods, and inquired how they had 
been disposed of. " All I know of them," 
said he, " is, that they were taken by Mahomet 
Hassan, and by him distributed to the people. 
Would to God ! that Mahomet Hassan, and his 
whole house, had been buried deep in the earth, 
ere I had heard his name! And how can I refund? 
I have nothing left, but this mean garb you sec 
on my back; and this, indeed, is more than suf- 
ficient; for after you have deprived me of my 
sight, of what value is life to me ?" 

This feeling speech was accompanied with that 
emotion, natural to a daring spirit : it ought to 
have melted the tyrant ; but to silence him, he 
cruelly ordered the miserable man to be struck 
on the mouth, which was done with such violence, 
that the blood gushed out. 

Sadoc Aga being removed, Myrza Mahomet 
was brought in, loaded with wooden fetters, 
and a heavy triangular wooden collar about his 
neck. Hr. Hanway might then have retorted the 
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wrongs he had received, had he been a brute ; 
but he was a man, and a Briton, and wounded 
with the piteous objects before his eyes, his heart 
was too full to bear the sight any longer. 
. He then visited Mahomet Hussein Khan, whose 
son had been governor of Astracan befoi'e the 
rebellion, and who had been charged with the 
murder of Shah Toehmas, the last legitimate 
sovereign of Persia- He assured Mr. Hanway 
that his business should be expedited according 
to the shah's order, and observed, " I am charged 
with a particular commission to execute punish- 
ment on the rebels. I must do that for which I 
know I shall be damned. To-morrow is a day 
of blood; I will make them pay you, though I 
pull the money out of their throats." 

This was too much for humanity to hear: Mr. 
Hanway was incapable of thanking him for this 
bloody intention. The unhappy rebels had acted, 
indeed, as if they meant to devote themselves to 
ruin ; yet an opposition to such execrable tyranny 
wanted only more strength and wisdom to give 
it the stamp of glory, 

Next day, eight Turcoman Tartars being 
taken, were brought into the city, on which the 
general expressed great satisfaction, observing, 
that many niches in the pyramid, called by his 
own name, were yet unfilled. In Persia a male- 
factor is executed with little ceremony i he 
kneels, and, pronouncing his creed. " There is 
but one God, Mahomet is his prophet, and AH 
his friend," his head is struck ofT with a scimeter. 

When Mr. Hanway waited on Nazeer Aga, 
who had been his firmest friend, he expressed 
g^reat satisfaction at seeing him alive, alter the 
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dangers they had both run through. This per- 
son had been well remunerated by the shah for 
the services he had rendered him during the 
rebellion. 

In a few days after, Mr. Hanway was informed 
that Captain VVoodroofe was arrived in the bay 
of Astrabad, and Nazeer Aga advised him, by- 
letter, that as several of the hordes were still la 
arms, it might be dangerous for him to trust his 
property on board the ship. Our author thanked 
him for his care ; but affecting security, as the 
best means of preventing danger; he returned 
for answer, that the great guns would deliver 
them from the danger of the most numerous 
assailants that might have the temerity to attack 
the vessel. 

On the 2 Ist, Myrza Mahomet delivered to Mr. 
Hanway the greatest part of his baggage, and also 
paid him as much money as, he said, was in his 
hands, or in his power ; in hopes that our author 
would intercede in his favour. Next morning he 
waited on the khans, and told them that Myrz« 
hud restored his baggage, and that he hoped he 
would be pardoned. " For your sake," said the 
khan, ^' he shall be saved. His majesty has 
shewn you honour, and it is my business to do 
the same." Mr. Hanway made his acknowledg- 
ments, and Myrza was liberated. 

Mr. Hanway had now received to the value of 
about live thousand crowns; and was requested 
to take a part of the remainder in female slaves. 
This he positively refused to do, perhaps to the 
astonishra^^nt of the general, who, learning he 
was only thirty -two years old, seemed to be look- 
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ing for a solution of hist continence in his hoa^y 
locks, till he was told that he wore a wig. 

Delays still intervening about the payment of 
the remainder of the money, the governor pressed 
Mr. Hanway to take his obligation for it, paya- 
ble in ten or fifteen days, as the giciieral was 
obliged to march, and avowed that he could not 
depart without a receipt; and that he must kill 
men till he completed the sum. Mr. Hanway 
expressed his hope that no one would suffer on 
hih account; but that be could not answer to his 
principals to give a receipt in exchange for any 
obligation whatever. 

Some days after, our author privately con- 
veyed on board the ship, money and goods to the 
value of eleven thousand crowns, and on the 29th 
he visited the ship again with five thousand 
crowns more; leaving Matteuse, his old Arme- 
nian clerk, and two servants to solicit for the 
remainder, that was due in conformity to the 
shah's decree. 

Before Mr. Hanway takes his leave of Persia, 
he gives some account of the religion of the Gue- 
bres, which is still preserved by some of the pos- 
terity of the ancient Indians and Persians. This 
religion sprang from Zoroaster, who lived about 
the year of the world 2860. This great philoso- 
pher, struck with the demonstrations he observed 
of the perfection of that self-existent being, who 
is the author of all good, taught his followers to 
worship God under the symbol of light or fire, 
considering the brightness, activity, purity, and 
incorruptibility of that element, as bearing the 
most perfect resemblance to the nature of the 
beneficent Being. Thus the Persians honored the 
N 2 
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Min as the brightest image of God, and ofP^gred 
up their sacrifices in the open air, thinking it 
injuvious to the majesty of the Gk>d of HeaveUf 
who fills immensity with bis presence} to confine 
his service within walls. 

About six hundred years after the first Zeroas- 
ter, another philosopher, of the same name, arose^ 
who refined on the doctrines of his predecessor, 
and caused temples to lie built, in which the 
sacred fire was ordered to be continually pre- 
served. The Guebres, or Guars, still adhere to 
the tenets of those two philosophers, with a few 
modifications, and their veneration for fire is 
unabated. 

What is commonly called the everlasting fii«, 
is a phenomenon of a very extraordinary nature. 
This object of devotion is to be seen about ten 
miles fi-om Bakir, a city of the Caspian Sea, where 
are several ancient temples of stone, supposed to 
have been all dedicated to this active and pure 
element. Among the rest is one, in which the 
Indians now perform their devotions. Near the 
altar is a hollow cane, from the end of which 
issues a blue flaptie, like that of a lamp burning 
with spirits. This flame, the worshippers pre- 
tend, has continued eversince the general delu^} 
and they believe it will last till the consum^ma^ 
'tion of all things. 

Round this temple are generally forty or fifty 
poor devotees, who come on a pilgrimage from 
their own country, and are charged with the ex- 
piation of the sins of their friends and neighbours^ 
which it seems can be done by proxy. They 
mark their foreheads with saffron, and the most 
''stinguished for piety amongst them, observ* 
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certain painful and invariable poaUires of th«jr 
limbs* 

At a small distance from the tempJe is a low 
deft of a rock, with a horizontal opening, near 
six feet long and three broad, from which issues 
a blue flame) like that from the reed or cane in 
the temple* In serene weather it burns low, but 
during a high wind, it sometimes muunts to eight 
feet; yet without any apparent effect on the rocks 
or surrounding objects* Here the devotees also 
pay their adorations. 

What is still more singular^ for two miles 
round this place, on removing the surface of tbe 
ground to the depth of two or three inohes, the 
uncovered part immediately takes fire on apply- 
ing a coal or torch to it; but though it warms 
the earth, it does not change its substance* If a 
cane, or even a paper tube, be fixed, about two 
inches deep in the earth, and a live coal be held 
over the top and blown on, a ilaine instantly 
issues, without burning: either the cane or the 
paper^ provided their edges be luted. Three or 
four of those burning canes will boil a pot, and in 
tliis manner the people^ dress their victuals. 

Though this flame bums so spontaneously, it 
may be asejasily extinguished as that of spirits of 
wine* Round this remarkable spot, brimstone 
is dug, and springs of naptha are found. The 
springs boil up highest when the weather is thick 
and hazy ; and ,the naptha, often kindling on its 
aur£eu:e, spreads >rith incredible rapidity to a con- 
siderable distance. In short, the everlasting fire 
is really natural to the soil, and may be traced 
to brimstone and naptha. The latter, indeed, is 
the only fuel the inhabitants use for domestic usiet 
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and is generally kept in earthen vessels unde? 
ground 1 and at a distance from their houses^ be^- 
cause ii is apt to kindle of itself. 

In the peninsula of Apcheron is a kind of white 
naptha, of a thinner consistence, which the Rus- 
sians use medicinally, and it is said to be carried 
into India, where, being prepared, it forms the 
most beautiful and durable varnish known. 

But to resume the narrative of transactions: 
Mr. Hanway, having lived some time in a very 
friendly manner with Mr. Elton at Langarood, 
finding his health declining, removed to Lahijan 
fbr change of air, and from thence to Reshd. 
About this time Mr. Elton, who had hitherto 
shewn him the extremest kindness, being much 
offended with our author's employers for their 
submission to the Russian court, and apprehen- 
sive that he might be blamed for his engagements 
with the shah, which were absolutely incon- 
sistent with the views of the Russian company, 
suddenly contracted an unreasonable^ enmity 
against our traveller. But the details of quar- 
rels can never be pleasing to the benevolent, and 
therefore we pass over them. 

Mr. Hanway having, with extreme difficulty, 
and after long delay, obtained a recompense for 
Jiis losses, he disposed of the cloth he had re- 
covered, in Reshd.; and laid out the produce, as 
well as the money that he possessed in raw silk. 

Thus having finished his mercantile transac- 
tions, he left the city of Reshd on the 13th of 
September, and arriving at Perry bazar, he em- 
barked in a flat-bottomed Persian boat, and on 
the 29th reached Yerkie, where the commander 
f a guard-ship, stationed there, informed him, 
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that if be had any gooda on board, which were 
not the produce of Gliilan, and did not declare 
them, the law made it capital to the offender) 
and decreed that the ship and cargo should be 
burnt. 

The Russian consul, it seems had infornoed the 
governor of Astracan, that the plague was raging 
at Cashan ; and, in consequence of this, Mr. Han- 
• way was strictly interrogated, if he had any goods 
on board from that place. They were then 
ordered to land on a small desolate island to the 
cast of the channel of the Volga, where a surgeon 
examined them with the usual precautions; andy 
after being satisfied they were not under infeo 
tion, their letters were dipped in yinegar^ and 
delivered to him* 

Renewed inquiries were made, as to the places 
from whence they had taken their cargo, and 
where they had personally been since they left 
Russia. 

In this state matters remained, till the 1 1th of 
October, during which spape they suffered both 
from the weather and the want of fresh provi- 
sions. At last a signal was made by the guard- 
ship for Mr. Hanway and the captain to come on 
board, when thc^y had the mortification to be 
enjoined the performance of quarantine on au 
uninhabited island, still more to the eastward* 
But what affected them most, was to learn that 
all their letters, dispatches and passports, with 
the lives of twelve soldiers, were lost by the 
attacks of the Calmucks, on the party which 
carried them* 

At length, the governor of Astracan signified 
kift permission for Mr. Hanway to come up aft 
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far as the island of Caraza, situated on a small 
branch of the Volga, on condition that he brought 
neither clothes nor baggage with him. At this 
place he was lodged in a bouse detached from 
the crew and the othec passengers, and, before he 
was suffered to proceed further, he was required 
to strip himself entirely naked in the open air, 
and to pass through the unpleasant ceremony of 
having a pail of warm water thrown over him. 

Having undergone this discipline, he embarked 
in a barge rowed by twelve grenadiers, and sailed 
for Astracan. The day after his arrival, he waited 
on the governor, whose behaviour appeared much 
changed since he visited him before. On the 
subject of trade in general he was very reserved, 
though very inquisitive about Mr. Elton's pro- 
ceedings ; and not even the application of a 
handsome present could procure more than dis- 
tant civility and constrained attention. 

Every danger of infection appearing visionary 
to the most scrupulous, our author obtained leave 
to depart for Petersburg on the 22d of Novem- 
ber; but the Volga being covered with floating 
ice, he resolved to travel by land, and finding a 
Russian convoy under a guard of Cossacks, pursu- 
ing the same route, he was happy to join them, 
with his two servants; and in this form they 
crossed the Volga, 

On the 28th, they met a large caravan on its 
way to Astracan ; from which they learned, that 
four persons in the neighbouring towns were 
missing, and, as a bloody shirt had been found on 
the way, it was concluded that tliey had been 
murdered- This intelligence taught them to keep 
a stricter watch than usual, and induced those to 
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keep close together, who, from the impatience 
to get forward, were before inclined to separate 
from the convoy. A few days after they found 
a Russian waggon, and the harness of several 
horses, which belonged to the persons who had 
actually been murdered. 

At Zaritzen, where they arrived on the 3d of 
December, Mr. Hanway dined with one of his 
fellow-travellers, who acted as sub-governor of 
the town. This gentleman presented his wife 
to the company, who saluted her, as is customary ; 
after which, she presented them with small cups 
of brandy on a salver, and which she again re- 
peated after dinner, though she did not sit at 
table. At this entertainment the viands were 
numerous, but ill-dressed ; and the quantity of 
liquors drank was almost beyond belief. 

It appeared, this feast was made on purpose 
to reconcile a friend of the host and a principal 
merchant of Astracan, who had quarrelled. 
Their healthsbeing drank, they were desired to 
kiss each other ; and then the rest of the com- 
pany saluted them in a similar manner. To 
complete the farce, they immediately began to 
reproach each other for past injuries ; so little 
reliancels there to be placed on friendships con- 
tracted at the social board. 

As the snow at this season rendered the roads 
impassable for wheeled carriages, Mr. Hanway 
caused his waggon t6 be placed on a sledge, and 
set out on the 6th, accompanied only by two ser- 
vants. Next day, the cold was so intense, that 
wine froze under his feather-bed. At night he 
'reached Cashaliena, situated on the Don, where 
he found poverty, but liberty and content. The 
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winds now blew so excessively keen, that the car- 
riers could not always venture to face them ; 
for which reason they were frequently obliged to 
halt, and generally to direct their way by a com- 
pass. 

On the 13th, they stopped at Brusano, where 
the inhabitants informed them, that the preced- 
ing night a band of robbers had broken into 
some houses^ and not only plundered tht inhabi- 
tants of what they could find, but tortured them, 
by putting fire between their fingers, to make 
them discover their money. These villians were 
closely pursued, but escaped. 

During this inclement season, the peasants 
live in the most miserable manner. Few of their 
huts have any chimney, and as the smoke of the 
stoves is carried out through the windows, they 
are so filled with smoke, that ii is impossible to 
breathe at more than two or three feet from the 
floor, till the wood is burnt to ashes ; and there- 
fore, such as wish to escape suffocation, must 
crawl in on their hands and knees. 

At Moscow, where our author arrived on the 
22d, he received letters, informing him of his ac- 
cession to a considerable fortune by the death of 
a relation. He staid at that metropolis four 
days, and provided himself with a light sledge 
in which he determined to travel post. These 
vehicles are so well adapte^ to the climate^ and 
so eagy, that Mr. Han way slept at one time, 
without waking, while he had been carried one 
hundred versts, or sixty-six English miles. 

The whole road between Moscow and Peters- 
burgh is marked out in the snow by plantations 
of fir-trees on both sides ; and, at intervals are 
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large piles of wood, which may be lig;htefl when 
any person belcHiging to the court passes that 
way in the night. The distance between the two 
capitals is no less than four hundred and eighty- 
eight English miles ; yet Peter the Great once 
performed the journey in forty-six hours. 

Mr. Hanway arrived at Petersbui'gh on the 1st 
of January, after having been absent about a year 
and four months, in which space he had travel- 
led above four thousand miles by land. 

Petersburgh, it is universally known, was 
founded by Peter I. in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and may now be considered as the 
modern metropolis. Though the soil was for- 
merly a barren morass, the genius of the found- 
er has converted it into solid land, and raised an 
elegant and superb city, on a spot the most un- 
promising* This place ranges on both sides of 
the Neva. At the upper end of the north side 
stands the citadel, which is more remarkable for 
the number of lives sacrificed in building it, than 
for its strength. 

As Peter took Amsterdam for his model, this 
city lA intersected by canals ; but, singular as it 
may appear in such a climate, the houses are 
chiefly built in the Italian taste, and have more 
numerous windows than the buildings in Eng- 
land*. 

The climate in the Russian dominions is very 
various. In the month of February at Peters- 



* B7 the heavy duties which have been laid on win- 
dows in this country, modern architecture is deformed ; 
for few now can aiiord to study the beauty of appearance, 
bat only the saving of expense. 

VCL. XlIU O 
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burgh, the 8itn g-enerally shines bright, the sky 
is clear, and every object seems to glitter with 
gems, while tlie human fra?nc is braced by the 
cold- Riding on sledges then con-titutes the 
principal amusement of the young and active. 

March commonly brings showers, which, with 
the increasing beat of the sun, begin to melt the 
surface of the ice, which in the Neva is some- 
times three quarters of a yard thick. About the 
end of that month, it frequently breaks up, and 
navigation begins to be restored. 

April is often warm, and serves as the prelude 
to the spring : but it is sometimes the beginning 
of June before vegetation has made any conside- 
rable progress. The heat at that season becom- 
ing very intense its effects on nature may be visi- 
bly traced from day to day. 

From tliis time, till the middle of July, the 
sun is almost constantly »bove the horizon, ex- 
cept for about two hours every night. The heat, 
this period, is even disagreeably intense; and 
would be still more unpleasant, did not winds and 
. showers occasionally refresh the air. Mr. Han- 
way,^ wIk> resided here five years, once experi- 
enced a delightful season till the end of Septem- 
ber; but this rarely happens: August closes 
the scene of rural beauty and vegetation ; so that 
jlhree months alone in the year, nature appears 
animated. 

In October and November the Neva is al- 
w'ays frozen, and when once the ice becomes 
solid and the snow hard, the period of speedy and 
secure conveyance by sledges commences. At 
that season, it is nothing unusual to bring fresh 
Drovislons to market at tlie distance of one thou- 
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sand English miles. In December and January 
the cold is so very severe, that many persons, 
who are exposed to it, either perish, or lose 
their limbs. 

The Russians are^enerally of a middle stature, 
though many of them are tall and comely. The 
women, however, are less lovely in Russia than 
in many other countries, and even what charms 
they natui^IIy possess are obscured by paint. It 
is an avowed sentiment with them ; that if they 
have sufficient plumpness, they can procure them- 
selves beauty. 

The common people are dressed in long coats 
made of sheep skins, with the wool inwards, and 
they wear fur caps. However, persons of rank, 
dress nearly in the same manner as the English^ 
except wearing a great coat lined with fur, with 
a fur cap, whenef er they go abroad. 

Except the difference of petticoats, the lower 
class of women wear sheep-skin coats, like the 
men ; but those who move in a higher sphere 
have silk cloaks lined with furs, which are rich 
or ordinary, according to rank and fortui^eA. 

Having closed his commercial engagements at 
Petersburgh, on the 9th of July, 1750, Mr. Han- 
way left this place, and proceeding along the 
banks of the Neva, came to the palace of Streina 
Musa, about twenty versts from the capital. It is 
situated on an eminence, and commands an ex^ 
tensive view of the Gulf of Finland. The gar- 
dens are laid out in a fine taste, and the whole 
edifice was intended to have been on a magnifi- 
cent scale, had Peter lived to realize his ideas. 
However, Peterkoff, which that great monarch 
left a mean building, by the partiality of his buc« 
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ccssors, has risen into grandeur; while Strelna 
Musa has been neglected^ Indeed, Peterkoff has 
niiiny local advantages* It has fine water- works, 
fiaid to resemble those of Versailles, and the 
landscapes it commands are highly picturesque* 

Mr. Hanway, passing the Gulf of Finland, 
arrived at Cronsladt, where unfavourable weather 
confined him several days. This delay gave him 
an opj)ortunity of examining the dry dock» 
contrived by Peter th^ Great, which is one of the 
most stupendous works of the kind in the world* 
It extends above seven hundred fathoms, is sixty 
feet wide at the bottom, eighty at the top, and 
forty deep, furnished with different flood-gates* 
Fourteen line of battle ships may be accommo* 
dated here at once* Adjoining is a capital r^ 
servoir. 

The Island of Cronstadt is about eighteen 
miles in circumference, but very barren. The 
great resort of mariners, however, to the town, 
renders it a populous and flourishing place. 

On the iith, our author embarked in a small 
yatch, and in three days landed at Reval. This 
place is the capital of Estonia, and lies fifty 
leagues from Petersburgh. It submitted to Peter 
I. by capitulation, and is only taxed with the ac- 
commodation of five thousand soldiers, and three 
thousand sailors. The population within the 
walls is calculated at eight thousand souls; and 
the suburbs are large and well inhabited. The 
people ^eem to be formal and precise in their 
manners, but are extremely industrious, and live 
in, the most perfect security. The houses are all 
\5iapt«fd for the reception of ^merchandise, and 
^erc are large magazines of 9orn, wi\h whigh 

e country abou^d^* 
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Great part of Reval stands upon an eminence, 
and has regular fortifications. The streets are 
neither wide nor uniform, but some of the edi- 
fices are stately, particularly the public buildings, 
thoug^h they contain little remarkable. 

On the 19th, Mr. Hanway rC'emharked, and 
passing the Isle of Gothland, belonging to Swe- 
den, on the morning of the 24th they entered the 
Vistula, and sailed up to Dantzic. This city i» 
about three English miles in circumference, and 
is well fortified with lofty works and a double 
wet fosse. The fortifications require about one 
thousand five hundred men to man them ; but' 
this city cannot maintain so many, unless «n 
emergencies. 

The houses of Dantzic are generally five stories' 
high, which, with other peculiarities in theii* 
structure, takes oiF from the apparent width of 
the streets. The inhabitants are very agreeable* 
in their manners, and the women have all the 
personal attractions of the English ladies. Here 
women of distinction affect the Polish manners^ 
and the most respectful way of saluting a lady, 
is to kiss her hand, or rather the hem of her 
petticoat, as is commonly practised by the Poles. 

A republican spirit pervades this great com- 
mercial ciiy, which is under the protection of 
Poland*. The arsenal is well filled with arms 
of different kinds; but many of them are old anc| 
useless. 

• So many revclutioiia have taken place in this part 
#f Europe wuhiitless than half a century, that the p( H^. 
tician is conf- unded, and the philosopher and the Chris- 
tian gain new force to their arguments again&t ej^f tcu 
sng stabUity in human afi'airs. 
Q 2 
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Among the curiosities which chiefly attracted 
our author's attention^ was tbt: great Lutheran 
church, a very ancient structure^ which still re-* 
tains the crucifixes and other emblems of popery« 
This, it seems, is not merely a matter of indiffe* 
rence, but was ^ipuiatcd by treaty* Among the 
paintings is one on wood by Van Dyke, repre* 
senting the resurrection* It is much admired 
for its expression, though it is said to be one of 
the first performances in oil colours. 

Corn is the principal article of trafific 'ii«rc> 
which, in plentiful aeasoiiS, is brought down the 
Vistula in amazing quantities* The vessels em* 
ployed in this trade are about fifty tons burden; 
and sometimes no fewer than one thousand six 
hundred of them pass down the Vistula within a 
year. 

Our traveller having spent a week very agrce^' 
tihly at Dantzic, and provided himself with a 
chariot, took leave of his friends- He soon en«^ 
tered the Prussian dominions, and at Siolpe, a 
small pleasant city, he was'examined whence he 
came, and whither he was going. ' This is usual 
in Prussia, and gives a good idea of vigilancci 
and military discipline. 

Ij[e now travelled over an open pleasant coun- 
try of arable lands, pretty populous, hut not rich* 
At Stargard, the metropolis of Prussian Pomera- 
nia, is a cathedral church of great antiquity 9 
and three reformed churches, in one of which 
seryicfe is performed in the French language. 

Our author next arrived at Koentusbufg^ a 
small town on the Oder, which river he crossed 
by a timber bridge. On the north bank is a finC: 
^silacc and garden, belQnging to the Margrav* 
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of Schwedt, with a very neat town, bearing the 
same Dame, adjacent^ Near this place he sair 
the bodies of two malefactors, \vbo had been 
broken on the wheel* A g^allows, he ohservesf 
1ft planted near every town, on an eminent et 
though the vigilance of the government prevents 
the perpetration of many crimety and con»e«' 
quemiy executions are rare* 

The palace of the Margrave is the only ob* 
ject that has any grandeur of appearance fof 
zsiany mites. Men of family and toriune gtne«* 
rally fiocti to court; and the country is thusde^ 
privcd of their active services on the spots irom 
vhence thty draw the income that suppoit* 
tbeir state. 

As he approached to BerHn» the face of tho 
fbtintry began to wear a more euhivuted aspect;', 
but the want of inclosures is a defect in rural' 
ttmbeliishment, nor is that vivid verdiire to be 
aeen here which captivates the eye in Knglitnd^ 

From Dant^ic to Berhn, the distance n* fifty* 
•even German, or about two hundred and fiitjr 
iEnglish miles. ' 

The entrance into the metropolis of Prussia is 
Airy and elegant; the streets are regular and- 
ckan, and the houses unilorm. Near the font 
Keuf, over the Sprt;c, is an equestnan statue of 
Frederic William the Great, w^ich is esteenied 
a piece of excellent workmanship. The palaco 
^i the Pont Neuf is albo a magnificent pile* 
= The first object that strikes a traveller is tho 
foyal palace, called the Castle* The wails of the 
grand front art seven or eight feet thick, which, 
though they add to the strt ngin of the buildingi 
give a dark and gloomy air to iti» aparlmeuta* 
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,The. economy used in this court deserved 
notice* The common articles of furniture are of 
massy silven in which the fashion does not 
exceed seven per cent, so that four millions of 
dollars mi^ht be easily realized, should the ex- 
ig^-ncies of the stale require it. In this palace 
are the pictures of Charles V. and his empresSf 
the frames of which are of solid silver, ai)d wei^h 
six hundred and sixty pounds, or six centners* 
There is also a grand crown lustre of seven cent- 
ners, and many separate articles of four or five 
centners wei^^ht. A music gallery is beautifully 
ornamented with silver; and one end of a gallery^ 
for about twenty feet high, and as many in widths 
is wholly furnished witli gilt platei which is 
entirely for para^de. 

The king's private apartments are simply ele- 
gant; the prevailing laSte is stucco gilt. Several 
of the rooms have tables with pens, ink, and loose 
papers* which indicate the dispatch of business^ 
rather than the pomp of royalty. The hall is 
decorated with several large and excellent paint- 
ings, and the grand suloon is hung with tapestry^ 
representing our Savior driving out the money- 
changers, the last supper, the miraculous draught 
of Bshes, and washing his disciples' feet. 

The throne in the audience chamber is of 
' relvet, embroid<^t;d with gold, in a grand, hut 
chaste, taste. In the old quarter of the palace, 
the most remarkable piece of furniture is a bed 
of crimson velvet, adorned with above two hun- 
dred cyphers with electoral crowns, all set witlt 
pearls: the chairs in this apartment are all in the 
lame style. In this bed it is usual for persons ol 
blood royal to cdusummate* 
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The arsenal forms one side of the palace ^ and 
IS said to be well stocked with arms; hui as visit* 
ing it 'is attended with some disagreeaUle cere* 
monies, our author declined an inspection. 1 he 
external, however, of this edifice is very tine: it 
has indeed a profusion of ornaments. 

From this palace he proceeded to visit the 
library, which, he observes, would be but a mean 
apartment for a common school. But its regula- 
tions are excellent, and liberty is allowed to every 
person, who has the appearance of a gentleman, 
to study here from ten in the morning till tv^o 
in the afternoon. In this collection are five hun- 
dred Bibles of different languages and editions; 
and one is kept as a kind of relict, said to have 
been that which Charles 1. of hngland used on 
the scaffold, and which was presented to the 
Elector of Brandenburg by Dr. Juxon*. Here 
is also a Koran in MS in such a minute charac<« 
ter, and on such thin paper, as to be only an incb 
and a half in bulk. 

The opera-house is an elegant modem edifice, 
adorned with splendid scenes in an exquisite 
taste. It has three galleries, and is capable of 
containing two thousand persons. The columns 
which support the roof are ranged in such a 
manner as to throw the whole into a grand 
saloon. The orchestra consists of about fifty 
perlofmtrs. 

* Like other relics, this Bible appears to be muliipHedt 
The writer of this saw anoiher, bearing the ro>al arnif 
and cypher, which was exposed to sale a few years ago, 
at Little Compton, in Glouces.ershire, among cuet 
efiecs belonging to Lady Vaue, the rcpreseiitauye of 
the Jiujdu iamil/c, 
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This amusement is entirely supported at the 
lung's expense, and in some measure is made 
Subservient to political purposes. His majesty 
18 extremely attached to music, and has acquired 
great knowledge of that science. 

The fortifications of the city of Berlin are 
regular, though not formidable. The French lan- 
guage is almost as prevalent here as the German. 
Many of the public structures are magnificent, 
and the streets being regular, give the whole an 
air of grandeur. 

Several thousands of French manufacturers 
having found protection in this country, the arts 
and manufactures are carried to a great degree 
of beauty and perfection. Gold and silver lace, 
and wrought silks, are scarcely to be purchased 
on such advantageous terms in any other place. 

Before Mr. Hanway left Berlin his curiosity 
carried him to Charlottenburg, about a German 
league distant. This palace was founded by his 
majesty's grandfather, but has been finished in a 
fine style by the present sovereign. It has a 
range of ten apartments well disposed, orna-% 
mentedl with stucco and gilding. The ball-room, 
in particular, is worthy of the king whb designed 
it. It has ten windows on each side, and is 
decorated with busts, statues, and large mirrors. 

Mr.MIanway's character of Frederic II. king, 
of Prussia, from the impartiality of the author, 
deserves to be recorded. He says, that l>e had 
an early taste for literature and the polite arts, 
and distinguished himself by the. delicacy of his 
manners, in oppo?ition to the inelegant customs 
that prevailed in his father's court. The late 
nj was much addicted to drinking, a reignin|p 
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vice in Germany: the prince abominated this 
beastly practice, and in consequence of this and 
other causes of dissatisfaction, he determined to 
retire from court in a private manner, and take 
up his residence in England ; but his intentions 
being discovered, an unhappy gentleman* who 
was in his confidence, lost his head, and the plan 
was frustrated. 

When princes are really God's vicegerents, 
religion must be the basis of their government. 
This prince, however, is by many reputed a free- 
thinker of the worst class ; but the rule of his 
government, and his exemption from the vanities 
and mean gratifications of life, do not favour so 
harsh a judgment. 

In one circumstance his majesty excels any 
European potentate; I mean in economy. The 
allowance of his table Is but thirty crowns a day, 
fish and wine excepted, in which he is by no 
means extravagant. Potsdam is his favourite 
residence, and here he avoids the empty parade 
of a court. He entertains at his table twelve 
persons: his favourite ministers and foreign am- 
bassadors, who happen to be in attendance there, 
are first invited, and his military officers, even to 
an ensign, fill up the vacant places. But this is 
not the only method he takes to ingratiate him.:elf 
with his soldiery* The humblest officer knows 
that his injuries will be redressed by the king ; 
for wherever he may be stationed,* Vie needs only 
to write to his sovereign, and by the return of the 
post he may expect an answer, frequently writ- 
ten by the prince's own hand. He sometianes 
even condescends to advise, where he thinks 
the party errs in judgment, or is hifluenced by 
unreasonable desires. 
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His conTcrsatioa is free and easy, even tn 
pleasantry ; but he knows how to support his 
dignity not only through fear but affection. 

He is choice in his food, but eats moderately; 
and mixes water with his wine. He takes Spanish 
snuff CO excess, and his clothes frequently bear 
the marks of this harmlests though inelegant 
practice* 

His face is fiorld^ and his looks inclined 
to the pensive, or rather are expressive of 
the incessant labour of the mrnd. He begins 
to stoop, and is plump rather than corpu- 
lent. He often appears in boocs, and al- 
ways in regimentals ; and he is master only of 
one change for the winter, and another for the 
^summer. Our author saw his wardrobe, which 
is either mean or noble, according to the imprev 
sion it makes on the spectator. Little minds, 
which are cauufht by show, will receive small 
gratification from the dibplay. 

So little does he observe useless foiins> that 
he has risen from his chair at hia writing tabic, 
i^nd ordered his secretary to take his place, and 
write down what he dictated standing. He often 
asks his most familiar fcivourites, if they think 
the condition of a king desirable above all others: 
and then tells them how easily they may recti- 
fy their opinion, by observing what labour and at- 
tention tl\e duties of a king impose on him. 

Besides his ^reat skill in music, in which he is a 
composer as well as a performer, he has a taste for 
poetry ; and after undergoing the fatigues ol a 
general in the day, he possesses sucn tmnquiltty 
as to answer letters of pleasure and politeness in 
the evening, or even to compose verses* 
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The grand secret of life, ^ with regard to the 
execution of business of every kind, is a proper 
distribution of the several hours of the day; 
which nobody understands better than his Prus- 
sian majesty. He generally goes to bed early, 
and after seven or eight hours rest, gets up, and 
pursues his stated routine of business or amuse- 
ment. When not engaged in war, he generally 
spends a short time every morning in playing on 
the German flute, before he enters his cabinet, 
where he stays till eleven: he then receives 
foreign mini'sters, and transacts other public avo- 
cations till noon; when he usually goes abroad 
and gratifies himself in performing the duties 
of a general, and keeping up the spirit of disci- 
pline. Soon after one, dinner is served up : about 
three, a secretary comes to read to him ; and in 
the evening he has a concert. This is the usual 
mode in which he fills up the day; and the 
regularity of the sovereign is carried into every 
department of the state. 

His reputation is established on the firmest 
foundation, was it only for that bold and gene- 
rous stroke in politics, by which he delivered his 
country from the jaws of hireling lawyers, who 
before his time, sported with the sufferings of the 
wretched, and saw unmoved the tears of the 
widow. In the Prussian dominions the decision 
of causes cannot be protracted to a ruinous 
length, nor carried to an enormous expense*. 

* We %wiU venture to affirm, that a prompt and cheap 
execution of distributive justice, is one of -the greatest 
blessings of any country, and without it, no country can 
be happy. 
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Potsdam is agreeably situated on a branch of 
the Spree, and is an elegant and regular lown. 
The palace is small but handsome; andsomie of 
the apartments are richly furnished with ivorks 
of mechanic art, and the hnest productionti of 
taste and genius. 

Here the royal guards arc quartered, who 
amount to two thousand men, all of large stature, 
personable, and well clothed. They are distin- 
guished by wearing silver-laced hats and black 
cockades. His present majesty has wisely 
declined the oppressive measures practised by 
his father, to keep up a race of giants, and yet 
they are still remarkably tall. The officers dine 
every day in a large apartment at the king's 
expense* 

The Prussian soldiers, in general, have remark- 
ably short coats, strengthened at the elbows with 
leather, in the form of a heart; which prevents 
the necessity of patching an old garment. A 
soldier here is never seen in rags; but as far as 
respects personal neatnes, all appear to be gen- 
tlemen* The guards and some other regiments, 
have new clothes every year; but in general, two 
«uits serve for three yeai^. The pay of a com- 
mon soldier is eight grosch, or foui teen pence a 
week, out of which they are supposed to spend 
three pence in washing, and in materials for 
cleaning their arms; but it should be observed, 
that they are furnished with bread gratis. 

Our traveller next visited Sans Souci, in the 
vicinity of Potsdam. It stands on an eminence, 
and enjoys a fine view of the town, and a small 
branch of the Spree, which washes the gardens. 
The apartments are chiefly on the ground floor. 
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and are splendidly furnished. From the palace 
to the lower end of the garden is a descent of one 
hundred and twenty yards, by six several ranges 
of stone steps, and as many terraces, the sides of 
which are planted with vines under glass frames, 
by which means the grapes are brought to great 
perfection. The lower part of the garden is 
adorned with several fine statues, particularly 
Venus drawing a net, and a Diana with game, 
on pedestals, richly ornamented with alto relievo. 
At the eastern extremity is an Egyptian pyramid, 
embellished with hieroglyphics. 

Mr. Hanway now took his leave of Berlin, and 
proceeded through woods and sandy plains to 
Britzen, which is the Prussian frontier. He then 
entered the felectorate of Saxony, where the 
brightness of the verdure, the richness of the 
soil, and the various productions of nature, both 
animate and inanimate, gave the idea of plenty 
superior to what he had seen in Prussia; yet, 
many of the inhabitants of the latter have been 
tempted, by political advantages, to chanjje their 
country for the more steril soil of Prussia. 
Hence the towns, erected by his Prussian majesty 
on his frontiers, are almost wholly peopled by 
Saxons. 

At length our author arrived at Wittenburg, 
a fortified town on the Elbe, famous for a manu- 
factory of coarse cloth, the wool of this country 
being good and plentiful. Clothes are sent hither 
from all parts to be dyed, and the blues and 
greens, commonly called Saxon, are here sup- 
posed to receive their finest tints. 

In this place is an academy, with nearly seven 
hundred students, and here is the Sokoiofi' church, 
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where Martin Luther first preached the doctrine > 
which gave rise to the reformation* In this 
church too, that great reformer is interred; but 
has no other monument than a brass plate with 
an inscription, except his original portrait painted 
on wood, and well preserved. 

The people here have a strong tincture of the 
Romish superstition, and the credulous maintain, 
that the devil visited Luther in the library, now 
belonging to the academy ; but that the reformer 
received him by throwing his inkstand at his 
head. 

In passing through this electorate, Mr* Han- 
way observed, that the fertility of the soil did 
not operate much to increase the opulence of the 
inhabitants* On the 25th, he saw Molsberg, a 
hunting palace of the Elector of Saxony, situated 
on an eminence near the village of Isenberg* 
Its approach is by a long avenue, planted with 
wild chesnut trees, and is encompassed by woods, 
in which the prince takes such delight in hunt- 
ing the wild boar that he fixes his residence here 
sometimes for months successively* 

Hunting, indeed, is the favourite diversion of 
the Saxon court; but by indulging this too far, 
the subjects are more distressed than the brutes* 
Above thirty thousand head of deer are said to 
range in the open fields and forests ; but though 
they commit terrible depredations on the crops 
of the farmer, he dares not kill one, under the 
penalty of being sent to the gallies* In every 
town of note, five men keep watch every night 
by rotation, to frighten the deer away, with bell8» 
"*om destroying their com* 
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The peasants of this country carry their pro- 
Tisions to market from * great distance in wheel- 
barrows, whose structu e is well adapted for this 
purpose. The wheel is bound with iron, and is 
both larger and lighter than those used in Eng* 
land. 

Dresden, the capital, is seated in the midst of 
a plain, surrounded by lofty distant hills, the 
nearest of which are converted into vineyards* 
The Elbe divides it into two parts, over which 
is a stone bridge, five hundred and forty feet 
loi)g. and thirty-six broad, consisting of eighteen, 
arches. Upon this structure stands a brazen 
crucifix, of curious workmanship. 

The city contains many handsome buildingSy 
six or seven stories high, and several elegant 
squares. Near the entrance of what is called the 
Kew City is an equestrian statue of Augustus IL 
erected on a lofty pedestal, said to have been 
executed by a common smith, and as such 
deserves admiration, though it has many capital 
defects. 

The trade of Dresden is very inconsiderable, 
consisting chiefly in silver ingots, brougi.t every 
fifteen days from the mines of Fridburg, to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars. This silver 
is immediately coined into florins, of higher 
value than the current coin, on which account 
it is conveyed into the neighbouring territories, 
and melted down into pieces of other denomina- 
tions. 

Among the calamities under which this electo- 
rate labours, that of religious jealousy is none of 
the least- The Lutheran clergy oppress the Cal- 
Tinistsj while both think themselves extremely 
r 2 
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injured by the countenance given at court to the 
tioman Catholics. The Protestants deem it a 
gioss absurdity to be ruled by a Catholic prince ; 
for, accordin|r to the established Saxon consti- 
tution, only one Cathohc church can be allowed 
at Dresdt:n« A chaptl however is connived at» 
as a private plctce of worship. 

Our author visited the Grune Gewolbe, a part 
of the royal palace, consisting of several apart- 
ments, replete with curiosities, which have been 
collected at an immense expense. 

The first chamber contains one hundred 
tmalL but exquisite, statues, principally in brass. 
Among other 81 are an equestrian statue ci 
Augustus II. King of Poland, Frederic William 
tlie great of Prussia, after the famous statue of 
Berlin, Lewis XIV. Mercurius, Centaurs, &c* 

The second chamber contains a variety of ivory 
figures, among which ai'e Abraham offering up 
his son Isaac, with the angel de cending, all of 
exquisite workmanship ; a fine crucifix ; and a 
ship completely rigged, with ropes of gold wire* 

The third is filled with silver oniaments, in 
particular, a large fountain, and four vases of 
vast size. 

Tiie fourth contains vessels of pure gold, and 
tilver gilt. The paunels of this apartment are 
of looking glass. 

The fifth IS a spacious room, in which are 
many precious stones, wrought with great art; 
a cup of idpis nephriticub; a statue of Charles II* 
of England ; a bull of chrystal, six inches in dia« 
meter, without blemish ; a large goblet get round 
Willi the most curious and costly antiques; seve- 
ral fine tables in mosaic j and the aogel Michael 
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vanquishing the rltrvih admirahiy executed in 
wood, and which cobt in Kn^^landi where it was 
made, two thousand five hundred pounds. 

The sixth chamber contains a collection of 
precious stonesi with an infinite variety of pearlsi 
set in a tnuitiplicity of forms. 

The se^nih and eighth apartnjents are stored 
witi. jewels of iromeube value, inclosed in glass 
cakes. Among other rich curiosities, is a repi*e« 
sentution of the throne of tiie Great MoguK in 
silver figure enamelled, and adorned with pre.- 
cious stones, with a view of princes offering their 
presents, and falling prostrate, with elephants^ 
soldiers, servants and attendants, 

Mr. Hanway having gratified his curiosity 
here, paid a visit to the cabinet of curiosities* 
called the Kunstkanimer. 

The first chamber contains a series of prints, 
from the commencement of engraving to the pre- 
sent time. 

The second is filled with minerals, ores, and 
earths, frf)m every country. 

The third contains petrifactions, particularly of 
animals and wood. 

In the fourth chamber are different kinds of 
Wood, and other vegetable productions; in par.* 
ticqlar, a cabinet with three hundred and fiity 
squares, about the size of the palm of a hand, 
all run in flat, as drawers, of as many different 
kinds of wood. In this apartment, likewise, ar* 
the portraits of a man and his wife, who lived 
neai Tamiswar: the man was one hundred and 
eighty five years old, and the woman one 
hundred and and seventy-two. 
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In the fifth chamber is a small cabinet of skele^ 
tons, ami other anatomical prcparalions. Th« 
sixth contains the skins of many different ani- 
mals stuffv-d. The seventh the skins of fishes 
stuffed. The ei^^hth is devoted to shells. In 
the ninth is a cabinet about six feet high and 
four bi*oad> every drawer of which has some na- 
tural curiosity in amber. In ^he tenth is a grotto 
with springs of water. The eleventh contains 
corals. The twelfth is filled with the skeletons of 
lions, bears, and other extraordinary animalSf 
particularly that of a horse, whose mane is said 
to be three ells and a half long, and his tail 
twelve and a half. 

Our author was then shewn, in an apartment 
at some distance, a model of Solomon's temple 
with all its furniture, which cost twelve thousand 
crowns. 

The gallery of.pictures next fell under his ob*. 
servation, which is one of the finest in the world* 
It contains one hundred pieces of superlative va- 
lue, all said to be originals, and to have cost half 
a million of crowns. The whole collection con- 
sists of above two thousand pieces, the caoilal 
Works of Raphael, Rubens and Corregio. Their 
aggregate value is about half a million sterlings* 

T^e Chinese palace, as it is called, is a capital 
object of attraction. It stands on the Elbe, an4 
is built in the Chinese taste throughout. In its 
different apartments are many natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities, too numerous to be particular^ 
ized. Among other articles are forty-eight China 
▼ases of great size, with which the father of the 
present elector was so charmed^ that he parcha- 
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sed them of the late King of Prussia) at the price 
of a whole regiment of dragoons. 

The royal gardens, though fine, want that 
charm which arises from an inequality of 
ground. They contain a small palace, in the 
front of which is a field for tournaments, and 
• behind a sheet of water. They are adorned 
with a profusion of marble statues, many of them 
colossal ; and pourtray the i^enius of the late 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, who, being 
entirely devoted to his amours, left them as monu* 
ments of his lasciviousness. 

Some of the palaces of the grandees are rery 
beautiful, particularly that of Count Brulil, which 
is fitted up with princely magnificence. His li* 
brary is two hundred and twenty feet long, amd 
well furnished with books. Nor is his gallery 
of pictures much inferior to some royal coUec* 
tions. 

It is said, that Saxony contains thirty thousand 
towns and villages of which sixty are to be seen 
from some eminences near Dresden. The popu- 
lation of the electorate is computed at four mil- 
lion^ ; but this seems to be exaggerated. The peo- 
ple are burdened with many heavy taxes ; and the 
expences of the court, in delicacies only, is said to 
be twice as much as the King of Prussia allows 
for his whole table. 

During Mr. Hanway's residence here, he wai 
introduced to M. Calkoen, who had been ambas- 
sador from the United States to the Ottoman- 
Porte, and was now envoy to the king of Poland* 
He had formerly resided in England and profess- 
ed himself an admirer of that nation. At his 
Uble were Polanders, Italians, French aAd Ger* 
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mans. The conversation, at first, turned on 
Nadir Shah, when our author was asked, which 
of the countries he had seen he thought most 
agreeable, and where a man of sentiment would 
chuse to spend his days. Mr. Hanway modestly 
replied, that his knowledge of the world was very 
limited ; that he had seen a great deal of misery 
in one shape or other, in every country he had 
visited; but, after a pause, detern>ined in favour 
of England. The company seemed surprised at 
his hesitation; and expressed their sufFras^eby a 
loud, but polite, applause, and unanimously 
agreed in praise of this happy isle. 

On the 30th of August, Mr. Hanway left Dres- 
den, and travelled towards Meissen. He was 
captivated with the rural charms of the country; 
the corn-fields, the vineyards, and the different 
prospects of the Elbe. On approaching Meis- 
sen, the valley contracts, and some of the houses 
of this town are built on lofty rocks that rise 
perpendicular from the Elbe, and have a most 
romantic appearance. 

The castle of Meissen, in which the porcelain 
manufactory is carried on, stands on the western 
bank of the Elbe, and is a large building, capable 
of some defence. No person is admitted here 
without an order from the governor of Dresden, 
nor are the workmen allowed ;o leave the gates, 
on pain of being closely confined ; though, in 
fact, they are all prisoners in a limited sense. 
They amount to about seven hundred; and so 
moderate is their pay, that the annual expense 
ofthis establisiiment is not estimated at more 
than eighty thousand crowns. This manufacture, 

^lich is kept no secret, is entirely on the ele«» 
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tor's account, who sells porcelain to the amount 
of one hundred and fifty, or two hundred thou* 
sand crowns a year. 

After passing the Elbe and mounting a steep 
ascent, our author entered on a fine champaign 
country ) >^here the soil is rich and well culti- 
vated, and towns and villages agreeably inter- 
mixed. At length he arrived at St. Hubertsberg, 
another hunting palace, belonging to the elector, 
which is extremely well situated for its destina- 
tion. This building is large, and some of the 
apartments are superlatively fine. 

Proceeding on his journey, he met with no- 
thing worth notice till he came to Leipsic, one of 
the greatest trading towns of Germany, though 
it has no river of any magnitude near it. Here 
are three fairs,...on New- Year's Day, Easter, and 
Michaelmas, to which resort, people of almost 
every European nation, either to buy or sell. 
But what adds to the pre-eminence of Leipsic 
over many cities, which have superior local ad- 
vantages, is that liberty of conscience granted to 
all religions*. Hence the inhabitants are dis- 
tinguished for their industry, and their progress 
in moral and intellectual improvement. This is 
the seat of a considerable university. The inha- 
bitants amount to about forty thousand within the 
walls, and the suburbs are also very populous. 

The fortifications setm rather calculated for 
the use of the inhabitants to walk on, than for 
defence. The citizens, however, maintain two 

• It is astonishing that the obvious advantages re- 
sulting from toleration, have not >et put a final end to 
bigotry, and that inen should still be weak enough to 
thUik they honoui^ God by persecuting his creatures. 
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hundred soldiers. The streets are clean and 
commodious, and the houses in general are lofty, 
with elegant fronts. 

In the vicinity of Leipstc are fine gardens; 
that called the Apel garden, in particular, is laid 
out in an excellent taste, and is ornamented with 
statues, which, though not masterly performances, 
are so ranged as to hare a pleasing effect. 

In his road to Landsperg, Mr. Hanway had a 
distant view of Hall, famous for its university. 
At Landsperg he re-entered the Prussian domi- 
nions ; the transition from one sovereignty to ano- 
ther, being very rapid in Germany, from the in- 
termixture of property, and the small extent of 
principalities. Indeed the subjects of the petty 
states of Germany, which are very numerous, 
are the most oppressed of human beings. Their 
princes, by every art of exaction, can scarcely 
raise enough to support their affected dignity; 
though it may be supposed that their necessities 
render them ingenious in devising the means of 
obtaining supplies. Yet poverty and morality 
seem in this country at least to be intimately al- 
lied ; for thefts and robberies are hardly known. 

On the 3d of September, our author arrived at 
Magdeburg, distinguished for its fortifications 
which are immensely strong. This city is under 
the sovereignty of the king of Prussia, and is re- 
markable for its magazines of merchandise, 
which are spread from this centre over the sur- 
rounding country. In the great square is an 
ancient statue of the emperor Utho, who is said 
to have founded this city in the year 930. 

Soon after quitting Magdeburg, Mr. Hanway 
had a fracas with a custom-house oflBcer, on ac- 
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count of the postillion attempting to evade the 
payment of a certain duty. However, by his 
spirited conduct, he brought himself ofF in the 
most honourable manner, and was allowed to 
pursue his journey without molestation. It should 
be observed, that the German postillions wear 
the liveries of the countries to which they belong ; 
and use small French horns, which some of them 
sound in no unpleasant manner. 

At Helmstet, belonging to the Duke of Brun- 
swick, are two hundred students, chiefly sup- 
ported by the bounty of their sovereign. Four 
German miles farther, lies Wolfinbuttel, where 
our traveller arrived after the gates were shut, 
but procured admission. 

The fortifications are neat and regular, and the 
liouses appear comfortable, but not grand. The 
ducal palace answers the same description ; but 
it has several well-furnished apartments, and two 
small galleries of pictures. Mr. Han way de- 
clined seeing the public library, for want of time 
to examine its contents, thinking that the simple 
view of books is a more barren entertainment, 
than surveying the sky without contemplating 
him who made it. 

Next day he reached Brunswick, a well forti- 
fied place. This is the ducal residence, and has 
an arsenal well filled with every kind of armour 
and ordnance. On the ramparts is a brass mor- 
tar piece, made in 1411, which is ten feet long, 
and nine feet in diameter. It requires fifty-two 
pounds of powder to c^harge it, and will carry a 
ball of seven hundred imd thirty pounds weight 
to the distance of thirty two thousand paces, and 
throw a bomb of one thousand pounds weight. 

VOL. XIII. Q^ 
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The military are clothed and trained nearly 
after the Prussian model : in times of peace, they 
are estimated at thirteen thousand men; and yet 
the revenues of the country are said not to ex- 
ceed two hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
sterling a year. 

Brunswick contains several churches, one of 
w hich is a very ancient Gothic structure, and has 
its ceiling ornamented with twenty large paint- 
ings, representing the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment in the clouds of heaven^ which communi- 
cate a very solemn air to the edifice. The high 
altar is of marble, supported by Aaron and 
Moses, and surrounded by statues of the four 
evangelists. 

The court is distinguished for its politeness, 
particularly to the English, who pass this way. 
The duke seems more attached to case and hap- 
piness, than vain parade. His coach is generally 
attended by no more than seven servants, and 
some of his family always occupy the vacant 
seats. 

The palace of Saltzdahlen stands above a (Ger- 
man mile from Brunswick, and is chiefly con- 
structed of timber, lined with painted cloth, 
which gives the apartments an air of grandeur 
at a small expense. The picture gallery is a no- 
ble apartment, and contains many capital pro- 
ductions of the pencil. The left wing is furnished 
in a grotesque taste, with porcelain ; and another 
is filled with painted enamelled ware, great part 
of which is said to have been executed by Ra- 
phael d'Urbino, while he was enamoured of the 
potter's daughter. 

Among the most celebrated paintings, are 
Vdam and Eve viewing the dead body of Abel) 
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and trying to open his eyes; Abraham embrac- 
ing; hip own son, after the trial which God 
had made of his faith ; Peter delivered from prison 
by the angel; Judith and her attendant holding 
the head of Holifernes, which still seems to re- 
tain the last traces of life ; Cephalus and Procris ; 
and various others. 

The duchy of Brunswick carries on a pretty 
extensive trade with Bohemia. It abounds in 
hops, esteemed the best in the empire; and 
much oil is made from turnip seed. 

On approaching the city of Hanover, it appear- 
ed embosomed in trees, through which vistas are 
cut; and so extensive are the woods in the envi- 
rons, that though our author says, it was com- 
puted eighty thousand trees had been blown 
down in a late storm, th^*y could scarcely be 
missed. 

Hanover, in many respects, is a pleasant place, 
and may be esteemed elegant. It is washed by 
the Lena, a branch of the Aller, which runs into 
the Weser, and consequently it has a communi- 
cation "with Bremen. 

The electoral palace is seated on the banks of 
the Lena. It has several courts, and many grand 
and commodious apartments, some of which are 
hung with very rich tapestry. The opera-house 
and the theatre for the French commedians are 
both within the palace. During the winter, 
plays are regularly performed, and concerts are 
given twice a week, when the courtiers, without 
exception, take place, according to their military 
rank. A guard is always mounted, and an open 
table kept for the council of state, even when the 
king is not in his electoral dominions. 
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The military force, in time of ]>eace, is about 
twenty-four thousand men, and the revenues of 
the electorate amount to seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds, a consideyable part of which arises 
from the silver mines. 

Ilerehausen, situated about two English miles 
to the north of Hanover, is always considered as 
an object of attraction to travellers. Our author 
says he knows not whether he was more morti- 
fied or surprised, to find that this celebrated pa- 
lace fell vastly short of his expectations. It was 
built in the year 1 670, by the elector Ernest Au- 
gustus: the greatest part is of wood; and though 
the apartments are large, they are far from being 
magnificent. Some of the furniture, however, is 
rich, and the pictures deserve admiration. 

The gardens are very beautiful. Mr. Han- 
way says he had seen none in Germany to be 
compared with them, though they were not laid 
out in that exquisite taste, of which there arc 
so numerous specimens in England. They are 
adorned with statues ; and the jet d'eau, formed 
in 17 16 by Mr. Benson, perhaps is unrivalled, as 
it throws up the water seventy feet high. Here 
according to the German taste, is a sylvan thea- 
tre, adorned with statues, on which are some- 
tiines exhibited plays and masquerades. 

On the 15 th of September, Mr. Han way set 
out for Zell. By the road, he observed in seve- 
ral places the remains of ancient buildings, about 
tliree feet high, which the vulgar ridiculously 
imagine are of an era coeval with the deluge. 

Zell, which is subject to Hanover, is a consi- 
derable fortified place. Thp palace is situated 

/ 
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on an emminence commanding a fine prospect, 
and is itself a strong post. The houses are 
mostly mean wooden structures. This place 
ha& an inconsiderable trade with Bremen, by 
means of the river Alier. 

In his way to Weissendorf, he passed through 
a barren country, fit only to support flocks of 
sheep; and indeed this electorate supplies the 
greatest part of Germany with mutton, as West- 
phalia does with hogs, and Hungary with beef. 

On the 17lh he arrived at Hamburg, below 
which city the uanks of the Elbe in some places 
rise to a great height, and afford a delightful 
view of several islets in the middle of the river, 
which is five or six miles broad. 

Hamburg is one of the towns belonging to the 
Hanseatic league, and is a place of the greatest 
importance. Its situation for trade and the re- 
putation of its laws and government have peopled 
it with opulent merchants, who carry on an ex- 
tensive commerce. It stands in the duchy of 
Holstein, on the north side of the Elbe, where 
that river forms many islands, and some of the 
streets are so low, as to be frequently inundated 
by the tides. 

The houses in general are substantially built, 
and make a stately apppearance; but many of 
the streets are so narrow, as to render it difficult 
to use wheel carriages. However there are some 
parts of the town which are open and airy ; but 
these being more remote from the river, are less 
frequented by commercial people. 

Hamburg is, with respect to Germany, what 
Amsterdam is to Europe, the general emporium 
of natural produce and manufacture. By means 
^2 
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of canals, ships may unload at the warehouses, 
which are stored with the most valuable com- 
modities. 

The whole number of vessels, of considerable 
burden, belonging to the town, is computed at 
four hundred ; some of the largest of which trade 
to and from London. The British factory here 
is possessed of as many distinguished privileges 
as any body of foreigners enjoy in the commer- 
cial world. 

The fortifications on the land side are rec- 
koned very strong. The walks round the ram- 
parts extend about four English miles, and, in 
most places, are very pleasant. On the east side 
of the town is a fine piece of water, formed by 
the Alster, within the walls, which, in the sum- 
mer, is covered with pleasure-boats. The citi- 
zens have several gardens on the banks of the 
Elbe and the Alster; they are kept in the neatest 
trim ; and, from their diminutive size, appear 
more like a puppet-show than a rural scene. 

The city is divided into five parishes, which 
have as many capital churches, Lutheranism is 
the established religion, and Roman Catholics 
are objects of great jealousy ; but the Jews, the 
universal brokers of nations, live unmolested. 

The government of Hamburg is vested in four 
burgomasters, and twenty-four senators; four- 
teen of whom are chosen from among the mer- 
chants, and ten from the professors of the law. 
There are also four syndics, who act as secreta- 
ries of state, and as .many professed secretaries. 
Besides, every parish has the appointment of 
three officers, in the nature of the tribunes amoBg^ 
the ancient Romans; and nothing of moment i> 
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determined by the senate without their concur- 
rence. The population within the walls may be com- 
puted at one hundred and eighty thousand souls, 
and it is probable, that the suburbs and adjacent vil- 
lages contain about half that number. Except su- 
gar-baking and cotton-printing, the manufactures 
of this place are very inconsiderable. 

The better sort of people, among the men, 
are very affable; but the women appear reserv- 
ed. State and grandeur are here lost in the su- 
perior attention to commercial pursuits. Indeed 
the easy circumstances of the majority of the in- 
habitants, and the equality of the constitution 
under which they live, have infused a certain de- 
gree of republican independence, which tinctures 
their manners. This spirit of insubordination is 
perceptible even in the lowest classes ; not that 
it prompts them to acts of riot, but it gives them 
a kind of consequence, which, where the grada- 
tions of rank are observed, would appear inso- 
lent. 

On the 20th of September, Mr. Hanway pro- 
ceeded to Blankeness by a delightful road, on the 
banks of the Elbe, which affords a fine and exten- 
sive viev^r of part of the Hanoverian dominions on 
the west, and of Holstein, an appendage of Den- 
mark, on the east. For some days he ob- 
served nothing worth notice in the country or 
towns through which he passed. 

On the 1 St of October, Hfe reached Closter Se- 
ven. The surrounding territory is thinly inha- 
bited ; but, as he approached Bremen, the aspect 
in fertility ' and population began to improve. 
About three English miles from Bremen, he ob- 
served three atones bearing the British armsji 
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which mark the limits of the Hanoverian domi« 
nions* 

Brenien is seated in a plain, on both sides of 
the Weser, over which it has a bridge. This 
duchy formerly belonged to Sweden ; but being 
conquered by the Danes, was sold to the Elector 
of Hanover, in 1716; yet only a small part of the 
town is subject to that electorate. The rest 
with its adjacent territory, is independent, and is 
governed by its own laws and magistrates. 

Calvinism is the prevailing religion here, and 
there are five churches for citizens of that per* 
suasion. The inhabitants amount to about thir- 
ty thousand ; and, were we to judge from the 
frequent appearance of Soli Deo Gloria, painted 
in large characters over their doors and windows 
both within and without, we should conclude that 
they were pious indeed. 

Most of the streets are narrow, but many of 
the buildings make a handsome appearance, and 
the shops are full of merchandise. In the mar« 
ket place is the figure of a giant fourteen feet 
high, clothed in armour, said to represent a ge- 
neral who saved the city when it was in the ut« 
most danger from its enemies. The great dome 
devoted to the Lutheran religion, is the most re- 
markable structure in the place. It is built in 
the Gothic style, and seems to possess the quali- 
ty of preserving the bodies of the dead from cor- 
ruption. In confirmation of this, it is reported 
that corpses, which had been buried one hundred 
and fifty years, were discovered entire, with their 
skins black and parched, but the features distin- 
guishable, and the cohesion of the parts unalter- 

' The vault, in which they were deposited, is 
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about six feet below the surface of the earth, 
arched over, and seems to have nothing extraor- 
dinary, except that the air is temperate and per- 
fectly dry. 

Several persons have offered considerable sums 
to have their bodies deposited in this receptacle of 
mortality: but the priests, it is said, refused the 
idle boon, alleging that it is the decree of heaven, 
" that man should return to the dust Irom which 
he was made," 

The vicinity of Bremen being subject to inun- 
dations, a long causeway is raised for the conve- 
nience of travelling. Passing along this, Mr. 
Hanway re-entered the Prussian dominions, and 
at length arrived at Wiideshausen a principal 
town, and the residence of the great bailiff of the 
district. 

From thence he advanced to Hasselune, a 
pretty agreeable town, in the electorate of Co- 
logn. Poverty and superstition reign here unri- 
^ed : a crucifix is erected on almost every spot 
subject to observation. 

Lingen was the next stage. This lies in the 
circle of Westphalia, and is subject to the King 
of Pri^ssia. The town is fortified, and the buil- 
dings are neat, the general character of placea 
under the soverignty of Prussia. 

Our author now approached the confines of the 
United States; where the women appeared almost 
blinded with the smoke arising from the turf, 
which is here the usual fuel. The little towns 
he began to pass through exhibited that charac- 
teristic cleanliness, for which th^ Dutch are so 
rem^rkuble^ 
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In a short time he arrived at Daventer, a large 
city in the province of Overyssel, which former- 
ly constituted one of the Hanse towns but isnovr 
subject to the States. 

It stands on the river Yssel which is navigable 
for vessels of large burden. Over this stream is 
a wooden bridge, where passengers are subject to 
a heavy toll. The town is well fortified, and has 
a strong garrison. The houses and streets arc 
neat, and the inland trade is considerable.' 

From hence is a regular stage to Voorthusen, 
and about midway is Loo, a famous seat of the 
Prince of Orange. Voorthusen is a mean village, 
and the environs are not very inviting. 

At the distance of two German miles beyond 
this, lies Amersfort. On approaching this place 
evident signs appear of the persevering industry 
of the Dutch. The tobacco plantations are form- 
ed with great labour, and for an article, whose 
consumption is so universal in the United States^ 
perhaps no expense or trouble is too great. 

Amersfort is an ancient and pretty large town, 
on the small river Eems, which runs into the 
Zuyder Sea. The houses are clean to an extreme, 
but the manners of the people are far from being 
equally delicate ; and their rusticity is shewn in 
their contempt for strangers. 

About two English miles from this town stands 
Soesdyke, a palace belonging to the Orange fa- 
mily, with a park eight miles In circumference. 

Our author being impatient to reach Amster- 
dam, declined visiting Utrecht. In his way he 
passed through Naarden, the boundary of the 
province of Holland, and a well fortified place, 
'anding near the Zuyder Sea. From thence to 
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Amsterdam is reckoned two German miles. The 
whole country appears below the level of the sea, 
but is enriched with gardens and luxuriant pas- 
tures. In the avenue to Amsterdam, is a cause- 
way lined with villages and gardens, which add 
greatly to the beauty of this artificial country. 

The city of Amsterdam, as well as many others 
in the Netherlands, are works of art and labour, 
not inferior to the greatest monuments of human- 
industry in ancient times. It stands about two 
hundred and twenty miles eastward from Lon- 
don ; and derives its name from the river Am- 
stel, or the dam of the Amstel, which, by cor- 
ruption, assumes its present appellation. 

Our author computes that it is about four 
hundred years old from its first foundation, and 
two hundred and seventy from the era that it was 
inclosed with walls. In 1570 the Dutch began to 
lay the basis of their opulence and power. Em- 
bracing Calvinism, and wearied with the op- 
pressions of the Spanish government, they eman- 
cipated themselves into liberty, after a long 
struggle and many conflicts, and formed a great 
republic. 

About the year 1660, the flame of liberty oc-^ 
casioned such a conflux of people to Amsterdam, 
that the walls were extended, and by subsequent 
enlargements, they are become three leagues in 
circuit. The city is esteemed nearly one third as 
populous as London or Paris; and within the 
walls are computed to be twenty-six thousand 
five hundred houses. 

The main strength of the place consists in the 
difficulty of access both by sea and land ; but the 
numerous shoals that obstruct the mouth of the 
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Texcl have proved no bar to commercial enter- 
prise, thoir<h they render navigation dangerous to 
ships of war. Economy is here perceptible in every 
thinpj: even the bastions of the fortifications, 
which are very numerous, have each a windmill. 

Many of the streets are lined with canals ai)d 
planted with trees. No wheel carriages are al- 
lowed to he drawn here, except on paving a heavy 
duty. Coaches are set on sledges, drawn by one 
horse, and on the same vehicle goods and mer- 
chandise of every kind are conveyed from one 
part of the town to another. 

The houses are rather distinguished for neat- 
ness than elegance ; and the principal care of the 
inhabitants seems to be laid out in keeping them 
perfectly clean, which the nature of the climate 
renders in some measure necessary ; but personal 
elegance is far from keeping pace with domestic 
neatness. 

Of all the buildings in Amsterdam, the town 
house is the most remarkable. Its front extends 
two hundred and eighty-two feet, in length, its 
depth is two hundred and thirty-two feet, and its 
height one hundred and sixteen feet, exclusive of 
the cupola. The expense of its erection cost three 
millions of guilders, which considering the value 
of money at that period, is an astonishing sum ; 
but it should be considered, that it stands on 
thirteen thousand large piles of wood, so that the 
foundation greatly enhanced the expense. 

This immense fabric contains the offices and 

tribunals for the execution of the laws, in every 

branch of-^overnment. It is nightly guarded bjr 

a body oftheburgliers, who are charged with the 

- protection of this great reservoir of the wealth of 
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Ihe United provinces. The Bank, which is kept 
in the lower apartments, is said to contain im- 
mense sums of specie. 

The Exchange is likewise a spacious and con- 
venient structure. It is supported by forty-six 
pillars marked with numbers, and every mer- 
chant has his particular station, that he may be 
the more easily found. 

Though Calvinism is the established religion, 
all persuasions are allowed the free exercise of 
their modes of worship. The Jews are very nu- 
merous, and have several synagogues. To ren- 
der marriages, however, valid, they must either be 
performed according to the rites of the establish* 
ed church, or the parties must first enter into a 
contract before the civil magistrate ; after which 
they are indulged with their own particular ce- 
remonies. 

In passing over the Ya to Saardam, our author 
observed ihe various purposes to which wind mills 
are applied in this country. They are used for 
sawing timber, for grinding woods and other ma- 
terials for dyeing, and for almost every manufac- 
ture to which machinery is applicable. 

The dykes are prodigious monuments of la- 
bour, and many of vhem are lined with large 
stones. That which bounds the Zuyder Sea, is 
raised sixteen feet perpendicular, and goes off 
on an easy slope. 

The danger of such a dreadful element as the 
sea, is almost equal to that of a volcano, and the 
Dutch have often suffered from its inroads. In 
spite of their utmost skill and industry, their 
dykes have proved ineffectual to secure ihem. In 
1530, a great part of Zealand was overflowed, 

Vol. XIII. R 
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and in the same century, seventy-two villages 
on the coast of Holland were swallowed up, and 
twenty thousand people perished. Other inun- 
dations have happened at different periods, and 
spread desolation over extensive tracts. 

Amsterdam is a prodigious magazine of corn, 
wine, timber, and naval stores. Its herring and 
whale fisheries bring in immense wealth ; and the 
rich productions of their oriental possessions being 
poured in here, add immensely to the opulence 
and commerce of this emporium. 

Though the'-'e are many Hollanders who live 
elegantly, the manners of the common people arc 
extremely boorish. Our author observes, that he 
has seen a boatman in a great city, strut up and 
down a room wiih his hat on, and spit with a 
careless air of insolence at the feet of a gentle- 
man who was treating him with civility, and 
throwing emolument in his way. This behavi- 
our they mistake for liberty, as if liberty were in- 
consistent with propriety of manner. 

Cheese, beer, Geneva, brandy and tobacco, 
with red herrings, are the luxuries of the com- 
mon people, who in their cups are apt to mix 
rusticity with cruelty. 

Constant employment, coldnesof complexion, 
and an ungenial kind of food, may perhaps ac- 
count for their indifference to the passion of love. 
Except among the higher ranks, female beauty 
is scarcely to be met with, nor does their dress 
set off their homely persons to any advantage. 

The women here are generally past parturition 

at thirty years of age, and as the men are singular 

for their large breeches so the women are remark- 

Mefor using pots of live coals, which they place 

der their petticoats, as they sit, to warm them- 
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selves; which is not only an offensive custom, 
but, in a physical light, is attended with many ill 
consequences. Hence the proverb, " that the 
dirtiest piece of furniture in a Dutchman's house 
is his wife." 

Mr. Han way quitted Amsterdam on the 1 6 th. 
of October, and embarking at the Haerlem gate, 
proceeded down the canal in a treckscoot to that 
town, passing through a succession of rich mea- 
dows well stocked with cattle. 

From Haerlem he proceeded to Leyden through 
a pleasant and rich country. This city is well 
known for its university, to which students resort 
from all parts of Europe. The houses are neat, 
and the surrounding gardens very pleasant ; but 
here the water becomes stagnant, and in conse- 
quence disagreeable. 

Our author next visited the Hague, which hav- 
ing no inclosure is denominated aMlIage, though 
it is the most elegant place in the United States. 
The streets are broad, and the gaiety and splendor 
of the inhabitants form a striking contrast to the 
style of life in the trading cities. The assembly 
of the States General being held here, draws 
hither all the principal people of distinction of the 
different provinces, and the ambassadors from the 
o*her European courts. In short, the Hague is 
the seat of amusement, of parade, and magnifi- 
cence, in the United Provinces. 

Delft, which was the next place our author vi- 
sited, (s a very ancient and pleasant town, envi- 
roned by meadows of considerable extent. This 
place is famous for its earthen ware, and its po- 
pulation is computed at twenty thousand persons. 

Rotterdam, about seven miles distant, may just- 
ly be considered as the second city of Holland. 
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Indeed it has several advantages over Amster* 
dam itself, particularly ^ith respect to the south- 
ern trade of Europe: besides the navigation of 
the Maese is more safe and commodious than 
that of the Texel, and the air and water are 
better. 

Among other public structures, is an exchange 
for the merchants ; but the most remarkable 
edifice is the great church of St- Lawrence, in 
which are the monuments of several persons of 
distinction. On the great bridge is the statue 
of the illustrious Erasmus. 

The British factory here is chiefly composed 
of N^rth Britons, who have a Calvinistic church* 
During the wars in Flanders, under the great 
Duke of Marlborough, an episcopal church was 
erected by the contribution of the Eng^llsh offi- 
cers, merchants, and mariners, which is said to be 
the only regular episcopal church, countenanced 
and established, belonging to the subjects of 
Great Britain, in a foreign country. 

On the 27th of October, Mr. Hanway sailed 
down the Maese to Helvoet Sluys. Though this 
is one of the best harbours in the United Pro- 
vinces, the town is of no great extent. Here our 
traveller had the pleasure to find a small squa-< • 
dron oi British ships of war, under the command 
of Lord Anson, intended to convey George IL to 
England. The sight of his, country's ships of war 
was the more agreeable, as he had not enjoyed 
such a view for the long space of eight years. 

Embarking at this place next day in the pac- 
ket for Harwich, he landed safe on the British 
shore, after a passage of twenty*four hours, and 
tiiu9 closed his extensive peregrin^tiops^ 



JOURNEY TO PALMYRA, 

OR 

TEDMOR IN THE DESERT. 

▲NB AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

RUINS OF BALBEC, 

THE ANCIENT HELIOFOLIS, IN COELOSYRZA. 

BY MR. WOOD, 



This journey, which reflects no small 
lustre on our national character for a love of the 
arts, was undertaken in 1751, by Messrs Dawkins 
and Bouverie, both gentlemen of distinguished 
taste and erudition, accompanied by Mr. Wood; 
from whose splendid work, on the antiquities of 
Palmyra and Balbec, the following account is ab- 
stracted. 

Messrs. Dawkins and Bouverie, says our author, 
who, more than once, had been led by curiosity 
to travel into Italy, were persuaded, that a voy- 
age, properly made to the most remarkable pla- 
ces in antiquity, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
might be of advantage to the public, at the same 
time that it mould afford knowledge and enter- 
tainment to themselves. As I had already seen 
most of the places they proposed to visit, they diil 
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me the honour to communicate their design to 
me and I with pleasure accepted their invitation 
to be one of such an agreeable party. The ad- 
vantageous idea I had formed uf these gentle- 
men} whom 1 had several times met in France 
and Italy, flattered me with all the success that 
could be hoped for from such a voyage. Their 
intimate friendship, their love of antiquities and 
the fine arts, and their being accustomed to tra- 
velling, were circumstances essential to our pro- 
j'ect; circumstances that seldom meet in two per- 
sons, who join to a taste and leisure for such 
researches', the necessary means of making 
them, and who have sufficient healtli and courage 
to support the fatigue of doing it. 

We agreed, that it would be adviseable to engage 
a fourth person, who was in Italy, and whose 
abilities were known to us with respect to his 
tkill in architecture and drawing. We therefore 
wrote to him, and he agreed to be one of the 
party* 

We chose Rome for the place of our rendez*" 
vous ; and there spent the winter together, em- 
ploying the greatest part of our time in refreshing 
our memories by reading ancient history, and in 
perfecting ourselves in the geography of the coun<* 
tries we proposed to visit. 

The following spring we repaired to Naples, 
' where we found a vessel we had hired at London, 
furnished with every thing we had thought would 
be of service to us. We had there a choice col- 
lection of the Greek poets and historians, books 
pf antiquities, and accounts of the best voyages 
and travels. There were also on board such ma« 
thematical instruments as we might have ocpft'* 
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sion for, and presents fit for the Turks of dis- 
tinction, and others, to whom we might bo 
obliged to address ourselves in the course of our 
travels, 

' In this vessel we set sail, and visited most of 
the islands of the Archipelago, a part of Greece 
in Europe, the European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Hellespont, the Propontis and the Bosphorus as 
far as the Black Sea. We penetrated into Asia 
Minor^ Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
and visited the most remarkable places in each. 

The different countries through which we 
passed are knovm to abound in various objects 
that merit the attention of the curious traveller ; 
however it was less the present than the ancient 
state of these countries that attracted our regard; 
though each of us was able to gratify his peculiar 
taste. It is impossible to consider with indiffer- 
ence the countries where polite literature and the 
arts had their birth ; where the captains, the ora- 
tors, the philosophers, the poets, and the artists 
have, so bravely and so happily, suffered their 
genius to soar, and done honour to human nature. 

Circumstances of climate and situation, other- 
wise trivial, become interesting from their con* 
nection with the great men who have celebrated 
them, and with the illustrious actions, which 
history and poetry represent as being there per- 
formed. The life of Miltiades or Leonidas can 
no where be read with such pleasure as in the 
plains of Marathon, or at the Straits of Ther- 
mopylae : the Iliad has new beauties on the banks 
of the Scamander; and the Odyssey has fresh 
charms in the country where Ulysses trav^Ued^ 
and Homer sungt 
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No part of a lour through the east is so dif- 
ficult as a journey to Palmyra; for, it is necessary 
to go far from the common road, and where- the 
grand seignior's protection can be of no service. 
Aleppo and Damascus seemed to be the places 
where we might best provide for our convenience 
and safety in this enterprise ; but having endea- 
voured in vain to make the first of these cities, 
we anchored at By root, on the coast of Syria, and 
crossed over mount Libanus, in order to go to 
Damascus* 

The basha of that city declared that he could 
not promise us, that either his name or his power 
would be of any service to us at the place to which 
we were going. From what he said, and from all 
that we could learn from others, we found that 
we must be obliged to go to Hassia, a village four 
days journey to the north of Damascus, and the 
residence of an aga, whose jurisdiction extends to 
Palmyra. This little villa.e^e is in the great road, 
by which the caravan of Damascus passes to 
Alleppo ; it is situated near Anti-Libanus, at a 
few hours distance from the river O rentes. The 
aga received us with the hospitality so common 
in this country among people of all ranks ; and 
though extremely surprised at our curiosity, he 
gave us, as well as he was able, the necessary in- 
structions for gratifying it. 

We left Hassia on the 10th of March, 1751, 
with an escort of the best Arab horsemen belong- 
ing to the aga, armed with guns and long pikes; 
and having crossed a barren plain, which scarcely 
produces vegetables sufBcient to feed the ante- 
lopes we saw there, we arrived at Sudud. This 
is a small village inhabited by Maronite Chris- 
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tiaba : the houses are built of bricks dried in the 
suo ; and the inhabitants cultivate as much land 
around the village as is barely suflicient for their 
subsistence ; they also make tolerable good wine* 
We bought some manuscripts of their priest, and 
. after dinger continued our journey to the south- 
east through the same sort of country, and in 
three hours more arrived at Howareen, where 
we took up our lodging. 

Howareen has the same appearance; of poverty 
as Sudud; but we found some ruins there, that 
are a proof of its being once a more considerable 
place. A square tower, with projectmg battle* 
ments, seems to have been built three or four 
hundred years ago, and two churches, in ruinS| 
may be of the same age : in these buildings there 
are materials that are much more ancient, but 
employed without judgment. We observed in the 
walls some Corinthian capitals, and many Attic 
bases of white marble. These fragments, of an- 
tiquity, and some others we found scattered about, 
have belonged to works erected with more ex- 
pense than taste. We had observed a neighbour- 
ing village entirely abandoned by is inhabitants, 
which frequently happens in this country ; for, 
when th^ produce of thef earth is not answerable 
to the cultivation, the inhabitants often quit their 
habitations to avoid oppression. 

The next day we left Howareen, and conti, 
nuing to travel in the same dire<;tion, in three 
hours reached Carieteen, a village a little largep 
than the last, which has also some fragments of 
marble belonging to ancient edifices. We thought 
proper to stay here the remainder of the day, as 
well to wait for the rest of the escort the a^a h^^ 
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ordered to accompany us, as to prepare our reti- 
nue and our cattle, for the fatigue they were to 
suffer during the rest of our journey ; for though 
we could not perform it in less than twenty-four 
hours, we were obliged to travel so long without 
repose, there being no water in that part of the 
desert. 

We left Carieteen on the ISth, at ten in the 
morning, which was much too late ; but our 
company became more difficult to govern in pro- 
portion as they became more numerous. This 
bad condiy:t occasioned our being exposed to the 
heat of two days, before our beasts could obtain 
either rest or water ; and though it was early in 
the season, the sand reflected the heat of the sun 
with great violence, while we had neither the 
slightest breeze to refresh us, nor the least shade 
to shelter us from its beams. 

Our company was now much encreased, by its 
being joined by some merchants, so that it con- 
sisted of about two hundred persons, and nearly 
the same number of different beasts of burden, 
which formed a grotesque mixture. Our guide 
told us we were now in the most dangerous part 
of our journey, and desired us to submit entirely 
to his orders, which were, that the domestics 
should keep with the baggage, immediately be- 
hind our guard of Arabs, from which was fre- 
quently dispatched one, two, or more horsemen 
on the discovery, to all the eminences before us, 
where they stayed till we came up with them. 
These horsemen always quitted the caravan on a 
full gallop, after the manner of the Tartars and 
Hussars, It is hard to say, whether this precau- 
-ose from a real apprehension of dangler, or' 
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whether it did not proceed from an ostentatious 
show of vigilance, to make us conceive a high 
opinion of their activity and use. 

The road here, from Carieteen to Palmyra, was 
north and by east, through a level sandy plain, 
about ten miie» broad, bounded to the right and 
left by a chain of barren mountains, that seem 
to join within two miles of Palmyra. In all this 
course there is neither a tree nor a drop of water; 
but, to take off our attention from the fatigue 
we endured, our Arab horsemen diverted us from 
time to time by engaging in mock fights. It is 
surprising to see with what firmness they keep 
their saddles, and the dexterity with which they 
manage their horses. At night they usually sat 
in a circle, to drink coffee and smoke a pipe: this 
was their greatest regale. In the mean while, 
one of th^ company diverted' the rest by singing 
a song or relating a piece of history, on the sub- 
ject of love or war, or with an extempore talc. 

When we had proceeded nine hours from Ca- 
rieteen, we arrived at a ruined tower, on which 
we observed the cross of Malta in two or three 
places. Near this tower are the ruins of a su- 
perb building; but a magnificent door-case of 
white marble, is the only part that remains stand- 
ing, which is not covered with sand. At mid- 
night we stopt two hours to take some repose, 
and on the 14th, at noon, arrived at the end of 
the plain, where the mountains, to the right 
and left, appear to meet. Between these moun- 
tains is a valley, where are still seen the ruins 
of an aqueduct, that formerly conveyed water to 
Palmyra. 
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on each side of this vallev are many square tow* 
crs, of a considerable he ig:ht ; and, on approach- 
ing them, we found that they were the ancient 
sepulchres of the inhabitants of Palmyra. ' Scarce- 
ly had we passed these venerable monuments, 
when, the mountains ppening on each side, 
we suddenly discovered the greatest quantity of 
ruins, all of white marble, we had ever seen : 
and behind those ruins, towards the Euphrates, 
a level country, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, without the least animated object* 
It is almost impossible to imagine any thing 
more astonishing than this view. No prospect 
can be conceived more striking and romantic, 
than such a vast multitude of Corinthian co- 
lumns, with few intervening walls and solid 
buildings. 

But to be more particular : on the left hand 
you behold a wall, which belonged to the court of 
the temple of the sun, and though part is broken 
down, it is still of a considerable length. A row 
of twelve noble windows appear in continuity; 
and farther to the left are two others. Between 
each is a pilaster, of the Corinthian order, sup- 
porting the entablature. Through the space that 
is broken down, the view is terminated by dis- 
tant rows of columns, and over the part of the 
walU which is still standing, rise the ruins of the 
temple itself. At the end, where stood the por- 
tico, is a square ruinous toWer, built by the Turks. 
Before these buildings are inclosures of corn and 
olive trees, planted by the Arabs, and separated 
by mud walls ; while, on all sides, lie around 
them magnificent ruins. 
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Before the Turkish tower is a piece of a very 
large column, standing on its base ; but the 
greatest part, with its capital and entablature, has 
fallen down. The stones that are around it shew 
that there was a grand edifice in this place. The 
diameter of this column, near the base, is five 
feet and a half. A little to the right of the 
tower, though at a greater distance, are the ruins 
of a Turkish mosque with its minaret ; and be- 
fore it is a grand column, that rises to a great 
height, and is of the same dimensions with that 
which is broken down. A little farther to the 
right is a noble arch, with a postern, richly orna- 
mented, on each side, from which a colonade ex* 
tends four thousand feet in length, terminated 
by a superb mausoleum. Many of these columns 
are fallen down, and open a view to the other 
ruins, while in other parts the remains of magni- 
ficent sructures are seen through the interco- 
luminations. At some distance nearer, before 
this magnificent colonade, stands a small temple, 
adorned with a noble portico ; and still farther to 
the right is another temple, with its peristyle, 
seen through the intercolumniation. Still far- 
ther to the right is ^ range of columns that ap- 
pear to have belonged to a portico. At some 
distance nearer seem to be the ruins of a Chris- 
tian church, and still nearer, and farther to the 
right, arc four lofty columns with their superb 
entablature, the only remains of some grand edi- 
fice. A little to the right of these, though at a 
greater distance, are a number of columns which 
still support a considerable part of their entabla- 
ture, and are so disposed, that they resemble the 
peristyle of a small temple, that has been wholly 
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destroyed ; and nearer still, and more to the rigbt 
is an elegant mausoleum. 

Besides these, we see a vast number of scatter- 
ed columns covering the plain, some with, and 
some without, their entablatures, while the ground 
is on all sides strewed with broken columns, ca- 
pitals, rich entablatures, and stones of a prodigious 
magnitude. Towards the right the distant pros- 
pect is terminated by a range of hills and moun- 
tains, on one ofwhich are the ruins of a Turkish 
forti^cation, and on another is a castle. 

These were the amazing ruins which suddenly 
. struck our sight, and appeared at one view in the 
distant prospect. After having considered them 
for some time, we were conducted to a hut be- 
longing to the Arabs, of which there are about 
thirty in the court of the great temple. The 
magnificence of that edifice, and the meanness of 
our habitation, formed a contrast without a pa- 
rallel. 

The inhabitants, both men and women, are 
well shaped ; the complexions of the latter are 
swarthy, but their features good: they were 
veiled, but they were not so scrupulous about 
shewing their faces, as the women of the east 
generally are. They hang rings of either gold or 
brass in their ears and noses ; they colour their lips 
blue, their eyes and eye-brows black, and the 
tips of their fingers red. Both sexes appear to be 
very healthy, being almost strangers to diseases* 
It seldom rains there, except at the time of the 
equinoxes, and we enjoyed a serene sky all the 
while we staid, except one afternoon, when we 
had a little shower, preceded by awhirlwind> 
whiqh raised such a quantity of sand as entii^ly 
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tJarkened the air, and gave us an idea of ihe ter* 
rible storms that are sometimes fatal to whole 
caravans. We continued there fifteen days, dur- 
ing which the Arab inhabitants supplied us pret- 
ty well with mutton and goat's flesh ; but had 
we stayed much longer, we should havt exhaust- 
ed their flock. 

As we found it would be troublesome to carry 
a quadrant so far by land, this prevented our 
taking the latitude of the city ; but according 
to Ptolemy it is in 34 deg. latitude, and is six 
days journey from Aleppo, as many from Damas* 
cus, by the safest road, and about twenty leagues 
to the east of the Euphrates. Some geographers 
place it in Syria, others in Arabia, and others in 
Phoenicia. The city walls were flanked with 
square towers, but in many parts they are intire- 
ly levelled, and cannot now be distinguished fVom 
the other ruins; particularly none of them can 
be perceived to the south-east; however, from 
what we discovered, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that they inclosed the great temple ; and, 
therefore, must have been at least three miles in 
compass. 

The Arabs shewed us, by the present ruins, a 
tract of land that may be about ten miles in cir- 
cumference, and is a little raised above the level 
of the desert, observing, that this was the extent 
of the ancient city, and that ruins were discover- 
ed there by digging. Indeed, there seems better 
reasons in favour of this opinion, than their au- 
thority. A circuit of three miles was very little 
for Palmyra in its prosperity ; especially, if we 
consider that the greatest part of that space is 
filled by public edifices^ which, from their extra- 
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ordinary magnificence, and the great numbet of 
superb sepulchres, are evident proofs of the gran- 
deur of the city. From thence* it may be con- 
cluded that the walls already mentioned, inclosed 
only that part of the city, which contained the 
public edifices in its most flourishing state ; and 
that after it was ruined, its situation rendering 
it the most proper place for putting a stop to the 
incursions of the Saracens, Justinian fortified it, 
as we leara from Procopius, and very probably 
contracted its bounds. Palmyra was not then, as 
it formerly had beeui a rich and trading city, in 
which it was necessary to have a regard to the 
interest and convenience of individuals ; but a 
frontier town, that only required strength. Be- 
sides, in building the wall to the north west, ad- 
vantage was taken of two or three sepulchres, 
•which being of a convenient form, they convert- 
ed them into towers ; and as there is no doubt 
that the wall was built after the sepulchres, it 
may justly be concluded that they were erected 
since the abolition of the Pagan religion, the 
Greeks and Romans having too g^eat a veneration 
for their sepulchres to a])ply them to any other 
use ; anff it was contrary to the most express laws 
of both, to bury the dead within the walls of a 
city. 

It has been observed, that on the top of one 
of the highest of these mountains is a castle. The 
ascent to it is extremely difiicult and rugged. 
It is surrounded by a deep ditch, cut in the rock; 
or rather they have taken the stones from it as 
from a quarry. As the draw-bridge is broken) 
we found a good deal of difficulty in passing it. 
This castle is, however, so ill built, that it is evi- 
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dent it was erected not only after the time of 
Justinian, to whom it is attributed, but is even 
unworthy of the Mamalukes. This mountain 
affords an extensive view to the south, where the 
desert resembles a sea ; and to the west we may 
see the top of Libanus, and distinctly perceive 
several parts of Anti-Libanus# 

The barren tract in which the city stands, 
might be made a delightful spot, by means of 
two rivers, that are entirely neglected. The wa- 
ter of both is hot, and mixed with sulphur ; but 
the inhabitants esteem it salubrious and agree- 
able. The most considerable of these streams 
rises to the west, at the foot of the mountains, in 
a fine grbtto, almost high enough in the middle 
for a man to stand upright in it. The whole bot- 
tom is a bason of clear water, about two feet 
deep ; and the heat being thus concentered, ren- 
ders it an excellent bath, for which purpose i^ is 
used by the Arabs : from it runs a pretty rapid 
current, above three feet broad and one foot deep* 
This water is for some space confined within a 
paved channel formerly made for it 5 but after a 
short course, it is imbibed by the sand ti» the east 
of the ruins. An inscription upon an altar near 
it, dedicated to Jupiter, informs us, that it was 
called Ephea ; and that the care of it was intrust- 
ed to persons elected to thait office. 

The other stream, the source of which we could 
not discover, contains near the same quantity 
of water, and after running for some time through 
the ruins, in an ancient subterranean aqueduct, 
joins the first, and is lost with it in the sands. 
The Arabs speak of a third stream that has been 
for some time lost among the ruins. Some have 
s 2 
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been much embarrassed to account for the loss of 
a river mentioned by Ptolemy, and therefore at- 
tribute it to an earthquake : however, with re- 
spect to those of Palmyra, no other change seems 
to have happened, than what is the effect of ne- 
gligence ; but if these currents are thought too 
inconsiderable to deserve the name of rivers, that 
honour should for the same reason be refused to 
the Pactolus, the Meles, and many other rivers of 
Greece, that have not so much water, except im- 
mediately after rain* 

Besides these was the subterranean aqueduct 
before mentioned, which brought good water to 
the city, and was solidly built, with openings at 
proper distances, to keep it clean. Procopius ob- 
serves, that Justinian conveyed water to Palmyra^ 
for the use of the garrison he left there : but we 
imagine, that for this purpose he repaired the 
aqueduct, which appears to have been much 
more ancient, and built at an immense expense^ 
Palmyra, in its prosperity, certainly could not fail 
to procure such a convenience ; and indeed, in 
more than one^rt of this aqueduct, we have ob- 
served inscriptions in Palmyrene characters, 
which are now not legible ; but we have found 
none in any other language. 

Three or four miles to the south-east of the 
ruins in the desert, is the Valley of Salt, where 
David probably smote the Syrians, S SanK viiik 
13, and which still supplies Damascus and the 
neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 
commodity, the earth being impregnated with it 
to a considerable depth. Theyjbollow the ground 
upwards of afoot deep, and from the rain-water, 
which lodges in these cavities, rises a fine white 
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salt, that is gathered after the water is dried upi 
or exhaled by the sun. 

These noble remains of Palmyra are too strik- 
ing and magnificent not to excite our curiositft 
with respect to its condition in ancient times. It 
is natural to inquire, how a spot like this, divided 
from the rest of the world by an inhospitable de- 
sert, came to be chosen for its situation; who 
was its founder, and from what quarter it drew 
the riches necessary to its support ? But it is re- 
markable* that history scarcely makes any men- 
tion of Balbec and Palmyra, and we have little 
knowledge of them but what ia supplied by in- 
scriptions. Is not even this silence of history in- 
structive ? Does it not inform us, that there are 
periods in history that are entirely concealed from 
us? 

By the natural and ordinary course, the me* 
mory of cities is preseved longer than their 
ruins. It is only from history that we have any 
knowledge of Troy, Babylon, and Memphis : there 
does not at present remain a single stone of these 
cities, to shew where they were situated : but here 
are two examples of considerable cities that have 
subsisted longer than any other known to us ; 
and yet it is rather what we see, than what we 
read, that excites our curiosity concerning them; 
and the remains of Balbec and Palmyra still sub- 
sist, to relate, if we may use the expression^ 
their own history. Can the loss of books be the 
cause, or did the ancients set less value on these 
edifices, than we do at present ? If this last be the 
case, their silence, with respect to Balbec, will 
justify what they advance about Babylon ; and 
their not mentioning Palmyra be a kind of proof 
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of the magnificence of Greece and Egypt, oa 
which they have bestowed such encomiums* 

All the authorities of the ancients, with re- 
spect to this city, may be reduced to these* In 
the Arabic translation of the second book of 
Chronicles, chap. viii. Palmyra is mentioned as 
subsisting before the time of Solomon : but John^ 
of Antioch says, that it was built by that monarch 
on the very spot where David slew the Philistine 
chief, in honour of that memorable action. But 
the Arabian histories, on this subject, appear so 
extremely fabulous and extravagant as to be un-. 
worthy of notice* 

The Old Testament informs us*, that Solomoi^ 
erected a city in the wilderness, and called it Ted- 
mor; and we are told by Josephus, that the 
Greeks and Romans afterwards gave it the name 
of Palmyra ; but that its first name was retained 
by the Syrians ; and this is confirmed by St. Je- 
rom, who says that Tedmor and Palmyra are the 
Syrian and Greek names of the same place : evea 
at present, the Arabs of the country still call it 
Tedmor. They pretend that these ruins were 
the work of Solomon, and among other things 
shew the seraglio of that king, his haram, and 
the tomb of one of his favourite concubines^ 
*« Solompn, the son of David, say they, performed 
these wonders by the assistance of spirits." 

But the stinictures erected by Solomon were 
doubtless entirely demolished by Nebuchadnez-. 
zar, who, we are assured by John of Anlioch, 
destroyed that city before he besieged Jerusalem*. 
It cannot be reasonably supposed, that edifices in, 

M Kings ix. ;iiid 2 Chron. vixi. 
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the elegant style of those of Palmyra were prior 
to the establishment of the Greeks in Syria ; and 
taking this for granted, we shall not be surprised 
that Xenophon takes no notice of this city in his 
retreat of Cyrus the Younger, though he is very 
exact in describing the desert: nor shall M'e 
wonder at its not being mentioned in the history 
of Alexander the Great, who might have reaped 
great advantages from the situation of that city, 
when he crossed this desert. No mention is made 
of it even when Pompcy reduced Syria to a Ro- 
man province ; though at that time a taste for 
the polite arts began to prevail, and architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, were esteemed not un* 
worthy of the attention of a Roman general* 
One would have imagined that Palmyra would 
not have escaped the avidity and avarice of tho 
Romans ; and yet we do not find that thpir his- 
tory makes any mention of that city before the 
time of Mark Antony, who would have plunder- 
ed it, had not the inhabitants secured themselves 
by transporting their most valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates, and defending the passage of that 
river by their archers. At that time the inhabit- 
ants of Palmyra were merchants, and sold to the 
Romans the merchandise of India and Arabia. 
We may conclude that they were a rich and free 
people ; but how long they had enjoyed these 
advantages is uncertain. Their riches and trade 
were probably of some standing; for it appears 
from inscriptions that, in less than forty years 
after, their expenses and their luxuries were ex-^ 
cessive. 

At length when the affairs of the Romans ia 
the east were in a deplorable situation* Odena^ 
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thus of Palmyra took such advantage of the skit* 
ation of his country between the two great rival 
empires of Rome and Persia, that he rendered 
himself master of the balance ef power, and de- 
clared for the one or the other, according as the 
face of affairs changed, and his interest required. 
He entered into an alliance with the Emperor 
Gallienus, collected the poor remains of the Ro- 
man army, and by his valour, activity, and re- 
markable patience in enduring fatigue, vanquished 
Sapor, king of Persia, in several engagements, 
advancing with his victorious troops as far as 
Ctesiphon, the capital of his empire. On his re- 
turn from this expedition, with the greatest ap- 
plause, and with considerable treasures, Gallie- 
nus declared him Augustus, and his associate in 
the government of the empire. Odenathus after-* 
wards defeated Balista, who aspired to the em-t 
pire, and at length drove out the Goths, who had 
committed the greatest ravages. This was his 
last exploit, and it is thought, that in this expe- 
dition he was treacherously murdered by bis 
kinsman Mseonius ; and his son Herodes soon 
suffered the same fate. Msconius was then saluted 
emperor, but in a short time after was cut to 
pieces by his own soldiers. 

Odenathus left behind him his wife, Queen 
Zenobia, and two sons he had by her; she boast-> 
ed her being descended from Ptolemy, and rec- 
koned Cleopatra among her ancestors. Zenobia 
had many great and amiable qualities. After 
the death of Odenathus, she assumed the reins of 
government in the name of her children, and re-, 
nouncing the alliance with Rome, attacked and 
•ntii-eljr defeated Heraclia^ius, the Roman gene% 
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nJ. This victory left her in the possession of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. She then by means of 
ZabdaS) one of her generals, conquered Egypt) 
and afterwards added to her dominions the great- 
est part of Asia Minor. How strange, how un- 
accountable are the vicissitudes of fortune* A 
small territory in the midst of a desert extends its 
conquests over many rich countries ! The power- 
ful kingdoms of the Ptolemies, and the Seleuci- 
dae, form a part of the dominions of a single city, 
whose name is sought for in vain in their history; 
and Zenobia> surrounded by the barren sands of 
Palmyra, includes Egypt within her dominions 
to th« south, and extends them to the north as far 
as the Black Sea and the Bosphorus. But the 
Feign of this empire was of very short continu- 
ance ; the emperor Aurelian, a few years after, 
recovered the eastern provinces, and forced Zeno- 
bia to shelter herself within the walls of Palmyra. 
He laid siege to that city, the queen rejected all 
negociations with contempt ; but after a brave 
defence, she resolved, in person, to solicit the as- 
sistance of the Persians : she set out on a drome- 
dary ; but was taken prisoner as she was about 
to cross the Euphrates, by a party of horse sent 
after her by Aurelian. The inhabitants of Pal- 
myra now surrendered to the emperor's mercy ; 
on which he spared their lives, and marched to 
Ena-issa with Zenobia, carrying with him a great 
part «f the riches of the city, and leaving there a 
garrison of six hundred archers. 

At Emissa the emperor inquired into Zenobia's 
motives for resisting him with such resolution, 
and upon this occasion she stained her glory, by 
j^chasing a dishonourable life at the expense 
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of her friendS) whom she meanly betrayed ; sh^ 
mentioned those who had been her advisers ; on 
which Aurelian had the cruelty and injustice to 
sacrifice them to his resentment, while she was 
reserved to adorn his triumph. Among those 
who suffered was Longinus, the illustrious authoi:* 
of the book upon the Sublime ; who had dictated 
a haughty letter his mistress had sent to the em- 
peror; but the intrepid courage with which he 
submitted to his fate, shews that his bravery was 
equal to his learning. 

The misfortunes ofPalmyra were not yet end- 
ed : when a free people are, from the height of 
glory, suddenly reduced to slavery, they general- 
ly take some desperate measures for their deli- 
verance. The Palmyrenes cut off the Roman 
garrison, and Aurelian heanng this news as he 
was returning to Rome, speedily turned back, 
and taking the city, destroyed it, causing almost 
all the inhabitants to be massacred, without re- 
gard to age or sex. We are informed of the 
particulars of this cruelty by the emperor him- 
self, Who, in the letter he wrote to Bassus, to or- 
der him to repair the temple of the sun, which 
had been much damaged by le soldiers, appro- 
priates to that use three hundred pounds weight 
of gold found in Zenobia's coffers, with one thous- 
and eight hundred pounds weight of silver, which 
belonged to the people, besides the crown jewels. 

Palmyra having thus lost its liberty, continued 
subject to a Roman governor; and from the only 
Latin inscription now found there, we are in- 
formed that Hierocles was for the fifth time 
■^resident of the province, when Dioclesian erect- 
some magnificent buildings there. In the 
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year of Christ 400, the first Illyrian legion was 
quartered at Palmyra: but Procopius gives us 
reason to think, that the city was so little regard- 
ed as to be sometimes without a Roman garri- 
son: for he says that Justinian repaired and sup- 
plied it with water, after its having been for 
some time almost deserted. This is the last time 
that Palmyra is mentioned in the Roman history. 
The civil revolutions of this city afford a proof 
that Christianity could not be long established 
there, so that it is not surprising that ecclesiasti- 
cal history furnishes nothing worth the pains of 
repeating ; and there is no means of knowing 
what has happened to it, since the destruction of 
the eastern empire by the Mahometans. 

Among the several inscriptions found there, 
none are more ancient than the birth of Christ, 
and none so late as the destruction of the city by 
Aurelian, except the Latin inscription which 
makes 'mention' of Dioclesian. The era of these 
inscriptions is that of the Seleucidas. Some of 
them are found in the Palmyrene, and others in 
Greek characters. Two of the mausolea, which 
are almost entire have on their fronts inscrip- 
tions that are very legible ; one of them informs 
us that Jamblicus, the son of Mocimus, caused 
that monument to be built, to serve as a sepul- 
chre, for him and his family, in the year 314, 
which answers to the 3d year of the Christian 
era ; and the other, that Elabellus Manaius caus- 
ed it to be erected in the year 414, the 103d year 
of the Christian era. The ornaments of these 
two mausoleums are much in the same taste ; but 
the last is the most elegant, and finished with the 
greatest care : though both are so much in the 
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taste and the manner of the other public edifices 
in general, thai we may reasonably suppose them, 
not to be the M'orks of very different ages- 
- Before we had completed our business at Pal- 
myra, our Arabian escort began to grow impa- 
tient, and to solicit our departure 9 alleging that 
our-safety in returning was much more precari- 
ous than in our journey thither, as they had then 
only accidental dangers to apprehend, while they 
were now to provide against a premeditated sur- 
prise from the king of the Bedouins, or wander- 
ing Arabs, who, on his having intelligence of us, 
might think us a prize worth looking after. We 
had likewise our own reasons for more than or- 
dinary solicitude ; for we were much more anxi- 
ous about preserving the treasure we brought 
from Palmyra, than that which we carried thi- 
ther. By their advice we concealed both our in- 
tended road back, and the time we intended to 
set out, and on the 27lh of March left Palmyra ; 
where its few miserable inhabitants expressed 
the utmost astonishment, at a visit the reason of 
which they could not comprehend. 

We returned as far as Sudud, by the same 
-tiresome road, through the desert, which we have 
already described, in our journey to Palmyra. 
But before we arrived at Carieteen, we discover- 
ed, at a distance, a party of Arabian horsemen, 
to which, had they been superior in number, we 
must have fallen an easy prey, in the languid 
state to which both our men and horses were re- 
duced, after a march of about twenty hours over 
the burning sands; but, on our nearer approach, 
they retired with precipitation, abandoning some 
ttle, whidi were seized by our friends, as a 
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»atter of course, laughing at our remonstrances 
against their injustice. 

Being arrived at Sudud, we left our former 
road on the right hand, and in five hours more, 
proceeding still through the same desert, reached 
Cara, where we took leave of the greatest part- 
of our Caravan. The manuscripts and marbles 
we had collected, we sent on camels to our ship 
at Tripoly ; the merchants who had joined us 
for protection, returned to Damascus with the 
salt they went to gather at Palmyra ; and our 
Arabian horsemen, who were now no longer of 
use, having demanded a certificate of their fide- 
lity, and vigilance, which they justly deservecl, 
returned to their master, the Aga of Hassia. 

W^ had passed through Cara before in going 
from Damascus to Hassia ; from the last it is 
about six hours distant, and is under the govern- 
ment of the same aga. This village is pleasant- 
ly situated in the great Caravan road from Da- 
mascus to Aleppo, and, we were informed, con- 
tains near a thousand souls, amongst whom are 
about twenty Christian families. There is one 
ruined church to be seen there, and another con- 
verted into a mosque : upon the wall of the lat- 
ter is a line of Greek capitals in a bad character, 
turned upside down, in which we could read the 
words Athanasios Episcopos. The common mud 
formed into the shape of bricks, and dried in the 
sun, of which the houses are biiilt, has, at some 
distance, the appearance cf white stone. The 
short duration of such materials, is not the only 
objection to them, for they render the streets 
dusty when there is wind, and dirty when there 
is rait) : inconveniencies that are also felt at Da- 
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xnascus itself, which is mostly built in thesaihe 
manner. 

After suffering almost a month's constant fa- 
tigue, in the desert, particularly at Palmyra, 
where every liour was precious, we here indulg- 
ed ourselves with a day of rest, and by this short 
interval of security and repose, prepared our- 
selves for new fatigues. 

We then set out, and arrived at Ersale in seven 
hours, proceeding the greatest part of the way 
across the barren ridge of hills, called Anti-Liba- 
nus. This village, which consists of thirty poor 
houses, was the oialy one we passed through in 
our way from Cara to Balbec. We found no- 
thing there worth notice, except a melancholy 
instance of the unhappy government of these 
countries : the houses were all open, every thing 
carried off, and not a living creature to be seen. 
We were informed that the governor of Balbec's 
brother was then in open rebellion, ravaging the 
country with a party of his desperate followers; 
and it seems that when we passed through Ersale, 
he was encamped in its neighbourhood, on which 
the inhabitants chose to abandon their dwellings, 
rather than expose tliemselves to «uch unmer- 
ciful contributions as he had raised in other 
plares. 

Impatient to leave a place of such danger, we 
set out early the next morning, and in five hours 
and a half arrivedat Balbec. This city, which 
wasformcrly under the government of Damascus, 
and some years since the residence of a basha^ is 
at present commanded by a person of no higher 
rank than that of aga, who preferring the more 
honourable title of emir, which he had by his 
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birth) to that of his station, was called emir 
Hassein : for the Arabs have hereditary nobility 
and family connections, contrary to the policy of 
the Porte, which is desirous of suppressing all in- 
fluence that the grand seignior cannot give and 
take away at pleasure. 

This governor annually paid the grand seigni- 
or fifty purses for the taxes of the district under 
his command ; he also paid fifty purses yearly 
for lands, granted as rewards for military service, 
and farmed by him. Those lands, we were told, 
were much more profitable to him, than to the 
persons for whose benefit the grant was original- 
ly intended, on account of the difficulty and 
danger of any man's pretending to the same 
farm against so powerful a competitor. He 
ought also to have paid something to the bash a 
of Damascus, for lands he held under him; but 
he had for some time evaded it, being screened 
by the kislar aga, or the black eunuch, who has 
the care of the grand seignior's women, to whom 
he was said to be under private contribution. 

We took our lodgings of a Greek) to whom 
we were recommended, and then waited on the 
emir, whom we found in a chiosque in his gar« 
den, reclined on a sofa near a fountain, and in- 
dolently enjoying his pipe. On our presenting 
him with our firman from the grand seignior and 
a letter from the basha of Tripoly, we were moslj 
courteously received. A pipe, coffee, sweetmeats 
stnd perfume, were, according to custom, succes- 
sively presented. He applied the firman respect- 
fully to his forehead, then kissed it, and declared 
himself the sultan's slave: told us that the land 
he commanded, and all in it was ours ; that we 
T 2 
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were his welcome guests as long as wc would 
stay, and under his friendly protection might 
securely pursue our business. 

In no instance do the oriental manners shew 
these people in so amiable a light, as in their 
discharge of the duties of hospitality ; the seve- 
rities of eastern despotism have indeed, been al« 
ways softened by this virtue, which so happily 
flourishes most, where it is most wanted* The 
great forget the insolence of power to the stran^ 
ger under their roof, and only preserve a dignity 
so tempered by humanity, that it solely com- 
mands that grateful respect, which is otherwise 
scarcely known in a country where inferiors are 
oftener taught to fear than to love» 

Notwithstanding the emir's obliging profes- 
sions! we had been advised to distrust him ; for 
he had an infamous character, and we had soon 
reason to see the justice of this friendly caution. 
Though according to the custom of the country 
•we had sent our presents, yet new demands were 
daily made, which we for some time thought it 
adviseable to satisfy ; but they were so frequent- 
ly, and at length so insolently repeated, that we 
were obliged to give a peremptory re^sal. 

Avarice is as much an eastern vice, as hospi* 
tality is an eastern virtue. The most sordid in- 
stances of the former we found among the great, 
and those in public employments, while we ex- 
perienced extraordinary instances of generosity 
in private life. We would, therefore, be cau- 
tious of charging to the character of a people^ 
what the government seems to require; fori 
amidst the uninterrupted series of shameless ve- 

Uty, which regulates the discharge of every 
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pi^lic duty, from the prime vizier doT?nwards ; 
and which, in the true spirit of despotism, stops 
only at the wretch who is too low to make repri- 
sals, every subaltern in power must submit to 
that portion of the common prostitution which 
belongs to his rank, and which therefore seems 
rather the vice of the office than the man. 

The valley of Bocat, in which Balbec is situa* 
ted, might be rendered one of the richest and 
the most beautiful spots in Syria ; for it is more 
fertile than the celebrated vale of Damascus, and 
better watered than the rich plains of Esdraelon 
and Rama. In its present neglected state it pro- 
duces com, and some good grapes; but though 
shade is an essential article of oriental luxury, it 
has but few plantations of trees, the inhabitants 
being discouraged from labours, which promise 
such distant and precarious enjoyment, in a coun- 
try where even the fruits of their industry are 
uncertain. 

The plain extends in length from Balbec al- 
most to the sea, and its breadth from Libanus to 
Anti-Libanus, appears to be in few places less 
than two leagues,. or more than four. The ri- 
vers by which it Jfe %atered are the Litane and 
the Bardouni: the first rises from Anti-Libanus, 
a little to the north of Balbec, and receives great 
increase from a fine spring close by the city 
walls ; the last rises from the foot of Libanus, 
and joins the Letane in the plain, about an hour 
from a village called Barillas. These streams, 
augmented by several constant rills from the 
melting snows of Libanus, which the least man* 
agemcnt might improve to all the purposes either 
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of agriculture or pleasure, form the Casimiah, 
and under that name enter the sea near Tyre. 

Balbec is pleasantly situated upon a rising 
ground near the north-east extremity of this platn^ 
between Tripoly of Syria and Damascus, and 
about sixteen hours distant from each. We may 
with certainty conclude, that this was the Helio- 
polis of Ccelosyria, sometimes called the Heliopo- 
lis of Phcenicia. It has now about five thousand 
inhabitants, a few of which are Greek and Maro- 
nite Christians, and there are some Jews ; but 
they are all poor, without trade or manufactures. 
The ancient female beauty and profligacy of the 
women in this neighbourhood seem to have de^ 
clined together, and the modem ladies of Balbec 
have the character of being more chaste and less 
fair. 

When we compare the ruins of Balbec with 
those of many ancient cities we have visited in 
Greece, Egypt, and other parts of Asia, we can* 
not help thinking them the remains of the bold- 
est plan that appears to have been ever attempted 
in architecture. 

In taking a view of this city from the south, 
we see the present t©wn encompassed with its 
wall, and at the east end the most considerable 
ruins of the ancient Heliopolis, particularly the 
remains of its magnificent temple, which are 
mostly surrounded by a Turkish fortification. 

The portico which formed the grand front of 
the temple is so noble, that no ornaments seem 
wanting to render it complete ; but it is disfigur- 
ed by two Turkish towers built on its ruins. Be- 
hind it a hexagonal court, into which the portico 
leads, is adorned with the most magnificent 
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buildingS) now in ruins; but enough is still left 
to give an idea of their ancient grandeur. The 
walls are adorned with pilasters of the Corinthi- 
an order, with statues for niches ; the doors are 
finely ornamented, and the entablature, which 
surrounds the building above the pilasters, is rich-- 
ly adorned with festoons: but the colonade which 
surrounded these edifices is destroyed, scarcely 
any thing remaining but the pedestals ; and the 
whole court is covered with broken columns,- 
capitals, and other parts of the buildings. 

This leads into a quadrangular court, in which 
are likewise remains of magnificent edifices much 
in the same taste. The portico was crowned with 
an attic course, which was also carried through 
the two courts, and seems to have been ornament«- 
ed with statues. 

We now come to the great temple, the ap* 
preach to which was through the foregoing por^ 
tico and courts. Little more of this edifice re- 
mains than nine lofty columns supporting their 
entablature* It is remarkable, that the shafts of 
these columns consist of three pieces most exact* 
ly joined together without cement, which is used 
in no part of these buildings ; they being only 
strengthened with iron pins received into a socket 
worked in each stone. Most of the bases have 
two such sockets, one square and another circu* 
lar, coresponding to two others, of the same 
shape and dimensions, in the under part of the 
shaft. On measuring some of the largest of those 
that were circular, it was found that the iron pin 
which they received must have been a foot long, 
and above a foot in diameter. By the sockets in 
aU the fallen fragments of this temple, it appears 
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that each stone had probably been fastened in this 
manner. How much this method contributed to 
the strength of the building is remarkably seen 
in the most entire temple, where a column has 
fallen against the wall of the cell with such vio- 
lence, as to beat in the stone it fell against, and 
break part of the shaft, while the joinings of 
the same shaft have not been in the least opened 
by the shock. 

The temple which is most perfect, is irregular- 
ly placed with respect to the former, and is also 
built upon a much lower horizontal plan. It was 
a peristyle of eight columns in front, and fifteen 
in flank, which still continue to support their en- 
tablature, notwithstanding several unsuccessful 
attempts of the Turks to destroy them, in order 
to get at the iron employed in strengthening this 
noble building. The arch of the portico is di- 
vided into compartments by the richest mouldings 
and carved work, cut in the solid stone. These 
compartments are in an alternate succession of 
one hexagon and four rhomboids, enclosing fi- 
gures and heads in alto relievo. The rhomboid 
pannels contain heads of gods, heroes, and em- 
perors ; the hexagons also contain the heads of 
the same subjects, and sometimes entire figure^ 
relating to the ancient mythology, as Leda and 
the swan, Ganymede riding on the back of an 
eagle, a halflength of Diana, &c. On the inside of 
this temple a row of fluted Corinthian columns 
reach to the top of the building, supporting a 
rich entablature. Between each column is a 
niche finely ornamented, and above each niche a 
tabernacle or opening answering to it, supported 
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by small columns. The roof is fallen down, and 
out of the ruins of the entablatu re grow many 
shrubs. 

At some distance to the west of thesis superb 
remains of antiquity, is a magnificent circular 
temple. The order of this structure without is 
Corinthian, and within both Corinthian and Io- 
nic : but the shafts of all the columns are of one 
piece. The lower or Ionic story is converted in- 
to a Greek church, and for that purpose is sepa- 
rated from the higher or Corinthian story. Turk- 
ish houses and other modem additions erected 
against it, destroy its symmetry. 

On the south-west part of the city, where the 
-walls enclose a small part of the foot of Anti-Li- 
banus, is a single Doric column, of considerable 
height; but nothing in its size, proportions, or 
workmanship, is so remarkable as a little bason 
on the top of its capital, which has a communica- 
tion with a semicircular channel cut longitudi- 
nally down the side of the shaft, and five or six 
inches deep. It is said that water was formerly 
conveyed from the bason by this channel ; but 
how the bason was supplied, our author could 
not learn. 

The small part of the city at present inhabited 
is near the circular temple, and to the south and 
south-west of it. In this compass there are seve- 
ral minarets, or Turkish steeples. Instead of 
bells, which are not used in Turkey, a person is 
employed to call the people to prayers, from the 
balcony near the top of the minaret, at the five 
stated times appointed every twenty-four houra 
for divine worship. 
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The city walls, like those of most of the other 
tncient cities of Asia, seem the confused patch- 
work of different ages. The pieces of capitals, 
broken entablatures, and in some places reversed 
Greek inscriptions, to be seen in surveying them, 
shew that their last repairs were made after the 
decline of taste, with such materials as la^rearest 
at hand. The city gates in general correspond 
with what has been said of the walls ; but that 
on the north side presents the ruins of a l^rge su- 
bassement, with pedestals and bases for four co- 
lumns, in a taste of magnificence and antiquity 
much superior to that of the other gates. 

Near the city walls is a quarry of free-stone, 
from which probably the immense stones employ- 
ed in the subassement of the great temple were 
taken, while the more ornamented parts of those 
buildings were supplied from a quarry of coarse 
white marble west of the city, and at a greater 
distance. In the first quarry there are still re- 
maining some vast stones cut and shaped for use. 
One of these stones, thus shaped, but npt entire- 
ly detached from the quarry at the bottom, we 
foi^nd to be seventy feet long, fourteen broad, and 
fourteen feet five inches deep. This stone, accor- 
ding to these dimensions, contains fourteen thou- 
sand, one hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet, 
and were it Portland stone, should weigh about 
two million two hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds avoirdupoise, or about one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-five tons. 

The inhabitants of this country, both Maho- 
metans, Jews, and Christians, all confidently be- 
lieve that Solomon built both Palmyra and Bal- 
bec. Indeed, the ruins of both answer our ideas 
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oF his power and riches, and it is not difficult to 
discover his wisdom in the former, and his h>ve 
of pleasure in the latter. It is probable that l.is 
character, as a wise and yet voluptuous prince, 
may have given rise to an opinion, which, with 
respect to Balbec at least, seems to have searcely 
any \s^er foundation ; for any eastern monarch 
could not enjoy bis favourite pleasures in a more 
luxurious retirement, than amidst the streams 
and shades of Balbec. Many stories are there 
told of the manner in which he spent his hours of 
dalliance in this retreat: a subject on which the 
warm imagination of the Arabs is apt to be too 
particular. 

Whether the PhtKnicians did not erect these 
temples in the neighbourhood of their capital, 
Xnay be a more reasonable inquiry : for it is pretty. 
certain, that the sun was worshipped here in the 
flourishing times of thai people, when this plain 
was probably a part of their territory. 

According* to Maccrobius, the city derived 
both its name and worship from Heliopolis in 
Egypt ; and he observes, that statue of Heliopo- 
litan Jove was brought from thence to Ibis city. 
*' This divinity, he observes, was both Jupiter 
and the Sun. This, he adds, appears by the 
rites of the worship, and by the attributies oftlie 
statue, which is of gold, representing a person 
without a beard, who holds in his right hand a 
whip, like a charioteer, and in his left a thunder- 
bolt, together with ears of corn, ail which mark; 
the united powers of Jupiter ^nd Apollo; and 
the templfe excels in divination." 

But instead of looking for buildings of the Co- 
rinthian and Ionic t)rder in the Jewish and Phani- 

VOL. XIII. u 
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cian history, it may be thought more proper to 
inquire for them during the time when the 
Greeks possessed this country : but from Alex- 
ander's conquest of it to that of Pompey, we do 
not find them mentioned ; for which reason we 
conclude, that they must be works of a later datei 
and, indeed, John of Antioch, surnamed Malala, 
says, that jElius Antoninus Pius built a temple 
to Jupiter, at Heliopolis, near Libanns^ in Phos- 
nicia, which was one of the wonders of the world. 
This is the only historian who mentions the 
building of a temple in this city. 

It is certain that the structure of the temples 
of Palmyra and Balbec differs in some particu- 
lars fi-om that of all others we have seen, and we 
imagined we could discover in many of the devia- 
tions from the true object of w6rship, something 
in the climate, soil, orsituation of each country, 
which had a considerable influence in establishing 
its particular mode of superstition. 

If this observation be applied to the country 
and religion of Syria, and we examine the wor- 
shipof the sun, moon and stars, called in Scripture, 
Baal, Astaroth, and the Host of Heaven, we 
shall perhaps not only see how that early super- 
stition, which misled the inhabitants of a level 
country) was naturally produced ; but we may 
observe something of its origin and progress re- 
sulting from a connection between those objects 
x)f worship considered physically, and their chii- 
racters as divinities. Thus the magnificence 
with which the sun was worshipped in Syria and 
Ghaldea, the name of Baal, which in the eastern 
language s^gnifies Lord, and the human victims 
&iicriliccd to his honour, seem to point out an 
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awful reverence paid rather to his power than 
his benignity, in a country where the violence of 
his heat is not only in many respects troublesome 
to the inhabitants, bui destructive to vegetation. 
On the other hand, the deification of the inferior 
gO^s of the firmament seems to have taken its 
rise from different principles, in which love ap- 
pears to have been more predominant than fear. 

The extensive plains and unclouded sky not 
only point this out; but it appears that the in- 
habitants' way of life, which is as uniform as their 
soil or their climate, has contributed to direct their 
attention to these heavenly bodies* It was al- 
ways a custom with them to pass the summer 
nights on the tops of their houses, which for this 
purpose were made flat, and divided from each 
• other by walls. This way of sleeping we found 
extremely agreeable, as we by that means en- 
joyed the cool air above the reach of gnats and 
vapours, with no other covering but the canopy 
of heaven, which in different pleasing forms una- 
voidably presents itself, upon every interruption 
of rest, when the mind is strongly disposed to 
contemplation by solitude and silence. 

We could no where discover more beauties hi 
the faceof the heavens, nor fewer on the earth, than 
in our travels in the night through the deserts of 
Arabia, where it is impossible to avoid beingstruck 
with the contrast,in which aboundless dreary waste 
without mountain or valley, tree or water, or the 
least variety of colours, offers a tedious sameness 
to the weary traveller, while he is agreeably 
relieved by beholding that cheerful moving pic- 
ture which measures his time, du'ects his course 
9nd lights his way* The warm fancy of the 
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Arab soon felt the transition from wild admira* 
tion to superstitious respect, and the passions 
were engaged before the judgment was consult- 
ed. Hence the Jews frequently caught the be- 
witching enthusiasm ; and an ancient pious native 
of the country seenis to acknowledge the danger of 
contemplating such beauties while he disowns his 
having yielded to the temptation : ** * If I beheld 
the sun when he shined, or the moon walking in 
her brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this 
were an iniquity, "&c» 

Even Egypt had some objects of divine wor- 
ship, so peculiarly the growth of that country; 
that they could never be transplanted. As su- 
perstition travelled from thence northward, she 
changed her garb, and from the picturesque mik- 
ture of the hills, vales, groves, and water in 
Greece, arose the Grades, Eryades, and Naiades, 
with all the varieties of that fanciful mytholo- 
gy, which none but such a poet as Homer j ih 
such a country as Greece, could have conhlected 
into that form which has ever since been adopted 
by the poets. 

It has already been observed that we were 
obliged to resist the exactions oflhe Emir : whed 
he found all his art and villainy exhausted to ca- 
jole us, he openly declared, that we should be 
attacked and cut to pieces in our way from Bal- 
bec. However, finding his menaces ineffectual^ 
and that we were preparing to set out with twenty 
armed servants, he once more affected civihty, 
and desired that we might interchange presents 

* Job. xx^ri,. ^6. 
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and part friends, requesting we would accept hi» 
people as a guard as far as Mount Liban us. To this 
we assented ; and soon after, it appeared that he was 
assassinated by an emissary of his rebellious 
brother, who assumed the reins of government in 
his stead. 
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TRAVELS IN ARABIA 



OTHfeR ORlENTAl COUNTRIES^ 

PERFORMED 

BY M. NIEBUHR, 

AH orriCRR bJT engineers, in the service or his 

DANISH MAJESTY.. 



M. NIEBUHR and five other gentlemei^^ 
^1 men of science and erudition, were selected 
by the king of Denmark, and sent, at his majea- 
ty*s expense, to explore the various curiosities of 
Egypt, which present an inexhaustible fund for 
observation and inquiry; but more particularly 
to Investigate the local and political state of Ara- 
bia, a country not frequently visited by Europe* 
iins* 

They first proceeded to Egypt, and from i hence 
directed their course to Arabia. By the pernicious 
influence of the climate and fatigue, two of the 
party were deprived of life, and the health of the 
survivors was much impaired. This induced 
them to embrace the opportunity of sailing in 
a ship bound for Bombay, where only M* Niebuhr 
and another lived to arrive; and soon after our 
Author was left alone. After the melancholy loss, 
of his associates, he remained in India no lQDg^eI^ 
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than he could find a proper conveyance to £u^ 
rope, with the collection of curiosities which was 
left in his hands* Such is the outline of these ex- 
tensive travels. 

They embarked at Copenhagen on the 4th of 
January 1761, on board a ship of war, which was 
to carry them to Smyrna, and on the 7th of that 
month sailed out of the road. The commence- 
ment of their voyage was imminently unpropi- 
tious. After struggling with adverse winds for 
ten days and despairing to gain any port in Nor- 
way, they determined to return to Elsineur. 

On the 26thof January, they again proceeded 
from that port, and passed the Categat, with a 
favourable wind; but the storms and adverse gales 
obliged them a second time to seek the same har- 
bour; and in thirty hours they were carried back 
as far as they had advanced in fifteen days. Here 
M. Von Haven, one of the party, was so overcome 
with the fatigues he had undergone, that he re- 
quested and obtained permission to travel over 
land to Marseilles, where the ship was to touch- 
On the 1 9th of February, they sailed out of the 
road of Elsineur a third time ; but had scarcely 
passed the Scaggen, when a violent wind forced 
them back; and fortunate it was, that they had 
so easy an opportunity of escaping danger ; for 
such a dreadful storm soon arose after their re- 
turn, that it was with difficulty they could prc-^ 
serve the ship in the harbour. 

Thus fortune seemed to be against their pro- 
gress at the very outset ; and gave them warning 
of the untimely death to wliich they were about 
to devote themsleves. It was not till the 10th of 
"^arch, that they left Elsineur for the last time* 
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The wind at first was brisk, and they mude a ra- 
pid advance. In the northern latitudes M. Fors-^ 
kali* made some observations on the phos|)horic 
light, which the sea had been re marked to exhi- 
bit; and found it to arise from numerous minute 
insects of the Medusa genus. 

In the beginning of April, they had charming 
Weather, and on the 21st of that month arrived 
in sight of Cape St. Vincent, and viewed with ad* 
miration and delight the rich and.similing land- 
scapes on the coast of Africa, and the southern 
shores of Europe, which their fancy contrasted 
with the bleak mountains of the nbrth, they had 
lo lately left. 

They cast anchor at the ancient city of Mar- 
seilles on the 14th of May, and found the har- 
bour full of ships that were afraid to venture out,. 
on account of the English fleet under Admiral 
Saunders. 

Here they were joined by M. Von Haven, and 
after viewing the curiosities of Marseilles, they 
set sail with three Danish ships, which they took 
under convoy, on the 3d of June ; and in eleven 
days cast anchor at Valetta, in the Isle of Malta. 

Valetta has a fine appearance, when viewed 
from the harbour. The bouses with terraces on 
their tops, and built against sharp-pointed rocks, 
have quite an oriental aspect. 

Of the public buildings, the most superb is the 
church of St. John of Jerusalem, Which is endow-. 

. ♦ This amiable and intelligent riian never lived to re^ 
turn ; but his observations in this voyage, though they did 
not receive his last touches, endear his memory to the 
lovers of natur^il history. 
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ed with a considerable revenue, and has been en- 
riched with a great number of valuable curiosi- 
ties, particularly a lustre with a chain of pure 
gold, worth five hundred thousand crowns- The 
riches of this church indeed are said to exceed 
those of the Kaaba at Mecca, and the toinb of 
Mahomet at Medina. 

The whole isle is one vast rock, covered with a 
very thin layer of vegetable earth. This rock 
is calcareous, and the stones are so soft, when 
first taken out of the quarry, that they may 
be cut almost like wood. From this circumstance, 
a part of the fortifications of the city have been 
hewn out of the natural rock. 

Malta produces excellent fruits, notwithstand- 
ing the natural sterility of its soil; and as the in- 
habitants have th^ happiness to live under a mild 
government, they cultivate every spot to the ut- 
most. 

Near the city are some very remarkable cata- 
combs, or rather subterraneous dwellings, formed 
in the rock. They are so extensive, that it has 
been found adviseable to block up the entrance, 
lest curious people should lose tliemselves in trac- 
ing their labyrinths. 

On the 20th of June, they left Malta, and on 
the 30th of the same month reachctd the kle of 
Tenedos, where they found the interpreter of the 
Danish ambassador at the Porte, who brought or- 
ders for them to quit the ship, and proceed in 
a small bark to Constantinople. At this island 
they were visited, by a Turk of some distinction,, 
who so far forgot the precepts of the Alcoran,, 
that he seemed to b.^ a devotee of Bacchus. 
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Th€^ arrived at Constantinople on the 30th of 
July) and immediately repaired to the ambassa^ 
dorr's house at Pera, who received and lodged 
ihem with great friendship. 

Being in haste to reach Egypt) they made but a 
short stay at Constantinople, on which, however, 
M. Niebuhr made some judicious remarks. 

Including the suburbs, it is considerably infe- 
rior in extent to London or Paris ; but it appears 
larger than it really is, from the houses rising on 
the sides of the hills, in form of an amphitheatre- 
It is, perhaps, difficult to fix the population with 
any degree of accuracy. Travellers in general 
err in their calculations respecting cities of the 
cast, which they estimate from their compara- 
tive extent with those of Europe. Whereas in 
Asia* the buildings arc low and furnished with 
courts, which occupy more space, while the in- 
habitants are fewer in number. 

The streets of Constantinople are full of arti- 
zansj who ply their respective trades in the open 
air. Thousands of workmen com€ in the morn- 
ing, pursue their labour in the streets all day, and 
return to their houses in the country at night. 
This gives an appearance of a numerous popula- 
tion, without the reality. 

The harbour of Constantinople is the finest in 
the world, and is always full of vessels. The 
medley of superb mosques and palaces, gardens 
and trees, which the city displays, are captivat- 
ing to a stranger. But within, the streets arc 
narrow, dirtVi and irregular, and every thing les- 
sons the effect which the splendid appearance at 
a distance produces. Of the palaces nothing is 
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to be seen) but the high walls that surround 
them* 

The seraglio of the grand seignior is a vast but 
an irregular edifice ; but our author was not per- 
mitted to approach further than the outer court. 
The whole city is plentifully supplied with water 
from three bents or reservoirs, situated at the dis- 
tance of three German leagues, and conveyed from 
thence by aqueducts, Constructed with immense 
labour and expense. 

This capital of a great empire has but slender 
fortifications: even the celebrated castles of the 
Dardanelles seem incapable of a long defence 
against a resolute enemy. But Constantinople 
would soon fall of itself, if care were only taken 
to intercept the provisions it receives by water, 
particularly from the Archipelago. 

The city of Gallata, opposite to Constantinople, 
is extremely populous. All the European traders 
and many* of tlie eastern Christians, live there. 
Pera is a suburb to Gallata, and in it the ambas- 
sadors from the Christian powers have fixed their 
residence. 

The Greeks have twenty-three churches in 
Constantinople, and the Armenians three. A 
Catholic clergyman resides at Pera, on whom 
the pope confers the pompous title of archbishop, 
and places him at the head of a number of ima- 
ginary diocesans. By the laws, no strange sect 
is suffered to build houses of prayer in the capital; 
yet several are connived at by government. 

As soon as M. Niebuhr, who had been indis- 
posed, was sufficiently recovered to travel, they 
set out for Alexandria, being furnished with pro- 
per passports and letters of introduction ; and to 
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facilitate their reception among the natives, they 
assumed the Turkish dress. 

On the 2 1st of September, they entered the 
harbour of Rhodes, where they found the Captain 
Pacha, and some ships of war. This city still 
contains a number of noble old buildings, some of 
tvhch are decorated with the armorial bearings of 
the most ancient families in Europe, who resided 
here, when the island was in the possession of 
the knights of St. John. The fortifications are 
still strong, and the Turks deem them impreg- 
nable. 

Here our travellers had the curiosity to dine, 
for the first time, at a Turkish inn. Dinner was 
served up in the open street, on a large stone 
seat, projecting from the kitchen wail. The 
vessels were coarse, ill-fashioned earthen ware, 
and they had neither knives nor forks ; but the 
dinner was excellent, though charged high. 

In this island they witnessed the arbitrary 
manner in which the Greek Christians are treat- 
ed. While on a visit to the bishop, in a village 
near the city, some Turkish musicians made 
their appearance, and insisted on entertaining the 
good prelate with music, which he had no wish 
to hear. However, though he refused the in- 
tended concert, he was obliged to pay the musi- 
cians; nor did they then retire without insultinjr 
lan^age, to which he was likewise forced to 
submit. 

On the 22d they departed from Rhodes, in a 
Turkish vessel, and had an opportunity of re- 
marking the extreme ignorance of the captain 
and crew, in every thing relative to navigation. 
They had compasses, indeed, but they did not 
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There is Uttle diversity in the manners and 
customs of many of the Mahometan nations in 
the east. The dress, in general, is adapted to the 
climate and modes of life. As they are accus- 
tomed to sit cross-legged, their clothes are all 
very loose and wide. 

The dress of the Christians in the east is 
nearly the same as that of the Turks, except that 
they are prohibited the use of bright coloured 
stuffs and yellow leather. European Christians, 
however, are indulged with yellow boots, and 
the use of any colour save green, which by usage^ 
IS reserved as the peculiar privilege of the faithful. 

A variety of modes of covering the head pre- 
vails among the people of the east; but this does 
not originate so much from the caprice of fashion 
as from the discrimination it affords of ranks and 
offices. In fact, the head-dress is the distinctive 
mark of the nation, the condition, and the em- 
ployment of the wearer, and even constitutes the 
iivery of servants; each class of whom wear a 
particular form of bonnet, corresponding to the 
nature of their business. 

All the women wear drawers, even where the 
men do not use culottes. The veil, however, is 
the most important piece of their dress ; and if 
surprised in a state of nudity, it has been found 
that their chief care was to cover their face. 
Such are the effects of habit, that the exposure of 
. the face is reckoned the greatest indelicacy : even 
• female children of the lower ranks, who were 
running about perfectly naked, and gazing on 
our travellers were not without their veils. 

The amusements of the people of every coun- 
try are characteristic of their jrovernnient and in- 
stitutions. Among the orientals, a tinge of m" 
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descend lo latest posterity. Three thousand 
years have elapsed since even the memory of the 
founders of some of the most magnificent works 
in Egypt was lost; yet their labours still challenge 
comparison with the most capital performances of 
men, and exalt our opinion of those who could 
produce them. 

Independent of the taste and opulence of the 
ancient Egyptians, several physical reasons have 
contributed to the preservation of their monu- 
ments. The air is dry, and frost is unknown. 
Wet and cold, therefore, which waste away even 
the most solid fabrics of human construction, 
have here no influence. The soil too is prolific 
in the most durable materials for building. In 
Lower Egypt calcareous stones are found of a 
porous nature, of which no building, except the 
pyramids, have been raised ; but in Upper Egypt 
the masses of granite are so compact and hard, 
as to resist the agency of any influence either 
physical or moral to destroy them ; and of such 
materials the most stately ruins consist. The 
inscriptions engraven on those blocks of granite 
are so deep, that they appear to have been ori- 
ginally intended for perpetuity ; hence, if the 
key were not lost that could explain them, we 
might become acquainted with persons and trans- 
actions antecedent to any written memorials in 
the world 

Our author seems to think that the ingenuity 
of man may still be able to decyphersome of the 
venerable hieroglyphics, which are so frequent in 
Egypt; but he mentions the impediments thrown 
in the way of such as wish to copy or study 
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building; is the principal employnent of the in- 
habitants; but though their vessels are certainly 
very durable, they arc clumsy and inelegant. 

Mount Sinai lies at the distance of six days 
journey from this place. - The governor was a 
bey from Cairo, and placed here in an honoura* 
ble kind of exile. Being anxious to be recal* 
led to the capital, i^hen he heard our travellers 
were going to visit the unknown inscriptions in the 
desert, he wished them to examine, if they con- 
tained any notice of his fate. They of course ex- 
cused themselves, as being ignorant of the sub- 
lime science that unveils futurity. 

As soon as they arrived at Suez, they set about 
procuring information relative tp the writtsn 
mountain ; but found the natives, in general, as 
ignorant as themselves of the rout they were to 
pursue. At last they discovered a sheik, who, 
by nis conversation, convinced them that he knew 
something of the matter, and they engaged him 
and two others to be their conductors. M. Bauren- 
fiend, the painter, attached to the expedition, be- 
ing taken ill, was left at Suez, together with 
Messrs. Forskall and Cramer, while M. Von 
Haven and our author pursued their journey to 
Mount Sinai. 

The first day they travelled along the coast of 
the Arabic Gulf, through a sandy plain, and 
rested under a palm tree, in a place called Mo- 
ses' Fountains. These are five holes in the sand 
which product very indifferent water, and which 
immediately becomes turbid^ whenever any of it 
is drawn. 

The country through which they passed is 
famous as the scene of the emigration of the 
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This building is of hewn stone and of considerable 
extent. The gate is always shtft, except when 
the bishop visits them : at other times both men 
and provisions are drawn up by a pulley. Before 
the conveat is a garden piantea with excellent 
fruit-trees. 

Without an introduction from the bishop, 
vrliich they were promised, but did aot receive, 
they found it impossible to gain admission. 
While .they were tryingtheir interest with these 
religious, a crowd of Arabs gathered round 
them; and as the monks appeared distressed, 
our travellers retired to some distance and en- 
Camped ; and as a recompense for their discre- 
tion, the monks soon sent them a basket of fruit, 
which they found very delicious in such a parched 
situation. 

Under the guidance of a person, whom the 
Arabs dignified with the title of Sheik of Mount 
Sinai, they attempted to clamber up to the sum- 
mit of that mountain, by a flight of steps cut out 
of the rock, said to amount to three thousand; 
but after reaching a chapel dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin, the guides maintained that they 
were at the highest accessible peak of the moun- 
tain ; and our travellers were obliged to return, 
after making what observations circumstances 
would permit. 

On the 16th of September, they descended 
Jibbel Musa, and passed the night at the open- 
ing of the Valley of Faran. In a defile they saw 
some inscriptions in unknown cha^cters, coarsely 
engraven in the rock, without order or regularity, 

When th«y arrived at Suez, they found their 
companions much recovered? and passed the gulf 
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On the lOthof October they Weighed, in com- 
pany with three other ships ; and, as they ancl.or- 
ed every night, our travellers occasionally in- 
dulged their curiosity by landing. 

They kept coasting along till they reached Ras 
Mahomet, as the Turks think themselves lost 
when they are out of sight of land ; and from 
their unskilfulness, they have much reason to 
fear. Scarcely a season passes but some of tb^ir 
ships are lost. Nor was shipwreck the only 
danger our travellers had to apprehend : the 
apartment immediately under them being occu- 
pied by women, these thoughtless creatures had 
set fire, by some means, to their linen, which 
was drying; and, had not the crew been tinie- 
ously alarmed by their screams, tlie ship would 
soon have been in a blaze. For their carelessness 
they suffered a good beating; but they were, at 
best, noisy and unpleasant neighbours. 

Nothing remarkable presented itself on the 
coast by which they sailed. The last objects, 
that terminated their view on the side of Egypt, 
were the celebrated emerald mountains, culled 
by the Arabs, JibbelSumrud. 

M. Forskall had predicted an eclipse, which 
accordingly happened on the 17th of October. 
Among the Mahometans, a person who has 
such skill in astronomy, passes for an universal 
scholar, and especially, for a Very skilful physi- 
cian. This occasioned Mr. Forskall to be con- 
sulted by several passengers, who fiuicied them- 
selves to be ill, and for whom he prescribed 
some simple medicines; but at lenj^-th, one of 
the pilgrims complaining that he could not see 
by night, no other remedy seemed proper, bnt 
Y 3 
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|>erhaps^ he little imagined that his religion 
would be propagated where warmer clothing was 
requisite to defend his followers from the cold. 
His design was, doubtless, to recommend humi- 
lity and simplicity in dress; but superstition 
maintains local customs and institutions, even 
after circumstances have so changed, as to make 
them counteract their original pur|x>ses. In a 
chilling climate, we see people in the middle 6f 
winter, repair to damp icy churches, because the 
primitive Christians, in the mild church of 
Asia, assembled throughout the year, in such 
buildings, ;wrhich were there agi^eable for their 
coolnes. 

On the 29th of October, they arrived in the 
harbour of Jidda* As money pays two and a half 
per cent, duty, our travellers, who had a consi* 
derable sum with them, because bills of exchange 
are here unknown, were anxious to escape this 
impost ; and by concealing the greatest part of 
their cash in the bottom of their medicine-chesty 
had the good fortune to succeed* 

They entered the city under strong apprehen* 
sions of ill treatment from the inhabitants*; but 
found themselves agreeably deceived. The peo" 
pie of Jidda are accustomed to Christian mer- 
chants in the European dress ; and our travellers 
frequented the coffee-houses and markets without 
attracting any particular notice. T hey had letters 
of recommendation to the pacha, and some prin- 
cipal merchants ; but one, which they had receiv- 
ed from a poor sheik to the kiaja, or lieutenant, 
was of more service than all the rest. This sheik 
was a truly worthy- man, devoid of superstition, 
and a friend to the whole human race* He had 
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diction was verifiedi and the sheri£fe maintained 
his post. 

Jidda is surrounded by ruinous walls, and haft 
ft battery with only one dismounted cannon re- 
maining. Some cannon before the palace of the 
pacha are likewise good for nothing, but to re- 
turn the salutes of the ships which enter the har* - 
hour. In the city are several good houses of coral 
stone ; but the buildings in general are wood, and 
very slight. 

The environs are sandy and barren, and not a 
drop of spring water is to be had. The Tomb 
of £ve is still shewn on a spot at no great distance 
&om the sea ; hence, if we are to believe tradi* 
tion, these regions have undcrgoi* no change of 
importance, since the creation. 

Jidda has always constituted a part of the dotni* 
nions of the sherifFe of Mecca. The sultan in- 
deed sends a pacha to the city, but his power is 
divided with the sheriffe. The latter keeps an 
officer here, under the title of vizier, and on him 
the inhabitants solely depend. 

This is a great mart between Egypt and India^ 
and is much frequented by shipping. Of altnonda 
alone the English are said to carry five htrtidred 
thousand weight annually to India, and the balm 
of Mecca is also brought hither from the vicinity 
of Medina, as an article of exportation. The iin- 
ports, however, are of the first consequence in 
a commercial view, as Mecca and Medina are to 
be supplied from this market. 

Our travellers, according to their instructions, 

were to proceed as soon as possible to Yenien ; 

. but the prevalence of the north winds detained 

them till ih« begpominj of December, when thef 
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ship, in which they might take a passage to India* 
Hitherto this personage had only seen European 
merchants, and wlien he understood from the 
letter of recommendation, that one of them was 
a physician, another a botanist, and a third an 
astronomer, struck with the singularity of their 
pursuits, and supposing they might be in haste, 
offered to send them lo Mocca on his own ca- 
mels, if they would. indulge him with a short 
stay at Loheia. 

Delig^htcd to. find the Arabs more civilized the 
farther they proceeded from Egypt, and to meet 
with the additional assurance, that they might 
travel in security among a people who were the 
principal objects of their inquirie#, they brought 
their baggage on shore ; and, in the evening, 
received a sheep, as a present of welcome from 
the dola, and with it a very kind letter. 

The dola, or emir, seemed vastly pleased with 
a sightof their instruments, and was particularly 

. struck to^ observe small objects magnified in a 
microscope. He assigned theni^ a convenient 
house to lodge in, and though tlie'curiosity of the 
people was rather troublesome, they found their 
situation much beyond their expectations. 

The city of Loheia was foundetl about three 

•centuries ago, by the sheik Scjelei, a Mahometan 
saint ; and being buried there, the place soon ac- 
quired the character of sanctity, and numbers of 
devout persons erected their habitations on the 
spot ; from which the city insensibly rose to its 

, preffcnt state. The Sunnites are the prevalent 
sect in this province, who, though they are for- 
bidden by the Koran to worship any created be- 
ijDgj regard their sftints with pecuUar veneration^ 
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laughter, and wondefed to see them eat, as it 
appeared to an abstemious Arab, with great vora- 
ciousness. Seeing M« Von Haven about to carve a 
fowl, he laid hold of his hand, and exclaimed^ 
« What! wilt thou cat still?" and then went out 
in a rage. 

Some of the gentlemen occasionally amused 
themselves with playing on the violin, and though 
musicians are not esteemed here, they had many 
listeners. Ah old merchant visited them out of 
curiosity, and observed, that he had no dislike to 
Christians ; for that a diversity of religion was 
tolerated by the great God of all. This merchant 
often invited them to his house, and entertained 
them with his adventures. Accoi^ing to hiv own 
account, he had been a great libertine, if com- 
merce with the fair sex deserves that name, in a 
country where it is not held criminal; and only 
lamented that the infirmities of age prevented 
his former enjoyments. 

Hearing that an English vessel was arrived at 
Mocca, they began to think of departing, having 
gratified their curiosity to the full in Loheia, and 
made a large collection of rarities, which they 
resolved to send by sea. Their friend, the gover- 
nor, was sorry to part with them ; but continued 
his zeal to serve them. At taking leave, they 
prissented him with a telescope ; and. in return, 
he gave them a piece of silk, and twenty crowns 
were offered, as a fee, to the physician. The 
money was refused, which created some astonish-^ 
ment. 

Having hired camels for their baggage, and 
horses for themselves, they set out- on the 20th of 
February, and, in their first day's journey through 
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Yemen, travelled through 3 parched, and barren 
track, and, about midnight, arrived in a large 
city, in whicli a deputy governor residesi to whom 
they carried a letter- 
Through the whole country they found water 
bad and scarce j but security and civility mad^ 
common inconvenicncies and fatigues seem light* 
On the morning of the 2oth, they arrived safe at 
Beit-el-Fakih, and delivered their letters of re- 
commendation, which procured them a cordial 
reception. 

This city stands in a well-cultivated plain, and 
is chieily built of stone* It has a citadel, which 
is deemed of great strength in a country where 
armies are destitute of artillery. Our travellers 
were accommodated with a stone house, from 
which the proprietor had been dislodged by a 
destructive species of ants, called Ard, by the 
Arabs, and well known, to naturalists, for their 
instincts and mischievous qualities. 

Like Loheia, the city of Beit-el-Fakih derives 
itsorigin/romasaint, and its very name implies 
« The house or dwelling of the sage." This 
saint, it seems, was a great worker of miracles* 
The following is one of the most wonderful on 
record, and is even equal to the most extravagant 
legends of popish saints. A Turkish pacha, who 
had been twenty years a prisoner in Spain, where 
he was bound with ponderous chains to two massy- 
stones, had long invoked, in vain, the aid of the 
. different saints in his recollection. Fx)rtunately, 
at last, he betliought himself of the great Ach- 
med, and called on him in his turn. The saint, 
though dead, it seems, was not deaf; he stretched 
Antbi« hand from his tomb; and, atthatinstantj. 
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tire pacha was conveyed from Spain, with his 
chains, and the stones to which they were fas- 
tened. This miracle took place on the eve of 
the anniversary festival of the saint, in the pre- 
sence of many witnesses ; and is as well con- 
firmed as similar impositions on the credulity 
of men generally are. 

Beit-el-Fakih is extremely well situated for 
trade, being only half a day's journey from the 
hills on which the coffee grows, and but a mo- 
derate distance from the harbours of Loheia, 
Hod<iida, and M occa, from which this commodity 
is exported; hence this place naturally becomes 
the most considerable mart for it. 

The dola, at this city, who has an extensive ju- 
risdiction, left our travellers at liberty to pursue 
their own inclinations ; and, as the people were 
civilized and hospitable, they neither wanted his 
protection, nor were sorry for his neglect. They 
amused or informed themselves, as choice or fan- 
cy directed; and M. Niebuhr took this opportu- 
nity of visiting Ghalefk^, accompanied only by a 
single servant, and with scarcely more conveni- 
encies than an Arab would require. Indeed he 
had become habituated to the Arabian style of 
living, and found that many superfluities might 
be dispensed with, which European luxury deems 
necessary. 

In his way to Ghalefka, M. Niebuhr saw no- 
thing remarkable; his road being chiefly through 
shifting sand. This city was once in a flourishing 
condition; but its harbour is now so choked up, 
that no vessels, however small, can enter ; con- 
Bequently the place has fallen into decay. Not 
only has the sea receded from the coast, but 
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Quantity of indigo is produced here ; and in the 
vicinity anciently stood a considerable city, of 
which not a vestige remains. 

Having travelled about five German miles, 
they arrived at Zebid, situated near the largest 
and most fertile valley in all Tahama, which, in 
the rainy season, is perfectly inundated. This 
city was once the residence of a prince, and the 
iriost commercial place in the province; but it 
now retains only the shadow oF its former splen- 
dor. Viewed from a distance, its mosques nnd 
'kubt)ets give it an airof grandeur; but a closer 
inspection dissipates the illusion, and shews only 
poverty and misery. 

Abulfeda ascribes eight gates to Zebid; but of 
these only five remain. The walls of the old city 
are demolished to the very foundation, to supply 
building materials for new houses. This place is 
still distinguished for an academy, in which the 
youth of Tahama, and part of Yemen, study such 
sciences as are cultivated among the Mahomet- 
ans ; besides it is the seat ofadola, a mufti, and a 
cadi* 

At the inn M. Niebuhr met with the most vain 
and foolishly loquacious man he had yet Si;en 
^mong the Arabs. He was a sheriffe of the first 
rank, but being poor and dissipated, tn).^elled 
about the country, subsisting at the expense of 
the more opulent professor^s of his reHgi<^. The 
pride of ancestry, and the vanity of beifig known 
to many great personages,, never were^ more con- 
spicuously displayed than in this weak man's* 
c<Miversation and manners; yet, with all his 
affect ition of superior consequence, he frequently 
z2 
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whoHy compostd of pentagonal stonest whence 
thestfornamentsofthecenitrtery had been de lived* 
In this hill, vertical coJumr.s rose one over another 
in a parallel body^ and apparently joined by a 
^li|i;ht cement. Piles of the same kind of rocks 
sire found in many other parts qF Arabia, and arg 
uaquestionably of that kiiid called basiiltes. 

During M. Niebuhr's excursions, his com* 
panions had not been idle. M. Forskall had made 
many botanical discoveries on the h41ls whic6 
produce the coffee; and our author was now inf 
4uced to join his friends, who were at no great 
Instance from Kahhme. He came up with thtm 
at fiolgosa, one of those villagtts whose inhaLi- 
tants sub&ist on the profits derived irom the culti^ 
vation of coffee* In this vicinity neither asses 
nor mules can be v&njA: the hills, which are 
chiefly of basaltes, are so steep that they can 
only be ascended by narrow paths on foot. 

The coifee trees are planted on terraces, in the 
form of an amphitheatre; and iheir blossoms exc- 
lude an exquisitely grateful perfume. In some 
plantations they are artificially watered* and by 
this means yield two props a year, instead of one; 
but the second is esteemed inferior in quality 
atnd flavour. 

Bulgosa lies considerably above the level of the 
plain ; yet scarcely had they climbed half the 
ascent to Kusma, where the dola resides, on tixe 
loftiest peak of this range of mountains. Kiif- 
l&hantiug landscapes there meet the eye on evcrf 
aide. 

At Bulgosa, where they passed the night, they 
found the women kss reserved tha»i in t'n cities: 
they appeared unveiled^ and talked familiarly. 
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Their complexions were fairer than those in 
the plain below, whicli may be ascribed to the 
superior freshness of the air. 

On the 20th of March, they returned as far as 
Hadie, where the climate is temperate, and the 
Water fresh and pure. From the house of the 
sub-dola, here they enjoyed a singularly beautiful 
prospect. In a short time they returned to Biet-el- 
Fakih. 

The inhabitants of that city were astonished 
that men should expose themselves to the dan- 
gers of the climate, during the intense heats of 
the season ; and advised them to take care of their 
health. But when they saw the strangers persist 
in neglecting this salutary advice, which huma- 
nity dictated, and that they lived expensively 
without trade, the natives began to imagine, that 
they possessed the art of making gold; and that 
M. Forskall, in his rambles in the mountains, 
was seeking plants which might be necessary ia 
this great operation. Our author too was agaia 
set down for a magician; but fortunately these 
shrewd conjectures were confined to the small 
circle of their acquaintance. 

M. Niebuhr and M. Forskall next planned an 
excursion to Udder and Taoes, each expecting to 
find some new gratification in his favourite stu- 
dies. Their preparations were easily made. They 
hired two asses, and the owner attended them on 
foot ; serving at once f©r their guide, servant, and 
interpreter. By this time their beards were 
grown long, and their appearance was wholly- 
oriental. Each likewise had assumed an Arabian 
•^ame, and they were no longer considered, by 
' one, as Christians of the west. 
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The first night of their journey they lay at 
Robo* Next day they »aw a running stream, 
called Wadi Zebid, the first they had met with 
in Arabia. Its channel was very broad, but as 
DO rain had fallen for a long space, it was shallow* 
This river, after it enters Tahamai expands into 
a lake, and is lost among the sands* 

Same day they passed Mount SuIIam, where 
they had been given to understand there were 
hieroglyphics, or inscriptions; but they disco* 
vered nothing of this kind, save some rude figureS} 
the amusement of the shepherds at their idle 
hours. 

Soon after they came to Machsa, the residence 
of a sub-dola, and the seat of a weekly market; 
but a poor miserable place, where the huts are so 
low, that a man cannot stand erect. The only 
provisions they could obtain in this district, were 
coarse Durra bread, made of millet and camel's 
milk; but the water was delicious. 

On the 28th of March, they entered a more 
fertile tract, where the houses were much more 
commodious ; and hastily passed through a vii^ 
lage, in which a fair was held ; and in the vici- 
nity thcry observed a glittering micaceous sand, 
which has led the people of the countiy to sup- 
pose that the neighbouring mountain contains 
gold. 

The inhabitants of those parts bad long been 
looking impatiently for rain, and had maxle due 
preparations for receiving the benefit of it when 
it came. Crossing several small rivers which 
^em to be numerous in this part of the country, 
they passed several plantations of cofiee-treesp. 
niid in the evening arrived m Udden* 
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This town contains about three hundred houseSi 
all of stone. An hereditary sheik is the governor, 
who resides in a palace seated on a high hill, 
without the city. The population of Udden is 
considerable, on account of the abupdanc produce 
of the coffee-trees in the vicinity, esteemed the 
very best in all Arabia. 

Leaving this place on the 30th of March, they 
advanced through a well-peopled country, and 
passing a very steep mountain, they found a re- 
servoir of excellent fresh water, provided by the 
bounty of the Arabs for the accommodation of 
travellers. Such reservoirs, or madgils, as they 
are called, are all of a conical figure, and provided 
with a vase for drawing up the water^ They 
abound in the fertile parts of Yemen. 

By means of a thermometer, they ascertained 
the remarkable difference between the tempe- 
rature of the air upon the hills and in the plain. 
The dress of the inhabitants affords the same 
indication : the people of Tahama were almost 
naked, while those of the mountains were clothed 
in sheep-skins. 

So effectually were our travellers disguised, 
that the mistress of a coffee-house, where they 
took up their lodging one night, took them for 
Turkish priests, and recommended herself to 
their prayers. 

At Dsjobla, our author was saluted by th« 
name of Hadjee Achmed, by a person who took 
him for an old acquaintance. This town is the 
capital of a district, and the seat of a dola. It 
stands on the brink of a precipice, and contains 
about six hundred houses, of a good appearance. 
The Jews have a separate quarter without the 

', ad is customary throughout Yemen* 
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« 

Though Dsjobia has been celebrated for agesV 
they could discover no remarkable antiquities 
^bout it ; but from the monument of a Turkish 
pacha, they had a proof that the conquests of the 
.jbttoman Porte, have been extended over those 
mountainous regions. 

. Proceeding in their route, by winding paths, 
over a country diversified by many inequalities 
of surface, they lodged at a simsera, or caravan- 
sary ; and then entered on a paved road, which 
passes between Mocca and Sana* Soon after 
;they came in sight of the citadel of Taoes, but 
did not enter that city. 

They then crossed a plain covered with date- 
trees; after which, regaining the mountains, they 
entered the territory of Ibn Aklan, which, though 
stony, is well cultivated. On the 4th of A.pril, 
they several times crossed the Wadi Suradsji, a 
pretty larg^ and rapid river, even in that dry 
season. In this desert tract, on the confines of 
Tahama, M. Forskall had the happiness to dis- 
cover the tree which produces the Balm of Mecca. 
The plant was then in flower, and thus furnished 
a good opportunity for examination and descrip- 
tion. The Arabians call it Abu Scham, or the 
sweet-smelling tree ; and know no other use for 
it, but to perfume their apartments by burning 
the wood. 

In the evening they arrived at the city of Hoes, 
a small and ill-built place, though the capital of 
a district, and the seat of a dola, who occupies a 
small fortress. A considerable quantity of earthen 
ware is manufactured here, particularly coarse 
drinking cups. 

Next day they passed the river Suradsji, wl^ich 
they had seen among the hills, without wetting 
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their feet. In Arabia the rivers frequently de* 
crease as they approach the sea, conlrary tothose 
4>f Europe. 

On the 6th of April, they again reached Beitt 
d'Fakih, and found the heat almost intolerable;^ 
after having; for some days enjoyed the cool aQ4 
refreshing brei z^rs of the mountains. 

The healih of the party began to be seriously 
affcXtecl, from the ardour with which they hadpur«» 
sued their discoveries^ and the want of due pre* 
cautions in a climate to which their constitutions 
had not been assimilated. Our author was seized 
with a violent fever, and M. Von Haven was* 
likewise indisposed. He had been att£icked with 
the scurvy, and the lassitude this occasioned^, 
confirmed his disease. It seems, indeed, that all 
the gentlemen ate flesh-meat daily, though their 
friends, who were better acquainted with the cli- 
mate, dissuaded them from this practice. Wine 
and brandy they had long wanted, and even the 
water was far from being good. 

On the 17th of April, by son»fi means a house* 
took fire, and as the wind assisted to spread the con- 
flagration, a great part of the city was soon burnt 
down. The inhabitants^ however, retained their 
usual tranquillity : no cries nor complaints were 
heard ; and when addressed with expressions of 
condolence, they calmly replied, " It is the will of 
God." Indeed, when such accidents happ^i, the 
Arab loses little, and therefore his stoical apathy 
is thc^less wonderful. 

As soon as M,- Von Haven and our author were 

sufliciently recovered to bear the fatigues of tra*. 

veiling, it was determined to leave Beit-el-Fakih* 

ngly they set out on the 30th of April, 
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and took the road to Zebid. That M. Forskall 
hi%ht have an opportunity of pnrsuing his bota- 
nical researches, he travelled by day, accompanied 
by M. Niebuhr, contrary to the usua! custom in 
Tabama ; while the rest of the party come up by 
night. 

On the third day of their journey, they arrived 
at the large village of Mauschid, where they 
Were alarmed with an account of a skirmishing 
war between two families, in which a man had 
been killed the preceding day ; but they soon had 
the satisfaction to be assured, that such private 
feuds never interrupt the public tranquillity. 

After an unpleasant journey, they entered the 
city of Mocca, where their baggage was inspect- 
ed ; and they were directed to a kan where Turks 
lodge, on the supposition that they might find 
some of their countrymen there. 

At the time of their arrival, there was an Eng- 
lish merchant from Bombay, in the city, but they 
were unwilling to address themselves to him, lest 
he should suspect Ihem of false pretences. They 
had likewise introductory letters to the dola and 
others of the first distinction ; but having con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Ismael, the son of 
Seid Salek, a merchant of Mocca, they unfortu- 
nately attached themselves to him and his father, 
before they knew the duplicity of their conduct 
and the infamy of their characters. It seems that 
those persons made it their business to insinuate 
themselves into the good graces of strangfers, 
nifercly to prey upon them ; and when they found 
their hopes frustrated in this respect, they labour- 
ed, out of spite, to do our travellers every ill office 
in:their power. 
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^G would be the bearer, of iu By this ttixielhe 
eyes of our travellers were opened, andthey soli- 
cited an interview with thedolathemi^dves; which 
being granted, he blamedjlhem for not applying 
to him in the. first itistance ; and directed their 
eSruts to be delivered without any farther exam- 
ination* 

. During; this period of doubt and altercation^ 
the dola had been wounded in the foot in exer- 
cising his troops, and was advised by his attend- 
ants lo send for the European physician, M. 
Cramer; but apprehensions were entertained that 
he would administer improper medicines, out of 
revenge for the treatment received. The cadi, 
however, removed some of the governor's preju- 
dices against the strangers, and convinced him 
that Europeans ought not to be blamed or despi- 
sed for collecting shells, insects, and reptiles, of 
which the Arabs knew not thense* 

Accordingly M. Cramer was sent for on the 
4th of May, and solicited to undertake the cure 
of the dola's woamd, which, under the hands of 
four or five empirics, was daily becoming worse* 
This introduction gave the party great satisfac- 
tion^ and afforded them frequent opportunities of 
conversing with the dola, who promised them sat- 
isfaction for the insults and injuries they had en- 
dured* 

They now found themselves secure at Mocca ; 
but disease renewed its attacks, and from its 
.power no favour could protect them. Our au- 
thor fell violently ill* of a dysentry, from which » 
however, he recovered; but M. Von Haven's 
health began rapidly to declii^e. He was totally 
unable to bear the heats of the day, but was toler- 
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Mocca, here they had refreshing rains almost 
every evening. 

The city of Taocs is encompassed by a pretty 
strong wall with two gates ; and has a garrison 
of six hundred men. It stands at the foot of the 
fertile hill of Sabber, and is supposed to be un- 
der the protection of a famous saint, named Is- 
mael Mulk, whose remains are buried here, and 
concerning whom they have this legend : That 
a beggar, being refused charity by the dola, went 
to the saint's tomb, to implore his aid, when the 
corpse stretched out its hand and gave him an 
order on the dola for one hundred crowns. This 
order was minutely investigated, and allowed to be 
genuine : but to prevent such acts of charity at the 
expense of others in future, the tomb of the saint 
was inclosed by a wall> and no one is allowed to 
approach it. 

In this city and its vicinity are many ruin- 
ous mosques, and one of them is in a style of 
architecture that seems to indicate its having 
been built by a Turkish pacha. The palaces 
erected by the last lords of Taoes are hand- 
some edifices: but the town in general is not 
line ; and the revolutions which have taken 
place here, have evidently diminished its former 
grandeur. 

The ruins of two ancient cities are still visible 
in the neighbourhood of this place: they were 
named Oddena and Thobad. Some partb of the 
walls of the former are still standing ; the latter 
was the residence of the kings of this country ; 
but its only existing vestiges are the ruins of some 
mosques. 
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entered on a more fertile tract, and soon after 
arrived at the city of Abb, consisting of about 
eight hundred houses, most of them in a good 
Mtylp of building. 

Proceeding down Mount Abb by pared roads, 
they crossed a country of varied surface, with 
several houses for the protection of travellers 
jtcattered over it. 

Next day Vhey began to ascend Mount Sumara 
by artificial ways, carried in a winding direction 
Tound those places which are too steep for a 
direct access* 

M« Forslkall began to be seriously indisposed, 
and so weak as to be unable to sit on his camel* 
The Arabs could not be prevailed on to carry a 
Christian, and as they iound themselves under 
the necessity of reaching Jerim, they were oblige 
ed to place a bed on the camel; and though 
they moved but slowly, this illustrious, but un- 
fortunate man, was in a deplorable condition 
Ijefore they reached the town. 

For some days after their arrival at Jerim, his 
illness seemed to decrease; but he had measured 
his days, and his disorder returned with such vio- 
lence as left no hopes of recovery. On the even* 
ing of the 10th of July, he sunk into a deep 
lethargy, and next morning breathed his last. His 
friends were deeply affected at his loss, and, in 
their sorrow, the scientific of every nation still 
participate. But Forskali did not live in vain: 
his name is rendered immortal by his discoveries 
. in this expedition. He was a man whom no fa- 
tigue could overcome, no inconveniencies daunt; 
he accommodated himself to the manners of the 
Arabians with the most sedulous attention ; had 
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made great progress in their language; and, in 
short, was adapted above all others for the office 
he was destined to fill, and the trials he was 
doomed to undergo. 

His funeral obsequies were performed in the 
most decent manner that circumstances would 
permit ; but it was with much difficulty they 
could hire persons to carry him to the grave; so 
great is the aversion of the Arabs to touch a 
Christian. 

Jerim is a small town, but the seat of a dola, 
who resides in a castle, built on a rock. The 
houses in general are erected of stone; but the 
town contains nothing remarkable. 

About two miles distant, according to a tradi- 
tion of the Arabs, once stood the famous city of 
Dhafar, where, our author was told, an inscription 
was still to be seen, which neither Jew nor 
Mahometan could explain. This was probably 
the seat of the Hamjarines, and the people of 
the country maintain, that one thousand eight 
hundred years ago, the king of all Arabia resid- 
ed there. 

No rain had fallen at Jerim for three months, 
though distant thunder was heard every day. In 
this drought locusts had multiplied prodigiously, 
and had eaten up almost every vegetable produc- 
tion. On the 8th of July public prayers were 
offered up for rain, and the people made a solemn 
procession with the usual formalities ; singing 
and repeating short collects. Hardly was the 
ceremony over, when a storm arose, with hail and 
very heavy rain, which afterwards became fre- 
quent. Indeed, between the tropics, showers fall 
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periodically on the different sides of the great 
ranges of hills. 

In the markets of Jerim, locusts were com- 
monlf sold at a very low rate ; and our author 
saw a peasant with a sackful of them, which he 
was going to dry, and lay up for winter stores. 

,In the streets they saw a bridegroom proceed- 
ing to the bath in ceremony. Two boys preced- ' 
ed him, dancing to the music of a timbrel ; a 
crowd followed, firing pistols in the air ; while 
the new-married man, with his friends, closed 
the procession. They likewise observed a surgeon 
who opened a vein with a common knife, and 
then dressed the orifice with pieces of hartshorn, 
cut off from the root of the horn. Almost all 
the artizans here pursued their vocations in the 
open air. 

. After the burial of their friend, they set out • 
from Jerim, and the same day reached Damar, 
where they were incommoded by a concourse of 
people, who assembled at first out of curiosity, 
and then became insolent. 

Damar is a famous university, in which there 
are seldom less than five hundred students. It is 
well built, and contains about five thousand 
houses. The Jews occupy a detached village, 
but the Banians live among the mussulmans. 

Here M. Cramer had plenty of employment as 
a physician; and as he was unwilling to go out, 
the sick were brought to him on their beds. 
Near this city is amine of native sulphur, and, on 
an adjacent hill, many beautiful cornelians are 
found. 

Proceeding on their journey, they had a view 
of Hodafa, which stands on a steep insulated 
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i0^h ^feat parade. The court of the palace was 
so Ibl! of horses, officers, and atfentlants, that 
they could scarcely reach the hall of audieticey 
urbich was a spacious square chamber, with an 
arched roof. In the middle was a large bason 
wJtIr some jets d'eau, and behind this was the 
throne with benches on each side. The iman 
was dressed in a gown of a bright green colour ; 
on each side of his breast was a rich filletting of . 
gold lace, and his head was covered with a great 
trhite turban. His sons sat at his right hand^ 
and his brothers on the left. On a bench below 
was- the vizier; and our travellers were placed 
immediately beneath him, on another bench. 
They had the honour to kiss the back and the 
palm of his hand ; the last is reckoned an ex- 
traordinary condescension. As they severally 
saluted him, a herald proclaimed, " God preserve 
the iman." 

. Our travellers did not think proper to avow 
the true reasons of their journey through Arabia; 
but pretended, that wishing to travel the nearest 
way to the Danish colonies in the East-Indies, 
they had heard so much of the plenty and 
security which prevailed in his dominions, as to 
feel a desire of witnessing them In ptrson, that 
they might be able to describe them to their 
countrymen. ' 

' The iman assured them of his protection, and 
told them they were welcome to stay as long as 
they pleased. After a short conversation, and re- 
peating the ceremony of kissing the iman*s handS) 
they retired in th .f same order they came in. 

Next day h s .lighness sent each a small purse, 
containing ninety-nine comasses, thirty-two of 
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mc^^nrork, in like manner, in particular quarters^ 
in the open streets* 

Fuel is scarce and very dear at Sana ; for the 
hills near the city are bleak and bare, and pit 
coal is by no means plenty. Fruits, however, are 
most abundant; and they have no fewer than 
twenty different species of grapes, which, ripen- 
ing at different seasons, afford a delicious re* 
freshment for several months in the year; besides 
great quantities of them are dried, and conse* 
quently accessible at all times. 

In the castle, which stands on a hill, are two 
palaces, in which some princes of the blood re-> 
side. Our author was conducted to a battery, 
where he saw a German mortar with this in* 
scription, Jorg Selos Gosmick 1513. The cannon 
in general are buried in the sand, and are of no 
other use than to announce the return of the 
different festivals. 

The Jews carry on a considerable trade here, 
and are the chief artizans- At one time they 
had fourteen synagogues at Sana; but one of 
them, who had been comptroller of tljje customs, 
falling into disgrace, drew a degree of persecu- 
tion on his innocent brethren. 

The Banians are not very numerous. Thejr 
pay three hundred crowns a month for permis- 
sion to live in the city, and if they leave no im- 
mediate heirsi their whole property devolves to 
the iman. 

During their stay at this city they had an op- 
portunity of seeing the iman's return from the 
mosque, which was a very splendid sight. 

The favourable reception they had met with 
at this court, it might have been supposed, would 
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have tempted them to prolong their stay i^ Ye- 
men ; but they had the painful reflection, \bat 
they had already lost two of their associates, and 
the health of the rest began visibly to decline. 
They therefore began to think seriously of pro- 
ceeding to India in some English ship, that they 
might at once save the memorials of their 
expedition and their lives. 

On the 23d of July, they were conducted to an 
iiudience of leave, and received as before. The 
iman put many questions to them, respecting the 
manners, trade, and literature of the Europeans, 
and seemed much pleased with their answers. 
He had received a small chest of medicines from 
an Englishman, and M. Cramer was requested 
t6 explain their uses and virtues. 

Our author being taken ill, requested leave to 
retire, when going to the door, the great chamber- 
lain made him an ofTer of his seat, and gathered 
stones to make himself another. In this company 
he was much interrogated respecting the customs 
of Europe. The Arabs warmly disapproved of 
the practice of drinking strong liquors ; but when 
they unde'Vstood that Christians were forbid to 
indulge in drunkenness, and that no sensible 
European drank more than was good for his 
health, they allowed the custom to be rational; 
and acknowledged it to be absurd to abstain 
wholly from what might be, on so many occa- 
sions, salutary as a remedy. 

M. Kiebuhr returned into the hall before M. 
Cramer had finished his description of the drugs, 
and with the rest of his friends, was presented 
with an Arabian dress. They were at the same 
time given to understand, that other presents 
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were intended for them ; but they did not think 
it proper to wait till they were ready. 

The iman, it appeared^ was very hospitable to 
strangers ; but his officers often abused or witli- 
held his generosity. As a farewel present, he 
requested their acceptance of an order on the 
dola of Mocca, for two hundred crowns, and or- 
dered camels to carry them and th*tir baggage. 

This was so much beyond their expectations, 
that they suspected the motives, though it ap- 
peared without reason. On the 26th of July they 
set out, and passed over the most rugged road 
they had seen in Yemen .^ The hills were bleak 
and wild, and the deep valleys between them con- 
tained only a few wretched hamlets. In two days, 
the soil began to mend ; but it soon became as 
sterile as before, till they reached Sehan. 

A little beyond this town, they came to a defile, 
so narrow, that a single camel could hardly pass. 
On either side were steep rocks ; and the rains, 
which had fallen the preceding day, had broken 
a gap, eight feet deep, in the narrowest part of 
this road, and made it absolutely impassable. 
There was no other passage, and the Arabs were 
for returning; but our travellers setting them the 
example, by dint of hard labour, they filled up 
the gulf in three hours, and passed safely over, 
to the astonishment of their guides, who seemed 
to have little idea of resolution or industry. 

At a small distance from the defile, they saw 
the first plantation of coff*ee-trees since the month 
of May. Next night they spent at a poor village, 
named Samfur; and in the morning were oblig- 
ed to cross the river Sehan more tlian a dozen 
times, from its intricate meandering courset 
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On the lu of AiigtiHti they ntached Beit i-l- 
Fakihj which having been pnncipanf hti n? 
down in April, they expected to find r 
but were surpmcd to see all the htits rtl . j 

several stone edifices where none bad Mood ti#* 

Tbey aent notice of ihcir arrival to i 
and desired to liuvecatnelB, that they n» 
sue their journey* Next day tliey mti 
leading asses, chicEy laden witli tilvt;, 
had been received for coffee- This mode oi 
rying money about, was nn irrcfraigabk ptoi^i u 
the scarcity of travellers in this country* 

On llic 5dof Auf^-iist the dolaof Zcbid ^f— t-h- 
ed them witb cam cli and prtivbion&- 'i 
pected to have found the river considemliiy *^1^[^u 
hni but the waicra hsiving been turned ofTj it 
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«Terflow a great extent of the adjacent fields, the 
channel was almost dry. 

On the morning of the 5th they entered Moc- 
cai They had, indeed, travelled with all possible 
expedition to reach that city, lest they should 
Jose their passage to India; but various causes 
delayed the ship in which they intended to sail, 
for some time longer j and they found to their 
sorrow, that they had exposed themselves unne- 
cessarily to too great fatigue in that sultry cli- 
mate* 

Our author fell ill on the 8th, M. Baurenfield. 
was confined to his bed a few days after; and in 
a short time M. Cramer, and all the European 
servants became seriously indisposed. They had 
the happiness, however, to find their friend, Mr. 
Scott, here, who kindly supplied them with every 
-necessary alleviation and attention in his power. 
But all his friendly cares could not remove the 
lurking distemper, which soon broke out with 
renewed violence. 

Mocca stands in a dry and barren situation ; 

tiie houses are built of stone, and some of them 

vare handsome, though the generality are mean 

,huts. It is surrounded with a wall, and has some 

forts or castles, mounted with a few pieces of 

cannon* 

This city was built about four centuries ago, 
and like many other towns in Arabia, owes its 
origin to a saint, the celebrated Sheik Schcedeli. 
This personage acquired so great reputation for 
wisdom, that he was attended by people from the 
^ most distant countries, to hear his maxims. His 
disciples built a few huts round his hermitagei 
and by degrees a village rose on the spott 
Bb2 
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The Arabhitif «?*r, ihtit a «hfp. btytmd froto Tn* 
dm 10 Jltlila* cart 
crew of which, ob^ 
tliL to visjt it, 1 he • 

I mil .. L-Live them a Lii 

[hcii 

a»!ii»rcd tli«m, that not only he she*. 
1 hy the driciicy of his prayers unci the n- 
i colfee, but thiil they niij^ht depose *>l* tht 
' 1o coEi%i(fL'riih]L*iidranta^e ot thiit plu 

a {irophcjt'ic spirit, he told lbcni> \^<- 
, become a i>reai city. 

The Urf^^*r»d proceed* to Infanti u?>t thut f 
Kmn- c rettsel landfdi to tN • 

j*cnbed, aiid found hill tr, Uii i 

Idiiy, a numberot An^Sj I < it^t^nrnvtr 
I BaiTil*a cotLagtj, who purchitseci the v 
[The Iiitlian returnt'd hoinie» well p; 
spread the fame of the huly Schcrdchj so il ^ 
place was &<>0li fceqaetited by numbers of iuj 
I countrymen* 

A me reliant of Mocca made m cibserviition an 
[those «alrili, which oiir author was Biirprrt*«:d to 
rfrom the lips ofa Mahometan* Thc^n*-— 
thei must always have a visible objen 
J honour* Thus, at Mecca, oaih^ an: lmIii > -r i 
lo Mahomet, instead of God ; and of i\^H i a, ! 
Wijyldijot triist a man who tcwk the 
wiLntsa the truth of wh^t he wns as..- 
I .u ^ i tiie more safely depend ou huu wii^j 
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would swear bj Schdbdeliy whose mosque and 
tomb are before his eyes. 

Mocca was the last city in. Yemen, of which the 
Turks retained possession. It is said, indeed, 
that the Arabs did not conquer, but buy it; and 
smce then it has been subject to the iman« 

Several nations formerly traded to this port, 
who now frequent it no more. The Portuguese 
have long ceased to send any ships hither; the 
Butch rarely appear on this coast, and the French 
never in time of war, though they rent ware-^ 
houses. The English East India company, at 
present, engross almost the whole trade of the 
place; and send a vessel here, once every two 
y^ars, to take in a cargo of coffee. The trade, 
however, is so advantageous, that some years five, 
or more, English ships arrive from different parta 
of India, to lade with coffee, and dispose of ori- 
ental manufactures. 

When a foreign vessel arrives in the road of 
Mocca, it is forbid to salute, and must only hoist 
a ilag. The dola then sends off'a boat to recon- 
noitre, and bring him an answer ; and if fair ^ 
traffic be the object, no more difficulties are 
started. 

The trade on the coast of the Red Sea can never 
be very lucrative, except to such nations as 
have possessions in India. The Arabians make 
no Tise of the productions of Europe ; but want 
those of the east, for which, however, they have 
nothing to offer in return but coffee. Hence the 
English enjoy an unrivalled superiority in thi^ 
sea. 

Let us now attend to M. Niebuhr, in a gene* 
ral survey of Arabia, before he takes his final 
lieparture from the coast. 
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^ises the ««=»V™^P*? ^destination. Heis still 
5;j,elly forgets h.songm.ade^ma .^^^^^^ 

El^rSto^reuSVn.-ei-'-^ 

in the «iepi<^*'T°^«nd1f tracing those native 

We are no »en/°"J.fre they *« *° *^ ^'^ 
features of hurn^n^.whe^^^J ^^j j 

yered in the 'e*^"™* ."' i^ed by affectation, and 

manners f P^'n^S of »rts or policy. Even 
unalteredby the progress ot j^^^ ^^^^^ 

without adverting *<> ^''^^ ^ ^^ discover some 
we feel, we are "^^^^i^^atural and priory 

tined by our Creator. ^^ j^^^^ee of 

If any people « *^J^°^'i„piicity of manners, 
^■^^ rffi ?nSe3tingVm.we can 
it is the Arabs, in CO r .^ .^^^^ ^^ the 
hardly helpbemg earned ,^^^^ ^ 

many objects ll^:S^''SyZ^n.'^\ 
side, nothing but desolation , ^{'Jj^^^^t fertile 
K"the innrnSe.tbears none of the. 
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impressions of human fury, which disfigure so 
asany other regions. 

Arabia, properly so called, is that great penin- 
sula formed by the Arabic Gulf, the in Han 
Ocean, and the Persian Gulf. But thoug^h those 
are its proper limits, of all nations, the Arabs 
have spread farthest over the world, if we except 
the Jews, and have preserved their language, 
manners and customs, in the greatest purity. 
From east to west, from the banks of the Senegal 
to the Indus, colonies of Arabs are to be met 
with ; and, between north and south, they arc 
scattered from Euphrates to the island of Mada« 
gascar. 

The natives divide their country into six great 
provinces: Hedjas, lying along the Arabic 
Gulf, between Mount Sinai and Yemen, and ex- 
tending inland as far as the confines of Nedsjed : 
ITemen, a province stretching from the borders 
of Hedjas along the Arabic Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean to Hadramaut,Vnd bounded on the north 
by Nedsjed : Hadramaut, on the Indian Ocean, 
conterminous with Yemen on one side, and with 
Oman on the other, bounded northward by I^eds-* 
jed: Oman, lying also on the shore of the In- 
dian Ocean, and encompassed by the provinces 
of Hadramaut, Lascha, and Nedsjed: Lascha, 
or Hadsjar, extending aftng the Persian Gulf, 
and having Nedsjed for its interior boundary : 
NfPsjed, comprehending all the interior coun- 
tryrand bounded by the five other provinces ; its 
northern limits being the territories occupied bj 
the Arabs in the Desert of Syria. 

The two provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut 
^ere formely known by the appellation of Ara^ 
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Icul Yie^. 

In ^Kc cailiest i 
Utijt country was ;l, 
rolled Toblva, wJitch is thought lo i 
tomtr.un ieUl' iimtnig tlvosc |iriocts> 

'1;,.,^ -.,.As, however, atradldon f*tii<^ni> i 'i - 
learnei] Arabi*, Ifiat thoac ancknf 
from the neigh UotirhDod of Sam.' 

Ithcy were worshipjicrs of fire ; an 

Iconqucred and civilized Arabia* w i 
likewise prevails in Persia, that the cc 

l^vhf> foundi^d Persepolis was ongrnadly ii 
^»nic vkiniirj »o ihtxi buth the AruUL 
the Pcrsiaos, according lo this hyp' 
BQvereigDs from ihc sume HEtUon, wt 

|same Janguage, or, at ieaat^ used the sui 
ract^rs. 

Bill whatever nmy have been the ovigtii t»£ 

^1 h one c on q « e ror s ^ there is it o d * i tt b t o f I li c j r h ai^ 
ing jsijbju^;ated Egypt, at a period antcccdcTillo 

|ir»c Grecian hiblory. And it seems etjnallv :er. 

lt;iin* tliut most of the nalitmiii mentiontil 

[hisiory ofthe Jt;ws,niust bsivc been Arab 

Ifnid, piubably, the Jews^lK-mselves wet* derive-! 

I from the sarwc com mot i stuck* 

Arabia appe^irs to have been a rich antJ 

'^ful country in the time of the^arjejent E^'; 
^nd it must have been dwritig the more ^ 
a^ts of the exblence of ihis njtiion^ ilnu n^ 
Hamjare kings reigned over a great part of At i- 
bia. The history tjf ihh dynasty, hDWcvcii is 
Ifid tti the dce|H2st obseurtiy 
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A revolution, of the reality of which there is 
txo doubt, took place under Mahomet ; but nei- 
ther he nor the caliphs could ever entirely subdue 
their own nation. After the overthrow of the 
caliphate, Arabia shook off the yoke to which it 
had been partially subjected, and came to be 
governed, as formerly, by a number of chiefs 
of different power and authority; and those, 
with little variation, have since maintained their 
ground. 

The existing government in Arabia, seems 
founded in the principles of nature herself. The 
parental authority is the most natural origin of 
power; and when the head was no more, and 
new families branched out from the old, the 
younger branches still retained some respect for 
the elder, which was accounted the nearest to 
the parent stem. 

Sometimes, when a family became too numer« 
ous, it divided from the rest, and formed a new 
tribe ; and at other times, several tribes finding 
themselves too weak to resist a common enemy, 
combined together, and acknowledged one com- 
mon chief. 

This primitive form of government, which has 
ever subsisted without alteration among the 
Arabs, is aj once a proof of their antiquity, and 
the little progress they hafre made in civilization 
and refinement. Their sheiks have still a kind 
of parental authority, and this office is hereditary, 
in certain families, without adhering, however, 
to the artificial and unnatural rights of primo- 
■ geniture. * 

This multiplicity of petty sovereigns, has in- 
dubitably its inconveniencies ; but as wars are not 
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Polygamy is certainly allowed among the 
Arabs ; but it is only the rich voluptuaries whose 
characters are little admired, that practise it, in 
its full extent. They even think it, in general, 
a privilege more troublesome than agreeable. 
Divorces are less common than are generally 
•believed; and they are seldom for very slight 
causes. The Arabian women enjoj;' a great 
deal of liberty, and often much power in their 
families. 

The domestic life which the Arabs lead, is so 
vacant and unvaried, that they cannot help feel* 
ing it irksome. Their naliaral vivacity, therefore, 
prompts them to seek amusement in coffee 
houses, markets, and other public assemblies* 
-It is no doubt to divert the lacdium of a sedentary- 
life, that the people of the east are so addicted to 
-smoking. The Arabians, notwithstanding the 
natural dryness of their constitutions, and the 
warmth of their climate, are very fond of tobacco. 
-They generally use the long Persian pipe, and use 
some odoriferous wood with the narcotic herb* 

Pilau, or boiled rice, is the common food even 
of the most eminent sheiks in the desert. Coffee 
IB almost universally di'ank ; yet in Yemen, where 
it chiefly grows, they suppose it to be of too heat- 
ing a quality, and therefore prefer the husks to 
the kernel of the berry. 

The common people eat Durra bread, which 
they knead with camel's milk, oil, butter, or 
.grease. This has not a very agreeable taste to 
•strangers ; but habit renders it tolerable. 
- Though the dress of the Arabs is as simple as 
•possible, fashion, even here, teaches them to vary 
it after numei*ous modes, and to call in the assist* 
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poser at liberty, though he had been guUty of 
various acts of robbery. 

Arabia contains abundance of the domestic 
animals common in* hot climates. They have 
horses, mules, asses, camels, dromedaries, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats. ' 

But of all the animals, it is well known that 
the Arabians put the greatest value on their 
horses. Of these they have two great branches, 
the Kad'schi, whose descent is unknown, and the 
Kochlani, of which a written genealogy has been 
kept for two thousand years. 

The Kadischi are in no higher estimation than 
our common European horses, and are used as 
beasts of burden ; but the Kochlani, are employ- 
ed solely for riding, and are highly esteemed. 
They are said to derive their origin from King 
Soldmon's studs ; and are certainly animals of 
great mettle and perseverance. They are also 
amazingly swift, and this gives them their chief 
value in the eyes of the Arabs. 

These Kochlani are bred chiefly by the Bedou- 
ins, settled on the confines of Basra, Merdin, and 
Syria, in which countries the grandees will not 
condescend to ride horses of any other race. The 
utmost care is taken to keep the blood pure and 
uncontaminated ; and the legitimacy of the pro- 
geny must be ascertained before sworn witnesses, 
who would think it the most heinous crime to 
prevaricate in respect to the descent of a horse. 

There are two breeds of asses in Arabia ; the 
one small and sluggish ; the other large and spi- 
rited, and consequently highly valued. 

Of camels there seems likewise to be several 
varieties, both in size, colour, and disposition. 
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air, often carries away the children from their 
parent's side. 

The leopard is probably the same as the pan- 
ther, the felis pardus Linnxi. However, the 
ounce, or small panther, named in Arabic, Fath^ 
is much more common than the large one ; nor 
is it regarded with any degree of terror in tliis 
country. 

Wild boars, wolves, and foxes are to be found 
in Arabia ; but the most common carnivorous 
animal is a species of wild dog, somewhat resem- 
bling the fox ; which the natives call El Vavi. 
This breed extends through all the countries of 
the east. 

Of the winged creation, Arabia has its share. 
In the fertile districts, tame fowls are very plen- 
tiful, and all sorts of poultry are bred in abun- 
dance. The pintado is not domestic, though very 
numerous in the woods. The pheasant is a na- 
tive of Arabia, and abounds in the forests of 
Yemen. There are several species of pigeons ; 
and in the plains, grey partridges are found. 

Such an arid country cannot be supposed fa- 
vourable for aquatic birds ; however, it has plo- 
vers and some storks. Fowls that live on fish are 
pretty nuixierous on the coasts of the Red Sea, 
among the rest, are pelicans, whose eggs are as 
large as those of a goose. 

The Thar Edsjammel, or ostrich, is sometimes 
seen in Arabia. Eagles, falcons, sparrow-hawks, 
and the Egyptian vulture, are among the rapa- 
cious birds of this country. The last, the Vultur 
Petenoptenis of Linnaeus is extremely serviceable, 
by clearing the country of carcases, which would 
c c 2 
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akall was obliged to mvent names for tl^rty new 
genera, not to speak of the doubtful ^>ecies». 
which he durst scarcely arrange under any kjDowa 
genera. 

That indefatigable botso^ist, described no fewer 
than eight hundred plants, natives of Arabia* Of 
the common vegetables it is impossible for us to 
give any account. Some, however, deserve no* 
tice for their novelty or value. Among the odo- 
riferous plants, are Ocymum, a beautiful species 
of Basilic, Inula, Cacalia, and Dianthera, of which 
last, M. Forskall discovered eight species. 

Some of the most beautiful flowering plants 
are ipomoea; pancraticum, or sea daffodil, a 
flower of the finest white ; and hybiscus, with a 
flower of the brightest red, and singularly large. 

Among the economical plants of Arabia are 
orache, which is used instead of soap ; a particu- 
lar kind of rush, wove into fine carpets ; the in- 
digo shrub ; the common kali ; and many others. 

All simple nations use vegetable remedies, of 
the virtues of which they have a traditionary, or 
experimental knowledge. The Arabians have 
sdso medicines of this kind, which they have used 
from time immemorial. Of aloes and euphrobia, 
it is needless to speak ; the different species of 
the latter genus are so numerous, that Arabia 
may be regarded as its native country. 

In all hot countries, counter-poisons are highly 
esteemed ; and by long experience, the Arabians 
have learned what plants are salutary to man, 
and antidotes against venomous animals. They 
seem, however, to be ignorant of the virtues of 
ophiorrhiza, which is very common on their hills ^ 
but they highly value the aristolochia semper 
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distempers. Yet its insipid taste gives no indi- 
ctation of active powers* 

Elcaya and Keura form two new genera of 
trees, and are both celebrated for their odorifer- 
ous qualities. The flowers of the latter are sold 
at a high price, and long preserve their odours« 

An Arabian tree, famous from the most remote 
antiquity, and yet little known, is that which 
produces the balsam of Mecca. Our travellers^ 
founckone of those trees in the open fields, and 
under its shade M. Forskall first described the 
species, which he named Amyris. This tree has 
no external beauty ; and what is most singular, 
its value is not known among the inhabitants of 
Yemen : they only bum its wood as a perfume* 

The Arabians, however, in the l^moter parts 
of the province of Hedsjas, collect the balsam, 
and bring it to Mecca, whence it is distributed 
over the Ottoman empire. But it is difficult to 
obtain this balsam in its original purity here } 
and as America is knovm to produce several 
species of amyris, it is probable that the balsam 
©f Mecca may in time grow less in request. 

The coffee shrub is so well known as a green- 
house plant in Europe, that it is unnecessary to 
be particular in its description. The Arabians 
say, that it is a native of Abyssinia, and several 
travellers afiirm, that it produces berries in that 
country, not inferior to those of Yemen. This 
plant thrives best on the hills in places that are 
cool, and not destitute of moisture. It is a mis- 
taken notion, that it requires a dry soil, and the 
hottest climate. 

The Alhenna Lausonia inermis Linn. Whose 
leaves are so iamous as a cosmetic throughout 
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ample mention of the immense quantity of gold 
M^hlch this country produced. That in remote 
periods this precious metal might pass through 
Arabia into Europe, is extremely probable ; but 
if any gold mine ever existed in this country, it 
is now lost. The rivulets bring down no grains 
of this metal from the hills ; nor does the sand 
exhibit any marks of so rich an intermixture. 

AH the gold, now circulating in Arabia, is de- 
rived from Abyssinia or Europe. The iman of 
Sana being disposed to strike some gold coin, was 
obliged to melt down foreign pieces for that pur- 
pose. The gold which passes from Europe to 
Arabia, consists almost entirely of Venetian se- 
quins ; and on this account some of the Arabians 
imagine; that Venice is the only country in the 
west which has gold mines ; and others, that the 
Venetians are in possession of the philosopher's 
stone. ' 

These prejudices and popular rumours serve to 
keep up the ancient partiality of the Arabs for 
the doctrine of transmutation of metals. This 
taste is very general ; and most of the alchemi- 
cal enthusiasts think themselves sure of success, 
if they could discover the plant which gilds the 
teeth of the sheep that feed upon it. They affirm 
that it is common in the vales of Mount Libanus, 
and that it is also a native of the high hills of 
Yemen ; but they either do not know it, or do 
not wish to destroy their dream of its fancied vir- 
tues, by bringing them to the test of experience- 

So much for Arabia, its people, its customs, 
and produce. Our travellers, at last, embarked 
at Mocca for Bombay on the 23d of August 1763, 
and procee<^d through the iamous Strait of 
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leagues di»t^t ; and b^ ascertaining thiS) the 
danger can be timely avoided. 

On the evening of the 9th of September, tlie 
serpents were for the first time observed) and on 
the 1 1th they entered the harbour of Bombay* 

This island which belongs to the English East- 
India Company, produces little but cocoa and 
rice* The inhabitants are obliged to bring their 
provisions from the continent, or from Saiset, a 
large and fertile island, not far from Bombay. 

The sea-breezes, and the frequent rains, cool 
the atmosphere, and render the climate tempe- 
rate ; though the air is insalubrious, and formerly 
was more so, bef(H*e the marshes in the environs 
of the city were drained. 

The city stands in the northern part of the 
island, and is defended by an indifferent citadel 
towards the sea. On the land side the fortifica^ 
tions are very strong, and have been constructed 
at an immense expense. 

Bombay contains some handsome buildings^ 
which are covered with tiles in the European 
fashion. The general style of building, however, 
is neither elegant nor commodious to any great 
degree. 

' The toleration which the English grant to all 
religions, has rendered this island very populous; 
so that the number of inhabitants is supposed 
to have been doubled within the last hundred 
years. Of these the Europeans are the least 
numerous; and as they seldom marry here, their 
numbers do not multiply. The other inhabitants 
are the descendants of the Portuguese, the Hin- 
doos, Persians, and Mahometans. 
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Our author remarks, that all religions may 
publicly or privately perform their worship fiere 
without interruption ; but the government does 
rot allow the Catholic priests to give a loose to 
their zeal for making proselytes. When any 
person is inclined to adopt the profession of po- 
pery, the reasons which influence him must be 
laid before the ruling powers ; and, if they are 
judged valid, he is then allowed to profess his 
conversion. This permission, it seems, is not 
easily procured for persons of any consideration ; 
however, the priests make several proselytes 
among the slaves, who, being stmck w4th the 
pomp of the Romish worship, and proud of wear- 
ing the image of a saint on their breast, prefer 
this shewy, unmeaning religion to any other. 

The antiquities of the island of Elephanta have 
been mentioned by all travellers ipto the east* 
The proper name of this island is Gali Pouri. 
M* Nicbuhr visited it three different times, in 
order to draw and describe its curiosities, which* 
he says, have not been noticed with a degree of 
attention equal to their importance. 

The temple, as it is called, measures one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length and us many in 
breadth, without including the measurement of 
the chapels and adjacent chambers. Its height 
is nearly fifteen feet, though the floor has be^n 
Considerably raised by the accession of dust, and 
the sediment of the water which falls into it in 
the rainy season. The whole of this vast struc- 
ture, which is situated on a hill of great eleva- 
tion, is cut out in the solid rock. Even the 
-'Ihrs, which support it, remain in their natural 
Hions. 
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The Walls of this temple are ortiamented with 
figures in bass-relief, so prominent, that they ai*o ' 
only joined to the rock by the back* Many of 
the representationa ^vti of the ctiloaaal siiej ami 
though they tii'o far liitV»rior to tho Grefek defelr^hJif 
thi-y are much more ek^mu than the rymalui 
^of ftneienl Ej^ypthm feeulpture. 

Probably these figures are* rt^'pre^entative of th« 
Tttythology and fabulous hibtopy of the IndUmsj 
but the modern natives are %o iy:nQrantf ih^u M» 
NiebuhreouUl obtain no sfttlsfaytory hiformiulon 
from tlvem concerning tnose ftntlquUlesi One 
peraoni Indeedi 'who pretended to explain the 
chars^cter of one of the largest statuesi aiiured 
blmt that it was Kaunf an ancient princei re- 
markable for hii cruelties towards his sister's 
children. This statue has eig:ht arms( an em- 
blem of power, which the Indians give to their 
|d]eg;Drical figures. 

To describe such multifarious subjects in word* 
would be impossible. There are, however, some 
particulars about them, which prove the stability 
of the Indian modes, and aflbrd points of compa- 
rison between ancient and modern customs. 
None of those figures have a beard, and only very 
scanty whiskers. At present the young Indians 
all wear whiskers $ and such as are advanced in 
life, commonly permit the beard to grow. The 
iips of the figures are uniformly thick, and the 
cars are lengthened by large pendents^ ornaments 
now in common use. They have also a small 
cord in the fashion of a scarf; a mode now pre- 
v{ilent among the bramins. 

Several figures, as well male as female, have 
one arm leaning on the head of a dwarf j from 
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This is not the only ancient temple remaining 
in India ; several others have been described by- 
voyagers and travellers; butnoije is' so perfect or 
ntagnificent as that which has just been under 
review. 

Such monuments of the ancient splendour of 
the Indians deserve, on several accounts,, the no- 
tice of the learned. The pyramids of Egypt are 
not worthy to be compared with these pagodas ; 
nor ^re they so expensive or arduous as works 
,of art.^^ The pyramids, indeed, appear to have 
,been reared by the toil of barbarous slavery ; the 
temples of India are the works of a great and en- 
lightened people. 

Besides this, the Indians are the most ancient 
of the nations, whose history is known, and have 
retained their original institutions with the great- 
est purity. All other nations derived the first 
elements of knowledge from this quarter; and it 
maybe presumed, that to acquire a correct view 
of Indian antiquities, would diffuse a new light 
on those opinions and modes of worship, which by 
degrees spread over the east, and at last reached 
Europe. 

M. Niebuhr justly thinks that an examination 
of the antiquities of India and bringing lo light 
her hidden treasures of literature, would be the 
best commentary on the books, the history, and 
the customs of other nations. 

When our two remaining travellers arrived at 
Bombay in September 1763, they were both sick. 
It was then their intention to return to Europe 
through Turkey, as soon as the state of their 
health, and opportunity would allow them. M. 
Cramer, however, gradually sinking under hi» 
D d2 
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complaints, departed this mortal life on the lOtb 
of February, at Bombay, notwithstanding the 
most assiduous care of a skilful English physi- 
cian ; and our author alone remained of all his- 
illustrious associates. 

This melancholy circumstance damped the 
spirit of more extensive travels ; besides, on him 
devolved the care of all the collections Aey had 
made, and independent of a regard to his own 
personal safety, duty pointed out to him to pro- 
vide for the safe conveyance of their papers to 
Europe, by the most speedy means. A journey- 
through Turkey, however much he might wish 
it, the state of his health absolutely forbade; and 
he at last determined to take a passage to England 
in the first ship that should sail. Meanwhile, till 
such an opportunity should present itself, in order 
to gratify his curiosity, he embarked on board an 
English ship for Surat. 

On the 24th of March 1764, they sailed from 
Bombay, and anchored for a short time off Ma- 
him, a small town in the northern quarter of the 
isle, where a member of the council resides. Aiv 
incident happened here, which displays the mili- 
tary spirit and judgment of Ihe Portuguese* 
Proud of their ancient conquests, they regard the 
natives as rebels, and being on terms of constant 
hostility with them, they dare not navigate those 
seas without a convoy. A small fleet of mer- 
chant ships, from Goa to Diu, under the protec- 
tion of two frigates, appeared one evening off 
Bombay. In the night a brisk firing was heard, 
and it was imagined that the Portuguese were 
engaged with the Mahi attas. In the morning, 
ever, it appeared that their exploits had ter- 
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minated in the destruction of a quantity of bam«r 
boos, from thirty to forty feet high, which the 
fishermen had set up in a sand bank, to facilitate 
their business. It also appeared, that the valiant 
Portuguese had taken these p«les for the masts- 
of a hostile fleet ; and, to crown their glory, the 
admiral was compelled by the governor of Bom- 
bay, to recompense the fi^ermen for the damage 
they had received. 

On the the 26th of March, they arrived at the 
harbour of Surat, at the distance of three German 
leagues from the city. They landed at Domus, 
a village distinguished by the residence of some 
considerable persons, and particularly by an im« 
mense Indian fig-tree, which is held in great ve- 
neration. This tree, the ficus vasta, has already 
been mentioned in the account of Arabia. It 
may be proper to add, that it grows to a great age, 
and that when the primary stem is decayed, new 
shoots are continually arising to nourish the top- 
of the tree. 

At Domus they hired a kind of vehicle, called 
a kakkri, which carried them to Surat, through 
a very dry country, so that they were almost 
blinded in clouds of dust. This city stands in a 
large and fertile plain, on the banks of the river 
Tappi. On the land side it is encompassed with 
two brick walls, which divide it into the inner 
and the outer town. The citadel stands within 
the interior, and is divided by trenches from the 
common dwellings. 

The larger houses are flat roofed, with courts 
and gardens, in the oriental style ; the houses of 
the common people have pointed roofs, and make 
no great figure. The squares are large, and the 
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streets spacious, but destitute of paving; so that 
the dust is insufferable. Each street is furnished 
with its particular gate, to prevent commotions. 

At Surat, provisions are plentiful and cheap > 
and notwithstanding the heat of the climate, the 
air is wholesome. In March the thermometer 
sometimes stands at 98 degrees, while in May it 
stands at 93 at Bombay, though two degrees far- 
ther south. 

One great inconvenience belonging tp Surat, 
is the sand banks that fill the river, which prevent 
ships from sailing up there. A general tolera- 
tion, however, and other local advantages, have 
rendered this place extremely populous. By 
some it has been computed at a million of souls 
but this is certainly over-rated. 

Though there is no hospital here for human 
beings, the benevolent Indians have a place of 
reception for animals which are maimed, or 
turned out as useless from age, and keep a phy- 
sician on purpose to attend them. Our author 
saw, in this receptacle, a tortoise which was blind 
and helpless, and said to be one hundred an<l 
twenty-five years old. 

The environs of Surat are beautified with gar- 
dens, the finest of which is that belonging to the 
Dutch East India Company. Its aspect is rich 
and charming. 

To obtain a correct idea of an Indian garden, 
M. Niebuhr visited one, which was formed by a 
late nabob, at the expense of five hundred thoq.- 
sand rupees. This garden is of considerable 
extent, but is destitute of regularity, and has 
nothing in it after the European taste, except 
■IS and ponds; the rest is a confused med- 
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ley of buildings and small Orchards. Among 
the edifices is one of great dimensions, with baths 
and saloons, highly ornamented, in the magnifi- 
cent style of India- Other buildings arc appropri*- 
ated for the women; but all separated from each 
X)ther. What struck ourauthor particularly, was^ 
the passage from one suite of rooms to another, 
by communications so narrow and intricate, and 
so obstructed by doors, as to afford a melancholy- 
proof of the jealousy and mistrust that mar the 
enjoyments of the unfortunate great in despotic 
countries. In vain doeJi man look for happiness 
or security, when he is oppressed with the con- 
sciousness that he is an enemy to his fellow 
men ! 

M. Niebuhr wished to take a plan of Surat ; 
but he found the Europeans in India more jea- 
lous than the Turks and Aiabians. The very 
national character seems to be altered here. The 
English governor of Surat forbade a Frenchman 
to live in a lofty apartment, which commanded ^ 
Yiew of the citadel. At Mocca it was reported, 
that an Arabian merchant had languished for 
years in the prisons of Batavia, merely for hav- 
ing the curiosity to take the dimensions of k 
cannon. 

A great commercial city, like Surat, must ne-^ 
cessariiybe peopled by men of different nations^ 
The Mahometans, the native Indians, and the 
principal trading nations of Europe, all mix here, 
and pursue their respective avocations withoi^^ 
interfei:ing with each other. The English, how- 
ever, are at present the actual sovereigns of Surat, 
They keep the nabob in a state of vassallage, al-* 
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lo\ving him only an income to support tlie parade 
of his condition. 

The great trade carried on here renders thU 
city the store-house of the most precious produc- 
tions of Hindostan. Hither is brought, from the 
interior parts of the empire, an immense quan- 
tity of goods, which are transported to Arabia, 
Persia, the coast of Malabar, the coast of Coro- 
mandel and even to China. 

Ship-building is also carried on here taa consi- 
derable extent. They use that very durable and 
excellent wood, called toek, of which material 
vessels will last near a century, and be in a condi- 
tion fit for sea. 

Next to the English, the Dutch have the most 
considerable establishment at Surat; but their 
trade is on the decline, since the English ob- 
tained, the ascendancy; and the affairs of the 
French are still in a worse condition. The 
Portuguese, the original lords of India, retain 
only the shadow of trade here ; so fluctuating 
is power, pi^rticularly of that founded on com- 
merce. 

All persons of distinction at Surat, and iqdeed 
through the greatest part of India, speak and 
write the Persian language; hence this has be- 
come the fashionable tongue at courts, and is 
absolutely necessary for the dispatch of public 
business. In trade, however, corrupt Portuguese 
is used, which is as general in India, as the Lin- 
gua Franca is in the Levant. 

Our author enters on disquisitions, relative 
to the religion and manners of the Indians; 
but, as he advances nothing new, though his ob- 
servations bear the marks of talents and fidelity, 
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in a general work like this we must pass them, 
over. 

But before we close those truly valuable travels, 
we cannot refrain laying before our readers the 
short history of some others, who were engaged 
in similar scientific pursuits in the east ; particu- 
larly as there is a melancholy coincidence between 
their fate and that of the Danish party, if we ex- 
cept M- Niebuhr. 

The lovers of genius and talents will sigh, 
when they Veflect at how dear a rate information 
or entertainment has been purchased for them. 

Some years before ctur author set out, the king 
of Sardinia had selected a society of learned Ita- 
lians, whom he sent to travel in Asia. At their 
head was Donati, a man of very extensive know- 
ledge, and possessed of the requisite firmness 
and activity of spirit. He had courage which no 
danger could subdue, he had perseverance which 
no difficulties , could overcome ; and though, 
owing to some disagreement with his associates, 
they parted in Egypt, and left him to proceed 
alone, while they returned to Europe, he pursued 
the objects of his mission with unabated vigour. 
Having reached Damascus, attended only by an 
Italian setvant and an interpreter, he was impa- 
tient to sail for India, and finding no ship, he 
embarked on board a small open skiff, in which 
he proposed to sail to Mangalorej on the coast of 
Malabar. 

The fatigue he underwent in this perilous at- ^ 
tempt, threw him into a fever ; and he died three 
^ays before the vessel reached India. Before 
his death he distributed money to his servants 
to carry them home, and requested that hi» 
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pro'V'ed a new source of misfortune to the ill- 
fated philosopher. His tyrant refused him per- 
mission to return to Bagdat, and carried him 
with him in all his campaigns in the late civil wars 
in Persia. In one of those expeditions, the khan 
was surprised, and M« Simon and the whole 
party were slain. 

In M. Niebuhr's voyage to Europe, no circum- 
stances occurred deserving notice. He was re- 
ceived in his native country with, the distinction 
he deserved, and, exclusive of the history of his 
own travels, he performed a farther service to the 
literary world, in arranging and publishing the 
discoveries of his learned and lamented friend^ 
M« Forskall* 
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